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Appalachia,  Illinois. 


Up  around  Wilson  Avenue,  Chicago  has 
its  own  Appalachia. 

An  area  of  broken  down  cars,  rockabilly 
bars,  and  bad  times. 

This  is  Uptown,  where  the  white,  southern 
migrant  settles  when  he  comes  to  Chicago. 

Recently  our  Sunday  Magazine  editors 
took  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  65,000 
lonesome,  homesick  hillbillies  living 
in  Chicago. 

In  a  three  part  series,  we  showed  how 
they  try  to  adapt  to  big  city  ways,  how  it 


seldom  works,  and  why. 

We  even  sent  our  man,  Clarus  Backes, 
back  home  to  their  hills  to  see  why  they 
have  such  a  tough  time  making  it  here. 

When  you  go  to  such  lengths  to  report  an 
overlooked  problem  like  this,  you’re  bound 
to  open  a  lot  of  eyes. 

And  hopefully,  some  minds.  That’s  what 
this  newspaper  is  all  about. 

ChicagolHbune. 


There*s  a  good  deal  ' j  i  1 

to  be  thankful  for . . .  in  ^ 

newspaper-reading  New  England! 


This  year  all  over  New  England,  family  thanksgiving  dinners  will  he  ^ 

bigger  and  better  than  ever— more  turkey  and  cranberr>'  sauce,  more  sweet 
potatoes  and  pumpkin  pie,  and  ‘seconds’  for  eveiy  one— prepared  by  homemakers 
who  spend  more  for  food,  on  average,  than  those  in  any  other  U.S.  region. 

New  Englanders  lead  rich,  full  lives  in  other  wavs,  too:  jobs  and  paychecks  increasing 

in  most  categories,  city  redevelopment,  industrial  expansion  into  formerly  rural 

regions,  and  unequalled  education  at  all  levels— all  these  mean  better  living  for  New  England. 

.\nd  for  fun,  great  sports  and  recreation  areas  are  physically  and  financially  within  the  reach  of  all. 

No  small  part  of  New  England  prosperity  is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  local  daily  newspapers,  and 
nowhere  else  in  the  nation  is  home  coverage  so  high  . .  .  close  to  lOO'f  in  some  areas,  with  86"f  regional 
average— home-delivered.  So  when  it  comes  to  advertising.  New  England  newspapers  fill  the  b 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  Engl 

CONNECTICUT  MAINE  RHODE  ISLAND 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E)  Bangor  Daily  News  (M)  Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Bridgeport  Post  (S)  Portland  Press  Herald  (M)  Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Bristol  Press  (E)  Portland  Express  (E)  Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M)  Portland  Telegram  (S)  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E)  MASSACHUSETTS 

Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


Meet 

our 

newest 

reporting 

team 


Reporter  Clarence  Jones.  A  Herald  com¬ 
puter.  Together  they  cracked  the  informa¬ 
tion  barrier  on  Dade  County's  rising 
crime  rate  and  what  happens  after  an 
arrest  is  made.  The  answers  could  be 
found  among  individual  court  records, 
but  sorting  them  out  was  too  vast  a  proj¬ 
ect  for  one  reporter.  The  Herald  em¬ 
ployed  12  law  students  for  two  months, 
compiling  data  that  would  have  taken  a 
reporter  two  years.  Information  on  3,400 
defendants,  covering  a  12-month  period, 
was  processed  by  our  computer.  Print¬ 


outs  not  only  provided  complete  statis¬ 
tics  on  arrests,  charges,  court  action  and 
final  dispensation,  but  showed  what  com¬ 
binations  of  lawyers  and  judges  resulted 
in  light  sentences  or  acquittals  and  which 
in  stiff  penalties.  The  data  is  the  basis  for 
a  series  of  probing  articles,  detailing  a 
breakdown  of  the  county's  law  enforce¬ 
ment  machinery.  Is  there  a  need  for  this 
kind  of  record  keeping?  The  sheriff's  of¬ 
fice  calls  us  for  information  .  .  .  referring 
to  our  "library"  as  the  most  complete 
source  on  law  enforcement  in  the  county. 

THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 
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The  Logan,  Utah 
HERALD  JOURNAL 

A  Scripps  League  Seu'spaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 

COLD  TYPE  COMPOSITION 

and 

PHOTO  OFFSET  REPRODUCTION 

The  number  of  Scripps  Leajrue  members 
now  usinjr  these  processes  is 

I  33* 

I  I 

*27  are  dailies 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc.  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

inTeletype 


NOVEMBER 

24- 25 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  members.  Muehlebach  Hotel,  Kansas  Cily 

DECEMBER 

6— California  Press  Association.  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

8- 20 — Seminar  for  city  editors,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  IJniy, 

JANUARY  1969 

5- 17 — Seminar  for  editorial  page  editors  and  writers.  American  Press 

Institute,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

6- 9 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen.  Sterling  Forest  Center 

Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.  ^ 

9- 12 — National  Newspaper  Association  Suburban  Newspaper  Section.  For* 

Lauderdale,  Fla. 

11-14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Royal  York  Hote  ■ 
Toronto. 

16-18 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute.  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermitag! 
Nashville. 

16- 19 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

17- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel  Natural  Bridget] 
Va. 

17- Fob.  16 — National  Newspaper  Association  Study  Mission  to  South  Pacific 

18 —  Virginia  Press  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hotel,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

18- 19 — Virginia  News  Photographers  Association.  Natural  Bridge  Hot#’ 
Natural  Bridge. 

19- 21 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Belmor 
Plaza -Hotel,  New  York  City. 

19-31 — Seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors.  American  Preii 
Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

22- 25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Conrad  Hiltor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

23- 25 — Short  course  for  advertising  staff.  Maryland-Delaware  Press  Assoclj 
tion.  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

25- 27 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Albuquerque. 

FEBRUARY  * 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hole 
Buffalo 

2-14 — Seminar  tor  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  Uni 
versity.  New  York. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  She- 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6- 8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 
13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hot«l 

Columbus. 

16- 18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19-22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

21-23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  Nations 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25 — Inland  Dally  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API.  Columbl* 
University. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Associatlo-.  Sheraton-Belvedere 

Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hote 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas.  Jad 

Tar  Poinsett.  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers.  Hote' 

Pick-Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

9- 21 — Seminar  for  picture  editors.  API,  Columbia  University. 

23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  and  government  reporters.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel 
Pittsburgh. 


it’s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in;  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 
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Video,  Audio, and  Larry  Laurent 


The  Washington  Post’s 
TV andRaMo  Clitic 


“For  adults,”  says  Time  ' 
magazine,  “front-line  TV 
criticism  in  the  U.S.  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  like  Lawrence  ; 
Laurent  of  The  Washing-  ' 
ton  Post  .  .  Even  The 
Gallagher  Report,  no  jjreat 
fan  of  newspaper  cover¬ 
age  of  TV,  finds  Laurent 
an  outstanding:  rarity:  a 
“truly  objective  critic." 

The  Post’s  TV  editor  is 
also  a  scholar,  teacher,  and 
contributor  to  definitive 
books  on  his  subject  which 
he  has  covered  for  15  of  its 
20-year  existence.  Laurent 
is  a  frequent  lecturer  in 
colleges  across  the  country 
and,  in  Washington,  an  ad¬ 
junct  i)rofessor  in  Amer¬ 
ican  University’s  Depai’t- 
ment  of  Communication. 

Laurent  attributes  his 
column’s  high  rating  to  the 
willingness  of  The  Post  to 
invest  its  money  and  his  j 
time  in  a  continuing  study  I 
of  TV.  It  began  in  1953  i 
when  the  reporter-turned-  I 


critic  was  told  to  write 
nothing  for  six  months, 
just  absorb  his  subject. 
There  followed  intensive 
courses  in  broadcasting, 
and  communications  the- 
oiy  and  history.  In  1962, 
he  did  an  extensive  study 
of  TV  election  coverage;  in 
1966,  another  on  advanced 
electronics  research. 

As  the  new  art  itself  has 
matured,  so  has  this  chal¬ 
lenging,  knowledgeable 
critic.  Laurent  can  be 
scathing  about  the  “froth, 
teehees  and  geewhiz”  of 
TV,  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  best  it  does  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  world’s  reality, 
and  wary  of  its  subtle  in- 
fiuence  in  shaping  opinion. 

In  Washington,  where 
there  are  as  many  TV  crit¬ 
ics  as  there  are  viewers, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
area  households  like  to 
check  Laurent’s  column  in 
The  Washington  Post,  to 
see  if  he  agrees  with  them. 


Trio  of  TV  sets,  each  tuned  to  a  different  channel,  helps 
Laurent  cover  the  networks.  No  chairbound  critic,  he 
travels,  teaches,  inve-stiirates — and  interv’iew.s  visiting  ce¬ 
lebrities  such  as  Robert  V.iughn. 


tOasljinigitoti 

first  in  cirriilatinn  .  .  .  fi'xf  i»  ndrirtininn  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


A  member  of  Newspaper  1 


Rtprtstntti  by:  6«ntral-  Sawytr,  Farguson.  waihar.  Financial — Grant  4  Co.  Hotels 

4  Rotarts-  Motropoutan  Publishers  Representatives.  Irtc..  Lou  Robbins  (N.V.  and  N.J.). 
Cemics^Pucii  Retegravure — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Intematienal — intema* 
tionai  Herald  Triburte.  Paris:  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta. 
Rome:  Italy:  Media  Representatives  me..  Mantle.  ToAyo;  The  Far  East;  Epoch  Publicity 
Agency.  Taipei:  Taiwan.  Parker  Associated  Representations  (Pty.)  Ltd .  Sydney-  Australia; 
C.  K.  BiKkett.  Auckland:  New  Zealand;  G.  Ennquea  ^moni.  Perea  y  C*a.  Menco  City:  Mexico. 


★  ★  ★ 


Newspaper  Publishers,  General 
Managers,  Advertising  Directors, 
Promotion  Managers: 

More  advertisers 
and  their  agencies 
use  the  E&P 
Year  Book 
than  any  other 
newspaper 
reference  book. 
Have  you 
reserved  your 
advertising 
space  in 
the  1969 
Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book? 
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Compiled 
By  Don  Maley 


ELECTION  SWANSONG  .  .  .  Tlie  Tonawanda  (N.Y.)  Neu-s  ran 
its  ‘Page  of  Opinion’  with  mixed  emotions  on  Election  eve.  Mrs. 
Ruth  Hewitt,  the  puhlisher,  supported  Nixon  while  Harvey  Hough, 
the  editor,  came  out  for  Humphrey,  while  this  commentary  ran 
in  the  middle:  “Our  Viewpoint:  Nixon  or  Humphrey — Yes,  But 
Not  George  W'allace!”  ,  ,  .  The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  20  years 
ago  carried  the  “Dewey  Defeats  Truman”  headline  in  its  post¬ 
election  bulldog,  carried  this  head  in  its  1968  post-election  early 
edition  when  the  outcome  of  the  presidential  race  was  in  doubt: 
“Viet  Peace  Talks  Put  Off.”  ,  ,  .  That’s  playing  it  safe!  Someone 
in  the  city  room  of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  plugged  in 
a  coffee  pot  on  Election  Night  and  blew  a  fuse  causing  the  vote¬ 
gathering  apparatus  to  grind  to  a  squawking  halt.  All  was  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  until  repairmen  located  the  trouble,  and 
coverage  was  resumed.  That  is,  until  a  confused  computer  in  Los 
Angeles  began  adding  extra  zeros  to  New  Mexico’s  sparse  vole 
count  .  .  .  “Has  anyone,”  asks  Florence  Krantz  in  her  letter  to 
the  ‘Dotted-Letter  in  a  Row  Editor’,  “been  to  the  delightful  town 
of  Ajijic  lately?  It’s  near  Lake  Chapola  in  Mexico.”  Not  lately 
Florence,  not  lately  .  .  .  WALTER  WINCHELL  says  every  fourth 
American  is  emotionally  disturbed,  then  comments:  “And  most  are 
syndicated.”  How’s  th-th-that  auain  II  a-U  a-lt  a-H  alty  .  .  .  Re¬ 
cently  we  mentioned  that  Chicago's  American  has  a  nitiht-life 
columnist  named  Charlie  Dawn.  Now  it  has  a  restaurant  columnist 
named  Jerry  Cooke.  .  .  .  Ted  Schanuel,  a  printer  at  the  New 
Athens  (Ill.)  Journal  Press,  is  no  longer  allowed  in  the  news 
room  since  he’s  been  telling  this  joke:  “A  foreigner  decided  he 
needed  a  new  brain  and  went  to  a  transplant  surgeon  to  check  the 
cost.  He  was  told  that  mathematicians’  brains  went  for  $500  the 
pound,  those  of  editors  went  for  $100,000  a  pound.  Asked  why 
editors’  brains  were  priced  so  high,  the  surgeon  replied,  ‘Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  how'  many  editors  it  takes  to  provide  a  pound?’” 
,  ,  ,  On  November  12,  the  day  the  East  Coast  was  hit  by  an  awe¬ 
some  gale,  the  New  York  Times  ran  this  item  on  its  business  page: 
“Trading  in  Gale  Resumes  Today.”  The  lead  was  written  by  Robert 
Metz,  using  E.SP:  “Gale  Industries,  Inc.’s  return  to  the  ranks  of 
traded  issues  today  may  be  a  stormy  affair.”  You  bet  your  de¬ 
bentures  it  was  .  .  .  How’d  you  like  to  open  your  paper  and  find 
this  head  pouring  out  of  the  page  and  onto  your  rug:  “Death 
Sentence  Is  Assin  Of  Premier  Pked  For  (»uld-Be  As^aapadopoulos.” 
The  Monroe  (La.)  Morning  World  treated  its  readers  to  this 
rubber  HEADY  HEAD  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

MEDIA  MADNESS 

I  don’t  know  much  about  mass  media 
But  papers  stacked  a  mile  high 
Show  that  I 

Have  learned  how  to  amass  media. 

— Frank  Tyger 
*  *  * 

William  Strasburg,  publisher  of  the  Fort  Montgomery,  Pa. 
weekly  group,  who  was  one  of  22  newspapermen  who  went  to 
Russia  this  Fall,  tells  about  the  conference  they  had  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Russian  press  corps.  “I  asked  the  Russian  newsmen 
why  they  did  not  criticize  their  leaders  like  we  do  in  the  U.S.  when 
we  believe  they  are  wrong.”  The  reply  was  “we  would,  but  they 
never  do  anything  wrong.”  .  .  . 

Heady  head  in  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner  story  of 
a  building  contractor  who  bought  a  lot,  68  feet  long  and  8  feet  wide: 
“HOU.SE”  THAT  AGAIN?  8  FEET  MAKES  A  YARD? 


Mason  Peters,  writing  about  “Missus  Onassis”  in  the  Elizabeth 
City  (N.C.),  Daily  Advance,  of  which  he  is  executive  editor, 
said  she  was  “the  best  Inquiring  Photographer  we  ever  had.”  Peters 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  when  Jackie 
Bouvier  toted  a  Speed  Graphic  4x5,  weighing  10  pounds,  and  a 
case  full  of  flashbulbs,  and  worked  seven  days  a  week.  “She  was  a 
charmer,  that  Inquiring  Photographer  girl,”  wrote  Peters,  “Jackie’s 
column  was  more  fun  than  Ann  Landers.” 
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NEWSPAPER  ON  LONG  ISLAND 


THE  No 


5  CENTS 


Unique  New  Format  Hailed  by  E&P 


NEW  YORK  (E&P)— A  feature  story 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  magazine  praises  the  Long  Is¬ 


land  Press  for  its  unusual  new  format. 
David  Starr,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Press,  says:  "Our  format  not  only 


gives  improved  clarity  and  readership 
to  the  paper,  but  its  flexibility  en¬ 
ables  us  to  get  out  the  paper  more 


quickly  and  more  economically.  Evi¬ 
dently  our  readers  like  it,  because 
our  circulation  is  steadily  increasing.” 


MISS  TEENAGE  AMERICA.  Fran  Garten,  the  lovely  17- 
year-old  Great  Neck  girl,  poses  in  her  crown  after  being 
chosen  over  51  other  beauties  as  Miss  Teenage  America. 


Total  Sales  on  Long  Island 
Fourth  Largest  In  Nation 

JAMAICA,  L.  I. — The  rich  three-  buying  areas  in  the  nation.  Marketers 
county  area  of  Long  Island  (Queens,  today  are  watching  this  fast-growing 
Nassau,  and  Suffolk)  produces  total  complex  with  particular  interest.  The 

sales  each  year  which  top  those  of  „  _ . 

all  but  the  largest  three  metropolitan  billion  in  annual  sales. 
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Bridge _ 32 
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Horoscope  _ 33 
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THE  WEATHER 


Mostly  sunny  with  mild  temperatures 
today  and  tomorrow. 


Press  Circulafion 
Hits  Over  453,000 

JAMAICA,  L.  I. — Circulation  of  the 
Long  Island  Press  has  reached  a  new 
high  of  453,871  copies  daily,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  here.  The  Press  is  now  com¬ 
fortably  ensconced  as  the  sixth  largest 
evening  newspaper  in  the  nation,  and 
it  enjoys  a  substantial  lead  over  News- 
day  and  the  N.  Y.  Daily  News  on 
Long  Island.  An  important  point  for 
media  men  to  remember:  The  Long 
Island  Press  is  now  the  No.  1  news¬ 
paper  on  Long  Island. 

LI  Press  Features 

Among  the  many  attractions  for' 
readers  offered  by  The  Long  Island 
Press  every  day  are  Drew  Pearson, 
David  Lawrence,  Joseph  Alsop,  Dr. 
Joyce  Brothers,  Goren  on  Bridge, and 
the  Wonderful  World  of  Animals. 

Comic  readership  is  well  known,  and 
The  Press  contains  a  score  of  comics 
every  day,  including  Peanuts,  Dennis 
the  Menace,  and  Mary  Worth. 

You  think  that's  enough  for  a  nickel? 

The  Press  also  offers  Long  Island's 
best  local  news  coverage,  plus  TV 
coverage,  crossword  puzzle,  and  a 
Moneyword  prize  contest! 


Queens  Residents 
Stoutly  Disclaim 

Fun  City  As  Home 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY  —  Researchers  for  Brother-in-Law  Surveys  report  an  incipient 
rebellion  simmering  at  Queens,  Long  Island.  “We  have  our  own  Island,  and  it's  not  Man¬ 
hattan,”  says  one  of  the  interviewees.  “Queens  is  where  the  action  is.  And  what's  the 
action?  It's  people  moving  out  of  Manhattan!”  Another  sidewalk  comment  was,  “You 
can't  just  lump  Queens  in  with  the  so-called  New  York  core  market  any  more  and  get 
away  with  it.  Queens  is  geographically  a  part  of  Long  Island,  and  it's  separated  phys¬ 
ically  from  Manhattan.” 


Queens  residents  are  proud  of  their  community,  its  size,  and  its  individuality.  They 
figure  it's  foolish  to  try  to  hide  a  community  of  1,985,0<X)  souls  under  someone  else's 
blanket. 


The  Long  Island  Press  covers  the  three-county  market  best  of  any  newspaper  in 
or  around  the  area.  In  fact,  every  day  the  Long  Island  Press  reaches  more  affluent 
Long  Islanders  than  any  magazine,  any  TV  program,  any  radio  program,  or  any  other 
newspaper! 


Any  marketing  man  worth  his  salt  knows  where  the  sugar  is  today  on  Long  Is¬ 
land.  Sounds  like  the  name  of  a  new  advertising  agency:  Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suf¬ 
folk! 


nSHERMAN'S  FRIEND. 
This  picture  of  Frank 
Keating  shows  why  he  is 
famous  as  Long  Island's 
best-known  and  best-read 
fishing  columnist. 
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(Advertisement) 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamae  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 

Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averaKe  net  paid  June  30,  1968 — 26,822. 
Renewal  Rate  76.81%. 


Absurdity 


riic  iiwiii  s))caking  to  iilmost  2(10  cxciiitives  of  newspapers  and  allied 
businesses  made  ;in  iin|);issioned  ple;i  lor  public  parlieipalion  in  a 
program  to  retonstriul  some  respect  lor  law  and  order  and  revealed 
that  his  wile  hatl  been  murderetl  by  an  intruder  more  than  ;i  year 
before  and  the  idleged  assassin  was  on  tri;d  for  his  lile  ;it  that  ver\’ 
minute. 

Dining  a  l.')-minute  t;dk  he  explained  in  detail  an  iiction  program 
soon  to  be  annoiiiued  in  whidi  the  public  would  be  asked  to  par¬ 
ticipate.  I  here  were  Irefptent  refereiues  to  the  personal  tiagedy  that 
hatl  liebdleti  him,  the  trial  he  h;td  been  iitteiuling,  ;md  the  changes 
it  had  brought  in  his  life. 

Alter  liis  talk,  as  an  iifterihonght.  he  returned  to  the  potlium  to 
retpiest  that  his  referentes  to  his  wile’s  death  anti  the  trial  be  “olf- 
the-retoid”  because  he  didn't  want  to  inn  the  risk  of  treating  a 
mistrial,  lie  did  so,  he  s;tid,  on  the  advice  tif  his  attorney. 

Aren't  we  t  arrving  this  le;n  of  ti  i;d  jmblicity,  fear  tif  mistrial,  le;ir 
of  the  court,  fe;ir  of  influencing  the  jury,  a  little  too  far  when  the 
luisliand  of  ;i  imtrdered  woman — or  ;mv  member  of  her  family,  for 
that  matter — is  iifraid  to  speak  his  mind  on  what  he  believed  hatl 
taken  plate,  or  what  he  w;is  told  has  t;iken  phite,  or  what  he  thought? 
W'hv  should  the  state  (the  court)  have  the  right  to  suppress  the 
opinions  or  emotions  of  rehitives  ol  \ittims  of  tritnin:d  acts,  or  e\en 
of  rel;iti\esol  those  accused  of  such  crimes? 
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OFFICES 


Time  for  Restraint 

Dr.  (tcoigc*  (liilhip  s;iicl  in  New  ^<)tk  icccnily  ihal  “people*  are  feci 
up  with  journalistic  excesses.''  He  might  ha\c  said  “alle*getl,’’  at  least. 

Da\  id  Sc  Inti/,  president  of  tlie  .\1*  Managing  Kditetrs  .\ssoeiation, 
mentioned  the  lack  of  professionalism  of  some  electronic  reporters  :nul 
s;iid  “we’re  all  painted  Iiy  the  same  brush  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
and  regardless  ol  how  unfair  such  a  paint  jol)  might  be.’’ 

Ricliard  Wilson  of  the  (iowles  Publications  told  the  .Southern  News¬ 
paper  I’ublisliers  .Vsseniation  “the  reportorial  realism  of  our  day  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  merely  a  vehicle  for  the  prejudices  of  the  reporter. 
If  restraint  is  the  measure  of  Ireedom  all  of  us  in  the  news  media  now 
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10022.  Phone:  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Chicago:  360  North  Michigan  Avenue.  60601. 
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Editor.  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Grant  Biddle,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles;  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Duncan  Scott  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street,  94104.  Phono: 
415-421-7950.  Campbell  Watson,  Editor. 
Duncan  Scott  &  Marshall  Inc.,  Advertising 
Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building  ? 
Washington.  D.C.  20004.  Phono:  202-628-  ' 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road.  Birchington,  Kent, 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


have  ail  ojipcjriuuily  to  demoiisiratc  it.” 

It  is  a  fad  (hat  no  reporter  can  iucitilge  iu  jotirualistic  excesses  or 
uuprofessioiialism  in  print  unless  his  editor,  or  some  superior,  jiermits 
him  to  do  so.  In  broadcasting,  it  is  possible  for  reporters  to  inject 
their  prejudices  or  personal  \iews  into  a  story  when  they  are  coin- 
nienting  on  a  sior\  li\e  and  unrehearsed.  Hut  it  should  not  happen  in 
|>rint. 

If  all  news|)aper  editors  see  that  their  stall  members  practice  the 
t\pe  of  restraint  they  are  now  talking  about  it  would  sohe  the  problem 
for  one  medium,  at  least,  and  should  ha\e  a  salutory  ellecl  on  the  type 
of  reporting  prac  ticed  l)\  others.  Let  no  one  say  that  newspaper  editors 
critic  i/ed  others  without  lust  tr\iug  to  keep  their  own  house  in  order. 
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If  eek  Nixon  Humphrey  W  allace 

1  Dallas  Morning 

News  183  298  141 

San  Diego  Union  234V^  318  208 

2  Dallas  Morning 

News  2981/2  249  238 

San  Diego  Union  20212  222  194 

3  Dallas  Morning 

News  126  176  176y2 

San  Diego  Union  214  2221/2  113 

4  Dallas  Morning 

News  4091/1,  474  3521/1, 

San  Diego  Union  317  285  222 

5  Dallas  Morning 

News  85311  80211  351 

San  Diego  Union  27614  2501/1  8914 

Totals - 

Dallas  Morning 

News  18701/1  19991 2  1259 

San  Diego  Union  122412  1262  8O8II 
Pall  F.  Bltlkr 

Commerce,  Texas 

(Mr.  Butler  is  a  member  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  faculty  at  East  Texas  State  E niters- 
ity.) 


letters 


Guild  s  recent  contract  would  apply  to 
only  “10  or  11  people.” 

The  following  side  letter  is  a  part  of 
the  agreement  between  the  Guild  and  the 
company:  “During  the  term  of  the  con¬ 
tract  between  the  Providence  Journal 
Company  and  the  Providence  Newspaper 
Guild  dated  Nov.  8,  1968,  it  is  agreed 
that  all  employees  in  the  News  and  Edito¬ 
rial  Department  with  a  full  experience 
rating  in  their  classification  will  maintain 
their  differential  in  dollars  over  scale 
while  they  remain  in  that  classification.” 

Thus,  116  persons,  or  more  than  half 
those  in  the  News  and  Editorial  Depart¬ 
ment,  received  $39  over  the  two-year  span 
of  the  contract.  In  addition,  30  persons 
in  the  .Advertising  and  Treasurer's  Depart¬ 
ments  received  $39  or  slightly  more,  under 
a  sej)arate  contract. 

.\l\\  .Saktkl 

President, 

Providence  Newspaper  Guild, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


PAY  GAP 

Excerpts  from  the  November  2  issue  of 
E&P: 

“Good  reporters  often  make  $10,000  an¬ 
nually  after  five  or  six  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.”  From  a  story  on  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  promo¬ 
tion,  page  13. 

“.Another  reason  for  the  staff  turnover, 
he  said,  is  that  publishers  fail  to  ‘pay  com¬ 
petitive  salaries.'"  From  a  story  quoting 
Frank  Hawkins,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  page  15. 

Talk  about  credibility  gaps!  I'm  sure 
most  newspapermen  would  buy  Hawkins' 
view  instead  of  tbe  .ANP.A  unless  they 
work  in  a  very  few  metropolitan  markets 
at  Ciiiild  scale.  The  .ANP.A  statement 
hrought  me  the  most  laughs  of  anything 
that's  ap|)eared  in  E&P  since  that  re¬ 
porter  who  sup|)orted  the  Miss  .America 
I’ageant's  efforts  to  have  everyone  believe 
that  all  the  girls  are  the  epitome  of  sweet¬ 
ness  and  light  all  the  time. 

Roukrt  W.  Vivian 

Staff  W  riter, 

Kiversitle  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 


POIJTICAL  FAIRNESS 

There  is  recurring  suspicion  that  a  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  political  commitment  in¬ 
trudes  into  the  news  columns.  Evidence 
gathered  during  the  past  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  refutes  that  suspicion. 

Vi  ith  Herbert  (',.  Klein,  listed  as  editor 
of  tbe  San  Diego  (Calif.)  I  nion  in  tbe 
7968  Editor  &  Publisher  Yearbook,  serv¬ 
ing  as  press  aide  for  President-elect  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon,  the  potential  for  such 
intrusion  on  that  paper  was  obvious.  In¬ 
deed  the  l^nion  (according  to  the  Novem¬ 
ber  2  issue  of  E&P)  (lid  editorially  en¬ 
dorse  Mr.  Nixon.  However  tabulation  of 
column  inches  in  the  Union  devoted  to 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  candidates 
for  a  five  week  period  ending  on  Novem¬ 
ber  5  revealed  no  significant  difference. 
Mr.  Nixon’s  activities  were  covered  in  1,- 
224' 2  inches;  Mr.  Humphrey’s  activities 
were  covered  in  1,262  inches. 

These  data  were  taken  from  tbe  Union’s 
front  section  and  included  headlines, 
photographs  and  type.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  base  for  comparison,  similar 
measures  were  taken  from  the  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News,  which  also  en¬ 
dorsed  Mr.  Nixon.  The  News  falls  on  the 
conservative  side  of  the  political  spectrum. 
Yet  the  News  covered  Mr.  Humphrey’s 
campaign  in  1.999'2  inches  and  Mr. 
Nixon’s  in  1,870'  2  inches.  Both  the  Union 
and  the  News  are  morning  newspapers. 

.As  indicated  in  the  tabulation  herewith, 
both  the  Union  and  the  News  gave  Mr. 
Humphrey  a  few  more  inches  than  Mr. 
Nixon.  Obviously  the  newspa|)ers’  editorial 
preference  did  not  distort,  at  least  quanti¬ 
tatively,  reportorial  objectivity. 

Data  on  the  coverage  of  George  Vl'al- 
lace’s  camfiaign  were  gathered  and  are 
included  in  the  tabulation.  A  surprising 
consistency  between  the  two  papers  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Humphrey-Wallace  (or  the 
Nixon-W  allace)  ratio  of  column  inches. 
1.58  to  1  in  the  Union  and  1.59  to  1  in 
the  News.  These  figures  hint  at  a  reassur¬ 
ing  consistency  in  news  judgment  among 
geographically  dispersed  editors.  Since 
_  .  the  candidates  visited  both  circulation 

Bulletin  spokesman  as  saying  the  $39  pay  areas,  local  as  well  as  wire  service  cover- 
increase  in  the  Providence  Newspaper  age  was  involved. 

editor  Sl  publisher  for  November  23,  1968 


Aour  November  2  issue  attributed  to 
Bradley  Peck,  manager  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  the 
statement  that  the  Guild  Reporter  was 
printing  “inaccurate  re|)orts”  of  American 
Newspaiter  Guild  contract  settlements. 

The  only  siqiport  for  this  claim  is  a 
statement  attributed  to  a  spokesman  for 
the  Providence  Journal,  who  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  the  (iuild  Reporter’s  account 
of  a  $39  increase  at  the  Providence  Journal 
and  Bulletin  was  “essentially  correct”  but 
that  it  “a|)plied  only  ‘to  10  or  11  people’.” 
The  story  goes  on  to  quote  the  Providence 
spokesman  as  explaining  that  “two  thirds 
of  the  editorial  staff  is  paid  on  merit, 
which  results  in  more  than  the  $200  Guild 
scale  for  experienced  reporters.” 

The  Providence  (4uild  informs  us  that, 
in  fact,  116  Journal-Bulletin  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  and  more  than  30  advertising  em- 
jiloyes  will  receive  $39  or  more  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement.  The  fact  is  that 
whether  a  Journal-Bulletin  reporter  is  at 
the  top  minimum  or  whether  be  is  above 
it  he  will  receive  the  full  $39  increase 
under  a  side  letter  providing  that  “all 
employes  in  the  News  and  Editorial  De¬ 
partment  with  a  full  exjierience  rating  in 
their  classification  will  maintain  their  dif¬ 
ferential  over  scale  while  they  remain  in 
that  classification.” 

In  other  words,  the  Guild  Reporter  ac¬ 
count  was  not  only  “essentially  correct” 
on  this  point  but  exactly  correct. 

Ellis  T.  Bakkr 

Editor, 

Guild  Reporter, 

AVashington,  1).  C. 


TYPICAL  of  the  nosey  "treatment"  the  news¬ 
paper  cartoonists  are  giving  President-elect 
Nixon  is  this  sketch  of  him  from  Pat  Oliphant's 
drawing  board  at  the  Denver  Post.  And  the  re¬ 
curring  caption  on  many  cartoons  is  "Winner 
by  a  Nose." 


Short  Takes 


Classified  ad:  Train  for  a  career  as  a 
curses  aide. — Hunt.-iville  (Ala.)  Times. 


The  “no”  box  was  checked  by  1,211 
voters,  the  “yes”  boy  by  437. — Barre 
(Vt.)  Times-Argas. 


Police  charged  two  residents  wdth 
breach  of  the  peach  after  a  fight. — 
Ridgefield  (Conn.)  Press. 


“As  we  went  into  the  door,”  Mrs. 
L  recalled,  “the  family  began 

stuffing  our  pockets  with  poured  red 
wine  and  vodka. — Dallas  (Tex.)  Times- 
Herald. 


Of  the  70  separate  ethnic  groups,  the 
Eastem  Slavs  are  by  far  the  most  num¬ 
erous.  They  comprise  three-thirds  of  the 
population. — Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
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The  Newlbrklimes 
Alagazine  led  ^ 
all  magazines  in 

Total  ./Slvertising 
Pat  jes  and  TotaP^ 
Acwertising  Linage 
in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1968. 


The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  carried  3,550 
pages— 3,017,670  lines— of 
advertising  in 
January-September. 

This  was  not  only  a  record 
for  The  Times  Magazine,  but 
also  218  pages  more  than 
the  second  magazine. 


Wait  and  see 

Nixon  press  office 
will  be  different 


Newsmen  coverinf?  President¬ 
elect  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  com¬ 
mand  post  at  the  Pierre  Hotel  in 
New  York  say  they  suspect  some 
major  changes  will  l)e  made  in 
press  relations  at  the  White 
House  hut  nothing  definite  on 
that  score  has  been  divulged  as 
yet. 

Herl)ert  (1.  Klein,  who  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  the  Snn  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  to  Ik*  director  of 
communications  for  the  Nixon 
campaign,  told  E&P  it  was  still 
too  early  to  discuss  what  the 
new  setup  might  Ik*  in  the  White 
House  news  office. 

Klein,  incidentally,  said  he  is 
undecided  whether  to  take  an 
important  position  in  a  private 
business  or  join  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  a  high-level 
policy-making  role. 

Klein  said  in  a  tv  interview 
that  he  didn’t  expect  to  lie 
“fired”  from  the  Nixon  team  but 
his  acceptance  of  a  fulltime  job 
offer  would  depend  on  whether 
the  post  was  “structured  right.” 

It  is  generally  known  that 
Klein  has  no  desire  to  wind  up 
in  the  role  of  Press  Secretary 
handling  all  the  detail  and  con¬ 
tacts  with  newsmen. 

Klein  explained  that  the 
President-elect,  with  whom  he 
has  worked  since  early  in  his 
political  career  in  California, 
has  enunciated  a  policy  of  main¬ 
taining  an  “informal  dialogue 
with  the  public”  and  wishes  to 
build  confidence  in  his  credibil¬ 
ity  by  personalized  leadership, 
working  through  the  various 
media. 

Special  assistant 

Already  at  work  as  press  rela¬ 
tions  assistant  to  the  President¬ 
elect  is  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  29- 
year-old  native  of  Covington, 
Kentucky,  who  began  doing 
political  chores  for  Nixon  in 
1960  while  he  was  attending  the 
University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Ziegler  originally  had  an 
athletic  scholarship  at  Xavier 
University  in  Cincinnati  but  he 
moved  to  California  with  his 
family  at  the  end  of  his  fresh¬ 
man  year.  In  the  summer  he 
drove  a  jungle  Iwat  in  Disney¬ 
land  and  in  the  fall  he  returned 
to  college,  at  USC,  and  became 


a  leader  of  the  campus  Young 
Republicans. 

With  a  R.S.  in  marketing  in 
1961,  he  accepted  a  job  with  the 
California  Republican  Commit¬ 
tee  and  handled  press  lelations 
for  GOP  members  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  next  year  he  worked 
with  Herb  Klein  on  Nixon’s  un¬ 
successful  bid  for  the  California 
governorship. 

.After  this  experience,  Ziegler 
took  a  job  in  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  advertising 
agency  in  Los  .Angeles  and  his 
l)oss  was  H.  R.  (Bob)  Halde- 
man,  who  now  is  a  special  as¬ 
sistant  in  charge  of  White  House 
staff  and  activities.  Ziegler  will 
continue  to  report  to  Haldeman. 

While  in  the  agency,  Ziegler 
.served  the  accounts  of  Walt 
Disney  Productions,  7-Up  Bot¬ 
tling  Co.  of  Los  .Angeles  and 
Blue  Chips  Stamps. 

.Another  a.ssociate,  Dwight  L. 
Chapin,  an  account  (Scott  Paper 
Co.)  representative  in  Thomp¬ 
son’s  New  York  shop,  also  has 
a  job  as  special  assistant  on  the 
Nixon  staff.  He  earned  a  USC 
degree  in  political  science. 

Stilettos  sharpened 

President-elect  Nixon  has  been 
warned  by  a  Washington  news¬ 
man  that  the  Press  will  be  prob¬ 
ably  the  greatest  problem  and 
hazard  he  will  face  when  he 
takes  office.  He  will  face  “the 
prospect  of  at  least  four  years 
as  the  nation’s  number  one  foot¬ 
ball,  punching-bag  and  dart¬ 
board”  of  the  President  baiters 
of  the  press  corps. 

The  warning  journalist  is 
Crosby  S.  Noyes,  of  the  Wank¬ 
ing  ton  Star.  In  an  open  letter  to 
“Dear  Mr.  Nixon,”  Noyes  wrote 
that  “my  talented  colleagues  are 
already  sharpening  their  stilet¬ 
tos  in  anticipation  of  your  in¬ 
augural.  .And  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  that  they  can  do  to  ensure 
the  failure  of  your  administra¬ 
tion,  you  can  be  quite  sui’e  that 
it  will  be  done.” 

“When  it  comes  to  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Presidents,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  a  monster,”  Noyes 
wrote.  “In  some  countries.  Pres¬ 
idents  are  able  to  use  the  press 
and  television  as  effective  in¬ 
struments  of  executive  power. 
But  not  here. 


Ronald  L.  Ziegler 


“In  the  United  States,  the  fine 
art  of  President-baiting  by  the 
‘media’  has  been  raised  to  a 
higher  standard  of  malevolent 
intensity  than  anj'where  else 
in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Philippines.  An 
important  segment  of  the  press 
apparently  has  come  to  feel  that 
it  has  a  God-given  mission  to 
frustrate,  hamstring,  and  finally 
destroy  the  men  who  have  been 
chosen  to  lead  the  nation. 

“It  has  become  almost  an 
article  of  faith  in  the  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity  that  the  respon¬ 
sible  leaders  of  the  government 
should  Ik*  depicted  as  knaves  or 
fools.  Few  reputations  have 
lK»en  made  by  defending  the 
‘establishment.’  .An  attitude  of 
chronic  captiousness  is  taken  as 
an  assertion  of  journalistic  inde¬ 
pendence.  So  far  as  rewards  are 
concerned,  the  laurels  habitually 
are  reserved  for  the  writer  with 
the  sharpest  harpoon.” 

Noyes  referred  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  President  Johnson  to  il¬ 
lustrate  what  the  press  can  do 
to  a  president. 

“History  may  judge  the 
record  of  his  administration  as 
among  the  most  significant  in 
this  century,”  Noyes  said.  “Yet, 
thanks  to  the  press,  Johnson,  by 
contemporary  judgment,  stands 
repudiated  by  the  American 
people.”  He  added  that  Johnson 
“has  been  the  victim  of  the  most 
savage,  implacable  and  unrea¬ 
soning  attack  by  powerful  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  press  of  any  Presi¬ 
dent  in  American  histoi-y.” 

Noyes  commented  that  “the 
destruction  of  Presidents,  after 
all,  may  not  be  the  highest  duty 
of  a  free  press”  and  said  it 
“would  be  nice  to  believe  that  my 
colleagues,  in  a  spirit  of  fair 
play  or  even  perhaps  in  the 
interests  of  the  country,”  might 
be  willing  to  give  Nixon  a  break. 
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Prof  blames 
tidy  newsmen 
for  surprises 

Lexington,  Va. 

A  plea  for  today’s  newsman 
to  “tell  it  like  it  is”  has  been 
voiced  by  the  retired  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University  here. 

O.  W.  Riegel,  writing  in  the 
College  and  University  Journal, 
chides  modern  reporters  for 
their  lack  of  innovation  and 
their  unwillingness  to  dig  for 
the  unreported  stories  of  our 
time. 

“The  newspaperman  (of  to¬ 
day)  is  cleaner  and  neater,” 
Prof.  Riegel  writes.  He  is  “much 
more  stable  .  . .  and  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  in  technical  knowledge.” 

But,  the  author  says,  “news¬ 
papermen  seem  less  irreverent 
now,  less  innovative,  less  smart 
alecky,  less  wide-ranging  and 
curious  in  their  interests,  less 
willing  to  whack  away  at  all 
forms  of  pretentiousness  and 
human  folly.” 

They  have  become  identified 
with,  or  sympathetic  to,  “the 
Establishment,”  and  tend  to 
gloss  over  or  largely  ignore  the 
explosive  forces  of  unrest 
throughout  the  world. 

“The  result  is  .  .  .  that  we  are 
constantly  l)eing  taken  by  sur¬ 
prise,”  Prof.  Riegel  writes.  “We 
resent  not  only  the  events  them¬ 
selves  that  surprise  us,  but  also 
the  information  channels  that 
didn’t  prepare  us  for  them.” 

Why,  he  asks,  “do  we  have  to 
rely  upon  occasional  Ralph 
Nader,  or  ‘Ramperts’  magazine 
...  or  the  hippie  press  ...  to 
tell  us  what’s  going  on?” 

• 

Court  okays  rule 
for  job  ads 

Washington 

Guidelines  that  will  end  the 
male  and  female  classification 
of  help  wanted  ads  will  go  into 
effect  December  1,  unless  some 
further  legal  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  it. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Howard 
F.  Corcoran  has  denied  the  mo¬ 
tion  made  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Washington  Star 
to  restrain  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission 
from  enforcing  its  regulation 
to  prevent  sex  discrimination  in 
hiring. 
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SNPA  presidents  views 

Newspapers  face  union  and  urban  obstacles 


Future  development  of  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers  must 
depend  as  much  on  union  co¬ 
operation  as  on  publishers  who 
have  embraced  the  modern  con¬ 
cept  of  production  in  trying  to 
ensure  the  economic  welfare  of 
all  concerned. 

That  is  the  conviction  of 
Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  Dalian  (Tex.)  Morning 
Sews,  newly  elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

“Newspapers  are  on  some  sort 
of  threshold  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  delivei  ing  their  prod¬ 
uct  and  the  implementation  of 
new  proce.s.ses  to  produce  that 
product,”  Dealey  said  in  an 
interview. 

“Obstacles  have  l)een  laid  be¬ 
fore  publishers  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  field  by  the  horizontal  de¬ 
velopment  of  cities  to  the  point 
that  it  has  l)ecome  increasingly 
difficult  to  deliver  the  papers, 
especially  those  with  a  lot  of 
|)ages.  The  afternoon  papers 
face  a  tremendous  barrier  be¬ 
cause  of  traffic  jams  and  the 
morning  ))apers  are  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  going  long 
di.stances  to  reach  subscribers.” 

Conse(iuently,  the  narrowing 
of  newspapers’  ability  to  circu¬ 
late  properly  may  result  in  pub¬ 
lishers  “if  they  want  to  dream 
a  bit”  electing  to  deliver  their 
papers  by  means  of  a  “utility” 
through  which  the  paper’s  con¬ 
tents  could  lie  transmitted  to  the 
home  by  facsimile,  Dealey  said. 

Disagreement  on  Morkabilily 


Joe  M.  Dealey 

which  pride  themselves  on  door¬ 
step  delivery  has  l)een  to  hire 
more  adult  help,  even  including 
re-hiring  retired  help  to  work 
on  supervisory  circulation  de¬ 
tails. 

In  the  face  of  these  expense 
factois  newsi)apers  have  t)een 
looking  at  a  more  mechanized 
system,  including  computers,  to 
produce  their  editions  while,  at 
the  same  time,  retaining  good 
relations  with  unions. 

“I  will  say,”  Dealey  exclaimed, 
“that  the  unions  have  expressed 
much  interest  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  and  installations  and  they 
realize  no  one  is  trying  to  lay 
the  union  man’s  head  on  the 
block.  They  realize  we  must  per- 
foi  m  a  sei  vice  to  the  reader  and 
the  advertiser  while  at  the  same 


for  President  but  had  admon¬ 
ished  readers  not  to  vote  strictly 
on  partisan  lines  but  to  stay 
with  the  Democratic-conserva¬ 
tive  wing  of  the  party  in  Texas. 

They  must  have  heeded  the 
News  editorials  for,  in  Dealey’s 
words,  “there  was  a  lot  of  ticket 
splitting.”  The  result  was  that 
Democrats  were  returned  to  Con¬ 
gress  from  Texas. 

Dealey  warms  to  his  subject 
when  the  news  and  editorial 
aspects  of  newspapering  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  understandably  so. 

Grandson  of  the  late  G.  B. 
Dealey,  who  established  the 
News  in  1885,  and  son  of  E.  M. 
(Ted)  Dealey,  who  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper,  Joseph 
joined  the  News  Jan.  1,  1942,  as 
a  reporter.  While  he  attended 
Highland  Park  High  School  he 
worked  in  the  j)aper’s  mailing 
room. 

I..earncd  printing 

He  received  his  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  the  University 
of  Texas  in  1941,  then  attended 
the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing.  There  he  learned  to  operate 
composing  room  equipment,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Linotype. 

Later  that  year  he  started  as 
a  reporter.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Air  Force,  served  four  years, 
and  was  discharged  as  a  first 
lieutenant.  Returning  to  report 
on  Dallas  for  the  News  he  subse¬ 


quently  became  assistant  news 
editor  and  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

In  1950  he  was  named  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  company,  . 
elected  a  director  in  1952,  and  \ 
secretary  in  1955. 

He  was  appointed  president  of . 
the  News  in  1960  to  succeed  his  ’ 
father,  who  moved  up  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  remained  as  president 
when  his  father  Ijecame  publish¬ 
er  emeritus,  the  office  of  pub¬ 
lisher  being  left  vacant. 

His  editorial  work,  necessarily, 
now  is  almost  confined  to  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  director  of  the 
editorial  pages  and,  Dealey  says, 
“I  think  I  generate  some  think¬ 
ing  in  that  area”  as  a  result  of 
such  meetings. 

Golf  at  the  Las  Colinas  Coun¬ 
try  Club  in  Dallas  takes  up  a  lot 
of  his  recreational  time  and  he 
and  his  wife  enjoy  hunting  and 
fishing  at  their  lake  cabin  near 
Dallas. 

Mrs.  Dealey  is  the  former 
Doris  Carolyn  Russell  and  they 
have  four  children,  Joe  Jr.,  21, 
and  Russell,  18,  who  attended 
Trinity  University  in  San  .An¬ 
tonio,  Tex. ;  Pamela,  15  in  senior 
high  school  and  Fiances,  12,  in 
junior  high. 

He  also  pilots  his  own  plane, 
mostly  on  weekends,  but  this  is 
far  from  an  avidity. 

“Those  jets  eat  you  up  in  their 
wake,”  he  said. 


Sarratt  will  direct 


The  49-year-old  top  executive 
of  the  Morning  News  said  he 
had  noticed  a  sharp  disagree¬ 
ment  on  whether  such  a  method 
would  work  adding: 

“It  seems  to  me  that  such  a 
way  may  not  lie  the  liest  liecause 
then  new.sjiapers  would  lie  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  Communications 
Commission  conti'ol.  Any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  acceded  to  such  an 
arrangement  without  jiroper 
.safeguards  might  find  his  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  and  news  ap- 
jiroach  weakened,  the  jieople’s 
right  to  know  placed  in  jeopardy 
and  the  entire  concept  of  a  free 
press  endangered.” 

While  publishers  continue  to 
regard  their  newspapers  as 
“hemmed  in”  in  the  face  of  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  in  readership, 
ways  to  produce  and  deliver 
their  product  has  become  the 
prime  problem  of  the  decade,  in 
Mr.  Dealey’s  opinion. 

The  r<*.sult  of  a  shortage  of 
carrier  boys  on  newspapers 

10 


time  assuring  a  worthwhile  re¬ 
turn  on  our  investment. 

Unreusonaldc  demands 

“At  the  .same  time  some  jiub- 
lishers  are  of  the  opinion  that 
unions  are  making  unreasonable 
demands  in  the  areas  of  press 
manning,  setting  of  bogus  type 
and  overtime.” 

Dealey  said  he  does  not  think 
the  unions,  in  all  cases,  and  “in 
a  healthful  sen.se”  have  looked 
at  the  new  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  ))roces.ses  objectively,  but 
“if  we  are  going  to  continue  full 
emi)loyment  in  the  back  shops 
there  must  l>e  agreement  that 
these  processes  will  l)e  embraced 
and  a  more  modern  view  taken. 
The  publishers  have  demon¬ 
strated  they  favor  various 
changes  in  the  interest  of  all 
concerned.  The  unions,  of  course, 
.should  do  likewise.” 

Dealey  appeared  pleased  with 
the  results  of  the  geneial  elec¬ 
tion,  pointing  out  that  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  had  endorsed  Nixon 


journalism 

By  RoImtI  U.  Brown 

Bo('a  Raton,  Fla. 

Trustees  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  Foundation  appointed  Reed 
Sarratt  as  executive  director.  He 
will  have  an  office  at  350  E. 
Paces  Ferry  Road  NE,  Atlanta, 
shortly  after  January  1. 

Sarratt,  a  foimer  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  director  of  a 
journalism  project  for  the 
Southern  Regional  Education 
Board  on  a  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation.  The  initial  program 
of  the  SNPA  Foundation  which 
he  will  .supervise  provides  for 
continuation  of  the  10  seminars 
for  Southern  journalists  at  uni¬ 
versities  in  the  South. 

The  Ford  Foundation  has 
granted  $450,000  to  the  SNPA 
Foundation  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  the  sum  to  lie  matched 
i)y  the  SNPA  Foundation. 

EDITOR  &.  PUBL 


seminars 


Officers  of  the  SNPA  Foun¬ 
dation  were  reelected,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Chairman,  Bert  Struby, 
Macon,  Ga.;  vicechairman,  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hedernian  Jr.,  Jackson,' 
Miss.;  treasurer,  William  C. 
McKenzie,  Chattanooga;  secre¬ 
tary,  Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas. 

McKenzie  was  named  to  an¬ 
other  thi’ee-year  term  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Newly 
electe<l  tru.stees  are  W.  F.  Ay- 
cock  Jr.  of  Memphis  and  James 
L.  Knight  of  Miami. 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  president  of 
the  Dallas  Sews,  was  elected 
jiresident  of  the  Southern  News-  I 
pajier  Publishers  As.sociation  to 
succeed  Roliert  M.  Hedernian 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  and 
Sews,  who  liecomes  chairman  ^ 
of  the  boanl.  ! 

(Continued  on  gage  40)  I 
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Ad  linage  up,  circulation  at  80,000 


Suffolk  Sun,  2,  tops  1,609  other  dailies 


If  each  of  the  80,000  sub-  ation  with  the  local  merchants,  message.  Result  stories  continue  ceciure  cut  our  stops  by  nearly 

scribers  held  up  two  lighted  Madison  Avenue  also  has  been  as  advertisers  have  increased  one-third.” 

candles,  the  illumination  would  treating  the  new  paper  kindly,  their  new  contract  commitments.  The  Sun,  Cowles  said,  has 
match  the  glow  in  young  “Pat”  placing  a  substantial  volume  of  November  and  December  should  “some  of  the  most  qualified 
Cowles’  smile  on  the  second  copy  for  automobiles  in  it.  This  be  the  first  and  second  highest  newspapermen  in  the  business 
birthday  of  his  newspaper,  the  category  rose  from  410,000  to  volume  months  in  our  history.”  and  morale  is  high.”  There  are 
Suffolk  Sun.  nearly  750,000  lines.  Turning  back  to  circulation,  approximately  .‘ITS  fulltime  em- 

In  just  two  years,  the  morn-  Since  its  .start  the  Sun  has  Cowles  pointed  out  that  it  has  ployes  on  the  payroll, 
ing  Suffolk  Sun  has  carved  out  had  a  strong  Classified  position  been  necessary  to  replace  almost  With  the  installation  of  two 
a  solid  place  for  itself  in  a  mar-  and  this  has  improved  but  at  a  all  of  the  carrier  boys  every  more  press  units,  the  Sun  will 
ket  enclave  already  .served  not  slower  rate  than  other  adver-  year.  While  the  turnover  is  enlarge  its  capacity  for  color 
only  by  New  York’s  metropoli-  tising  classes.  Cowles  reported  roughly  100  percent  among  the  and  will  be  able  to  accept  Specta- 
tan  dailies  but  by  S'ewsday,  the  that  Classified  had  broken  boys,  it  takes  nearly  six  men  on  Color  preprint  runs.  The  Sun 
Lony  Inland  Prenn  and  weeklies  thiough  the  2-million  line  pla-  each  motor  route  before  a  “per-  has  maintained  a  tradition  of 
in  almost  every  township  of  teau  in  10  months.  manent”  carrier  is  obtained.  printing  color  in  newspictures 

Suffolk  County  on  the  eastern  “Every  day,”  Cowles  said,  “We  had  to  learn  how  to  de-  and  charts  on  Page  One.  The 

sector  of  Long  Lsland.  “the  Suffolk  Sun  becomes  more  liver  a  morning  newspaper  in  largest  paper — up  to  36  pages 

Gardner  Cowles  III,  publish-  of  an  advertising  force  in  this  New  York  State  before  7  a.m.,”  — usually  comes  on  Wednesday 
er  of  the  Suffolk  Sun  which  was  million  population  market.”  Cowles  said.  “We  had  to  train  when  grocery  advertising  is  ex- 
established  from  scratch,  gave  The  additional  linage,  he  our  people  to  handle  the  spe-  tensive.  The  Sun  will  have  48- 
his  publisher’s  report  of  prog-  .stressed,  has  been  sold  with  in-  cific  areas  they  worked  in.  Early  j)age  capacity  by  the  end  of  this 
ress  this  week  when  the  two-  creased  rates  in  all  categories,  this  year  we  equipped  61  of  our  year. 

year-old  newspaper  was  saluted  “I  base  the  improvement,”  he  district  managers’  cars  with  Proudly,  the  Suffolk  Sun’s 
at  a  birthday  party  in  the  Ad-  commented,  “on  the  fact  that  two-way  radios.  They  come  on  promotion  director,  Elliott 
vertising  Club  of  New  York.  to<lay’s  Suffolk  Sun  is  much  im-  the  air  at  4  a.m.  Should  any  Eakin,  called  attention  to  the 

A  memlier  of  the  Cowles  provetl  over  the  product  we  were  carrier  have  a  question  he  sim-  fact  that  the  paper  begins  its 
family  that  is  deejjly  involved  putting  out  12  months  ago.  It  is  ply  calls  the  main  office  and  a  third  year  ahead  of  1,609  of 
in  journalism  with  the  newspa-  now  a  better  advertising  ve-  district  manager  will  meet  him  the  other  1,745  dailies  in  cir- 
pers  in  Des  Moines  and  Minne-  hide  to  carry  the  merchant’s  within  10  minutes.  This  pro-  culation  size, 
apolis  and  with  Look  and  other 
magazines,  “Pat”  Cowles  jire- 
faced  his  .statement  to  a  large 
audience  from  New  York’s  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publishing  fra¬ 
ternity  with  an  obser\’ation  that 
the  “toughest  job”  for  setting 
up  a  new  newspaper  lies  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  circulation  system. 

Now,  with  more  than  1,000 
carrier  boys  and  225  adult  motor 
route  carriers,  the  Suffolk  Sun 
is  “well  over”  80,000  and  Cowles 
said  he  sees  it  out  of  the  in¬ 
fancy  stage  and  on  the  way  to 
a  mature  success. 

The  report  of  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.,  of  which 
Gardner  (“Mike”)  Cowles — 

Pat’s  father — is  chairman,  has 
noted  that  the  Suffolk  Sun  is 
still  a  drain  on  corporate  in¬ 
come,  but  the  young  publisher’s 
figures  indicated  that  consider¬ 
able  improvement  has  been  made 
in  advertising  revenue. 

The  linage  accounting  ))ro- 
■'■ided  by  Advertising  Director 
Daniel  L.  Lionel  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2.2  million  for  the  first 
10  months  of  this  year  as  com- 
l)ared  with  the  volume  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1967. 

The  total  linage  through  Oc¬ 
tober  was  given  as  6,260,761. 

For  a  year  ago  it  was  4,033,602 
lines. 

Biggest  gains  have  l)ecn  made 
in  letail  categories,  Cowles 
noted,  and  these  reflect  not  only 
regular  schedules  from  almost 
all  of  the  food  chains  and  de- 
I)artment  stores  but  many  spec¬ 
ial  inserts  for  shopping  centers 
which  are  developed  in  cooper- 
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Leak  and  lie 
tests  spark 
news  rivalry 

Boston 

A  flash  of  old-fashioned  com¬ 
petitive  journalism  hit  readers 
of  Boston’s  newspaper  apain  this 
week,  with  an  unique  twist. 

Two  state  lawmakers  volun¬ 
tarily  subjected  them.selves  to  lie 
detector  tests  to  convince  ev’ery- 
one  they  weren’t  responsible  for 
a  “leak”  that  gave  the  Herald 
Traveler  an  advance  break  on 
part  of  an  official  report  con¬ 
cerning  “outrageous”  abuses  in 
welfare  programs. 

Three  Herald  Traveler  editors 
said  State  Senator  Beryl  Cohen 
had  been  “hauled  out  of  l)ed”  at 
2  A.M.  Sunday  for  questioning 
by  Boston  Globe  reporter  and 
had  been  accused  of  giving  the 
“exclusive”  storj’  to  the  Herald 
Traveler. 

Political  columnist  Thomas  C. 
Gallagher  had  outlined  in  the 
Sunday  Herald  Traveler  some  of 
the  “shocking”  findings  of 
Cohen’s  Legislative  Committee, 
whose  official  report  was  to  l)e 
released  in  a  few  days. 

Before  the  day  was  out,  a 
Herald  Traveler  spokesman  said, 
Cohen  and  two  other  legislators 
took  lie  detector  tests  to  disprove 
any  role  in  leaking  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

However,  Globe  editors  Rob¬ 
ert  Healy  and  Ian  Menzies 
denied  their  paper  had  suggested 
the  lawmakers  take  the  tests. 
They  said  Cohen  admitted  that 
he  and  Rep.  Paul  Cavanaugh 
had  gone  to  a  state  police  officer 
who  knew  how  to  operate  the 
machine  and  did  it  all  as  a  joke. 
Later,  Cohen  said  he  thought  it 
wasn’t  a  very  good  idea. 

At  first,  Cohen  described  the 
Gallagher  story  as  “99  percent 
false”  but  in  a  news  conference 
he  extolled  the  reporter’s  in¬ 
genuity  in  obtaining  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  substantiated 
by  the  official  report. 

All  of  the  Boston  dailies  gave 
full  play  to  the  committee’s  find¬ 
ings  on  Wednesday. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Herald 
T I’aveler  has  Iwasted  of  its  scoop 
on  foretelling  Jacqueline  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  plans  to  marry  Aristotle 
Onassis  and  its  beat  the  day 
after  election  when  it  reported 
that  Richard  M.  Nixon  had  won, 
ev'en  before  the  crucial  Illinois 
vote  was  official. 

For  its  part  in  the  sharp 
revival  of  rivalry,  the  Globe 
wrapped  up  a  remote  mountain 
airplane  crash  story  with  blan¬ 
ket  coverage  by  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 


Nixon  group  buys 
papers  at  .4uburu 

AVBI  RN,  IXI). 

The  Nixon  newspaper  group 
has  acquired  the  Auburn  Star 
and  two  affiliated  semi-weeklies, 
the  Auburn  Courier  and  the 
Auburn  Dispatch. 

V.  E.  Buchanan,  president  of 
Auburn  Printing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Star,  an  evening 
daily  of  .5,000  circulation,  for 
more  than  50  years  made  the 
announcement. 

Mrs.  Mark  Honej'Avell,  senior 
partner  of  Nixon  Newspapers 
.Associates,  said  Buchanan  will 
remain  as  a  consultant.  Don  M. 
Nixon  will  l)e  general  manager. 
A  graduate  of  Culver  Military 
.Academy  and  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  has  l)een  working  as 
business  manager  of  the  Wabash 
Plain  Dealer,  one  of  the  four 
Nixon  newspapers. 

• 

Sitl  Davis  now  chief 
of  Group  W  bureau 

Washington 

Sid  Davis,  White  House  cor¬ 
respondent  under  President 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son  for  Group  W  (Westinghouse 
Broadcasting  Company) ,  has 
been  appointed  chief  of  the 
Group  W  Washington  News  Bu¬ 
reau. 

Davis,  a  broadcast  journalist 
since  graduation  from  the  Ohio 
University  School  of  Journalism 
in  1952,  l^came  a  correspondent 
at  1600  Pennsylvania  .Avenue  in 
the  fall  of  1959  soon  after  he 
joined  Group  W.  In  that  capac¬ 
ity  he  logged  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  travel  with  three 
Presidents.  He  was  one  of  three 
reporters  at  the  swearing-in  of 
President  Johnson  aboard  Air 
Force  One  at  Dallas  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

• 

Joins  business  paper 

Los  Angeles 

Jerry  Campl>ell,  former  finan¬ 
cial  writer  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  will  leave  his  post  as  West 
Coast  manager  for  PR  News- 
wire  December  2  to  liecome  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  California 
Business,  Los  Angeles-based 
business  newspaper  which  will 
become  a  weekly  in  January. 

• 

Bruce  Warner  retires 

Chicago 

Bruce  F.  Warner,  a  salesman 
for  newsprint  companies  for  46 
years,  will  retire  December  31. 
For  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
been  a  representative  for  Lake 
Superior  Newsprint  Co.  Prevd- 
ously  he  worked  for  the  Wright 
Company  and  Minnesota-On- 
tario  Pai>er  Co. 


Unions  ivin 
election  at 
struck  paper 

Los  Angeles 

The  District  Director  of  the 
National  Lalwr  Relations  Board 
has  ordered  an  election  in  which 
both  former  and  present  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Los  Auf/eles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  would  vote  on 
certification  of  bargaining  units. 

Carl  Abrahams  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Office  approved  petitions 
filed  by  the  Newspaper  Guild, 
which  struck  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  last  December,  and  eight 
craft  unions  that  joined  in  the 
strike. 

NLRB’s  general  counsel  in 
Washington  has  ruled  against 
the  union’s  claim  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  engaged  in  unfair  labor 
))ractices. 

The  newspaper’s  management 
has  not  indicated  yet  whether 
it  will  appeal  to  the  Board 
from  the  district  order  for  a 
certification  election  or  whether 
it  will  contest  the  eligibility  of 
voters. 

The  union’s  strike  commit¬ 
tee  claimed  that  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  is  suffering  from  loss  of 
circulation,  due  to  the  strike, 
and  from  reduced  advertising 
linage,  due  partly  to  a  boycott 
effort  directed  against  com¬ 
panies  that  have  outlets  in  other 
cities  where  Hearst  newspapers 
are  published. 

George  Hear.st,  publisher  of 
the  Herald-Examiner,  tleclined 
comment  on  these  assertions 
but  pointed  to  the  healthy  size 
of  the  current  editions.  A  50- 
page  paper  on  Monday  has  more 
than  26  pages  of  advertising 
and  70  advertisers  had  space  in 
the  82-page  main  section  on 
Sunday.  The  supplements  also 
carried  their  usual  volume  of 
advertising. 

• 

New  name  at  ISU 

Ames,  Iowa 

Iowa  State  University  has  re¬ 
ceived  approval  from  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  to  redesignate 
the  department  of  technical  jour¬ 
nalism  as  the  department  of 
journalism  and  mass  communi¬ 
cation.  In  its  request,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  said  the  term  “journal¬ 
ism”  no  longer  adequately  de¬ 
scribes  a  field  which  now 
encompasses  a  variety  of  com¬ 
munication  activities. 

• 

Received  too  late  for  inclusion 
in  the  E&P  presidential  poll 
were  the  following  endorsements 
for  Richard  M.  Nixon:  the  Ard¬ 
more  (Okla.)  Daily  Ardmorite 
and  the  Sandusky  (0.)  Register. 


Seacrests  buy 
Star -Herald 
at  Scottsbluff 

Sale  of  the  majority  of  the 
stock  in  the  67-year-old  Seotts- 
bluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald  hy  five 
sons  and  daughters  of  the 
founder,  H.  J.  Wisner,  to  Joe  W. 
Seacrest  and  Joe  R.  Seacrest  of 
Lincoln,  and  James  C.  Seacrest 
of  North  Platte  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Management  of  the  Star-Her¬ 
ald,  15,.5()0  circulation,  remains 
unchanged  with  Floyd  C.  Wisner 
as  publisher  and  president  of 
Star-Herald  Printing  Company. 
Victor  R.  Blackledge  continues 
as  business  manager  and  corpo¬ 
ration  vicepresident. 

Named  to  the  new  position  of 
assistant  publisher  is  Gene  Wis¬ 
ner,  son  of  Floyd,  who  for  10 
years  has  been  associated  with 
the  Star-Herald  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

Negotiations  were  handled  by 
Vernon  and  Abbott  Paine,  Clare¬ 
mont,  Calif,  newspaper  brokers. 

Both  Floyd  Wisner  and  Black- 
ledge  continue  as  stockholders 
and  together  with  the  three  Sea- 
crests  constitute  the  new  board 
of  directors.  Joe  W.  Seacrest  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Lincoln  Journal;  Joe  R.  Seacrest 
is  the  Journal’s  managing  editor 
and  James  C.  Seacrest  is  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  A’ort/i 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph,  an  eve¬ 
ning  daily. 

The  Seacrests  purcha.serl  their 
stock  interest  both  personally 
and  through  Western  Publishing 
Company,  a  Nebraska  corpora¬ 
tion  which  they  own.  Western 
has  newspaper  and  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  at  Scottsbluff  and  at 
North  Platte  where  the  Tele¬ 
graph  is  also  engaged  in  the  web 
offset  printing  business. 


In  Humphrey  list 

Three  newspapers  were  incor¬ 
rectly  listed  in  the  E&P  Presi¬ 
dential  Poll  (November  2)  as 
supporting  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
These  supporting  Huliert  H. 
Humphrey  were:  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  of  Little  Rock,  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panteigraph 
and  the  Springfield  (Ill.)  Reg¬ 
ister. 

Eugene  Williams,  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  in  the  Copley  group, 
advises  that  it  supported  neither 
Nixon  nor  Humphrey  in  pre¬ 
election  editorials.  Due  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  the  Tribune  was 
put  in  the  Nixon  column  in  the 
E&P  Presidential  Poll  (Novem¬ 
ber  2). 
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^Politically  motivated  ’ 

Late  poll  dismayed  Nixon  staff, 
Klein  tells  editorial  writers 


By  euniplu'll  Watnoii 

San  Dikgo,  Calif. 

A  public  opinion  poll  which 
appeared  the  day  before  the 
Presidential  election  came  under 
fire  at  the  22nd  annual  National 
Editorial  Writers  Conference 
here  November  13-16. 

This  Louis  Harris  Poll  was  a 
serious  fault,  said  Herbert  G. 
Klein,  communications  director 
for  President-elect  Richard 
M.  Nixon  and  former  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union. 

Klein  sugfirested  Harris  Poll 
subscribers  should  ask  why  this 
added  poll  was  taken  and  why 
it  was  taken  at  that  particular 
time.  The  poll’s  40  percent  for 


Humphrey  and  15  for  Wallace 
percentages  which  eliminated  the 
doubtful  voters. 

Gallup  offered  to  lend  NCEW 
the  American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  facilities  so  editorial 
writers  might  gauge  public  re¬ 
action  to  new  ideas  which,  he 
declared,  this  country  so  des¬ 
perately  needs. 

NCEW  members  can  obtain 
better  views  of  public  reaction 
through  polls  and  “I  know  of  no 
other  people  better  qualified  to 
supply  ideas,”  he  told  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Offer  Accepted 


although  the  war  may  go  on  for 
a  year  or  two.  The  chief  of  a 
million  armed  forces  men  in  the 
Pacific  was  introduced  by  his 
son,  Joseph,  a  San  Diego  Trib¬ 
une  reporter.  A  second  son  is  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

NCEW  reported  a  record 
membership  of  391.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  selected  Boston  as  its 
1970  convention  city  in  a  secret 
ballot.  The  1969  meeting  will  be 
in  Indianapolis,  October  1-4. 

Paul  McKalip,  editor,  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen,  presided 
at  the  final  banquet  after  “warn¬ 
ing”  his  elected  successor  that 
his  constitutional  term  of  office 
extends  through  the  rest  of  this 
year. 


pressed  by  James  A.  Copley, 
chairman  of  the  Copley  Press,  in 
a  welcome  to  the  convention. 

The  publisher  actually  was 
addressing  two  meetings  at  the 
same  time,  although  his  personal 
appearance  was  before  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers.  A  video  tape 
greeting  was  l)eing  shown  at  the 
Copley  Newspaper  Editorial 
Conference  at  nearby  Borrego 
Springs  at  the  time  of  his 
address  here. 

Copley  observed  that  Cali- 
fornias  200th  anniversary  will 
be  observed  here  next  year.  To¬ 
day  San  Diego  is  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  tomorrow,  with  air, 
space  and  oceanography  develop¬ 
ments,  he  declared. 

16  Critiques 

Frank  discussions  marked  the 
day-long  meetings  of  16  edito¬ 
rial  page  critique  groups.  These 
included  two  specials  on  the 
Presidential  election.  Results 
showed  that  no  editorial  writer 
is  regarded  as  a  hero  among  his 
colleagues. 


Nixon,  43  for  Hubert  H.  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  14  for  Wallace  caused 
him  some  chagrin,  Klein  de¬ 
clared,  in  pointing  to  a  wide¬ 
spread  view  that  all  Presiden¬ 
tial  pollsters  turned  out  to  l)e 
fairly  accurate. 

Gallup  disputed 

Klein  also  reported  he  tended 
to  disagree  with  the  statement 
of  Dr.  George  Gallup  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  that  no  one  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
polls  influence  v'oting  conditions 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 
Gallup  spoke  from  the  same  plat¬ 
form  at  the  same  session. 

While  polls  do  not  provide  a 
bandwagon  effect  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  an  election,  they  do 
affect  the  morale  of  the  party, 
contributions  to  the  party  and 
even  the  conduct  of  a  campaign, 
Klein  declared. 

Charging  the  “late  Harris 
Poll”  was  “politically  moti¬ 
vated,”  Klein  also  said  the  an¬ 
nounced  findings  dismayed 
Nixon  followers. 

Gallup  replied  he  thought  the 
late  Harris  Poll  was  ill-con¬ 
ceived.  He  declared  the  move  re¬ 
minded  him  of  a  similar  mistake 
he  made  in  1944  when  he  took  a 
Sunday  morning  poll.  He  said 
he  ignored  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  l)een  up  late  the  night 
before  were  still  asleep.  In  ex¬ 
plaining  his  views  after  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Gallup  told  E&P  he  did  not 
disagree  with  the  idea  of  a  late 
poll,  only  with  its  conception.  He 
also  declared  himself  to  be  very 
disappointed  that  some  media 
did  not  publish  the  final  Gallup 
figures  despite  telegrams  dis- 
paU'hed  to  top  soui-ces.  These 
were  the  43  for  Nixon,  42  for 


William  D.  Snider,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News  and  Record, 
who  was  elected  1969  president 
at  the  meetings  here,  assured 
Gallup  that  the  association  in¬ 
tends  to  implement  this  offer 
during  the  coming  year.  Such 
action  will  be  for  the  benefit  of 
newspapers  and  the  nation,  he 
declared. 

During  a  question  period 
Klein  was  asked  to  forecast  his 
future  with  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  said  he  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  fired. 

NCEW’s  program  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  dinner  session  with 
California  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan,  who  cut  short  his  pre¬ 
pared  speech  to  allow  more 
time  for  questions  and  answers, 
and  a  program  devoted  to  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  affairs. 

Galo  Plaza,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  said  that  there 
were  signs  that  the  newspaper 
definition  of  what  is  newsworthy 
from  Latin  America  is  being 
broadened. 

Some  newspapers  now  have 
their  own  hemi.sphere  corre¬ 
spondents  who  are  trying  to 
promote  the  way  as  well  as  the 
what  “whenever  their  editors 
let  them,”  the  OAS  executive 
said. 

Warning  Given 

Covey  T.  Oliver,  assistant  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  told  the  edi¬ 
torial  writers  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  keeping  the  people 
thoughtfully  informed  on  Latin 
American  news  events  on  a  day 
to  day  basis. 

Admiral  John  S.  McCain,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief.  Pacific,  said 
the  enemy  is  licked  in  Vietnam 


Paul  Ringler,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  advanced  to  the  association 
vicepresidency  with  Calvin 
Mayne,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Union,  secretary,  and 
Charles  J.  Wellner,  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal, 
treasurer. 

Copley’s  Vi’eleome 

Edward  Niciejewski,  San 
Diego  Union  and  convention  pro¬ 
gram  director,  and  Lloyd  R. 
Armour,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  were  reelected  to  the 
executive  board.  Robert  W. 
Smith,  Minneapolis  Star,  was 
added  to  the  board  to  fill  the 
third  vacancy. 

Strong  kinship  with  NCEW’s 
basic  goal — that  of  preserving 
journalistic  integrity — was  ex¬ 


Among  questions  raised  were: 
Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
against  pressure  groups?  When 
does  the  editorial  writer  cushion 
and  when  does  he  resist  firmly 
the  forces  creating  local  dis¬ 
turbances?  Is  there  any  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  cities? 

It  was  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  appear  at  times  to  be  the 
helpless  captive  of  hecklers  and 
demonstrators,  “who  are  not 
headline  hunting  but  only  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  on  television.” 

Provocative  statements  in¬ 
cluded:  “There  is  little  editorial 
reference  to  the  black  separatist 
movement;”  “We  are  so  sensi¬ 
tive  to  criticism  of  the  press  that 
we  react  violently,”  and  “Dema¬ 
gogues  know  the  inherent  limita- 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


TO  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  go  two  former  newspaper  editorial  writers, 
named  as  special  assistants  to  President-elect  Richard  M.  Nixon  for 
whom  they  worked  in  the  campaign.  At  left,  Raymond  K.  Price  Jr., 
ex-New  York  Herald  Tribune;  at  right,  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  Jr.,  ex-St. 

Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Time  is  set 
in  Enquirer 
stock  sale 

Cincinnati 

U.S.  District  Judge  David  S. 
Porter  has  put  into  effect  his 
final  judgment  which  requii-es 
E.  W.  Scripps  Company  to  give 
up  its  controlling  interest  in 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  Inc. 

Under  his  lailing,  both  the  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.  and  one  of  its  minor¬ 
ity  shareholders,  Robert  J. 
Mains,  will  l>e  ]>erniitted  to  in¬ 
tervene  as  friends  of  the  court 
when  Scripiis  submits  its  plan 
for  divestiture  of  (ib'c  of  En¬ 
quirer  stock  now  held  in  voting 
trust  certificates. 

The  formal  judgment  is  based 
on  a  consent  decree,  agreed  to 
by  Scrijips  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  last  Sejffember.  The 
court  order  gives  Scripps  18 
months  (until  May  1970)  to  sell 
its  equity  interest  "upon  such 
terms  and  contlitions  as  will 
})ermit  the  Eiuiuirer  to  continue 
to  oi)erate  as  a  strong  and  viable 
company.” 

Purchaser's  qualifications 

The  purchaser,  it  is  siiecified, 
must  lie  a  person  ( 1 )  who  has 
no  interest,  financial  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  Scripps  Company  or  the 
Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust  and 
is  not  related  to  a  holder  of  any 
such  interest,  (2)  who  is  not 
an  officer,  director,  shareholder, 
agent  or  employee  of  either  or 
relative  thereof,  and  (3)  who  is 
not  a  person  in  whom  Scripps 
or  the  Trust  has  at  the  time  of 
the  sale  any  financial  interest 
whether  by  stock  ownership  or 
othei'wise. 

Scripps  is  required  to  notify 
the  court  of  any  contract  for 
sale  of  the  Enquirer  interest  not 
less  than  60  days  prior  to  the 
closing  date. 

Another  section  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  bars  Scripps,  until  No¬ 
vember  1973,  from  acquiring 
any  interest  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  19-county  area  which 
embraces  Brown,  Butler,  Cler¬ 
mont,  Clinton,  Hamilton,  High- 
lan<l  and  Warren  in  Ohio,  Boone, 
Bracken,  Campbell,  Gallatin, 
Grant,  Kenton  and  Pendleton  in 
Kentucky,  and  Dearborn,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Ohio,  Ripley  and  Switzer¬ 
land  in  Indiana. 

Must  continue  business 

The  Scripps  Company,  which 
owns  the  Cinciminti  Post  & 
Times-Stnr,  may  effect  divesti¬ 
ture  of  its  Enquirer  stock  by 
exchange  of  .stock  with  another 
jiarty  but  it  would  then  be  en¬ 
joined  from  voting  such  stock 
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and  would  be  required  to  divest 
such  stock  within  two  years  of 
its  acquisition. 

The  court  will  require  the 
purchaser  of  En<iuirer  stock  to 
file  its  representation  that  “it 
intends  to  continue  to  oj)erate 
the  business  as  a  going  concern 
engaged  in  the  publication,  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sale  of  a  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.” 

The  Enquirer  is  now  published 
mornings  but  that  is  not  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  order.  The  Post  & 
Times-Star  is  an  evening  daily, 
without  Sunday  edition. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sep- 
temlier  30,  1967,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.  had  gross  income  of 
$22.5  million  and  net  earnings 
of  $1.9  million.  The  company 
owned  a  small  interest  in  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  baseball  team 
and  also  in  the  Cincinnati  Ben- 
gals  of  the  American  Football 
League. 

Three  new  directors  of  Cin- 
chniati  Etiquirer  were  elected 
November  19.  They  are:  San¬ 
ford  M.  Brooks,  local  banker 
and  industrialist;  William  J. 
Williams,  a  land  developer  and 
investor;  and  Philip  G.  Barach, 
president  of  a  shoe  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm. 

They  replace  Harold  R.  Le- 
Blond,  who  died  recently;  Roger 
H.  Ferger,  retired  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Enquirer;  and 
Barnard  Towns;end,  financial 
vicepiesident  of  E.  W.  Sci’ipps 
Co. 

Net  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemlx*!’  30  was  re¬ 
ported  as  $2  million,  equal  to 
.$2.43  a  share,  compared  with 
$1.9  million,  equal  to  $2.28  a 
share,  for  the  previous  year. 
Sales  amounted  to  $24  million, 
up  from  $22.5  million.  The  reg¬ 
ular  (piarteily  dividend  of  35 
cents  a  share  was  declared. 


Tlioiii»ioii  stock  split 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd. 
shareholders  approved  a  3-for-l 
split  of  the  common,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Noveml)er  19.  The  com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
previously  said  it  jilanned  to  pay 
a  6-cent  quarterly  dividend  on 
the  split  shares.  That  dividend, 
payable  Dec.  15  to  stock  of 
record  Nov.  26,  is  equivalent  to 
18  cents  on  pre-split  shares,  on 
which  the  company  paid  14 
cents. 


Delivery  rate  upped 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Home  deli\’er>’  circulation 
rates  of  the  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  Oakland  Tribune  have  been 
advanced  50  cents  to  $3.25 
monthly. 


Look  editor  elected 
president  of  SDX 


Atlanta 

William  B.  .\rthur,  editor  of 
Look  magazine,  was  elected 
(Novemlier  23)  as  the  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
Professional  Journalism  Society. 


William  B.  Arthur 

Arthur,  who  began  his  career 
on  the  Loiiisrille  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  is  the  first  editor  of  a 
general  magazine  to  head  the 
fraternity  since  its  founding  in 
1909.  His  magazine  won  the 
SDX  Award  for  Public  Service 
in  magazine  journalism  seven 
times,  more  than  any  other 
periotlical. 

Arthur  began  his  22-year  as¬ 
sociation  with  Look  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1946,  transferred  to 
New  York  as  senior  editor,  be¬ 
came  assistant  managing  editor 
and  in  Decemlx'r  1953  managing 
editor,  then  editor  in  May  1966. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  na¬ 
tional  office,  Arthur  served  as 
director  of  Region  One  for  SDX. 

More  than  500  newsmen,  col¬ 
lege  journalism  students  and 
educators  were  in  attendance 
when  the  four-day  session 
opened.  The  delegates  repre¬ 
sented  more  than  18,000  mem- 
liers  from  chapters  in  the  United 
States  and  three  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  rejiort  charging  President 
Johnson  with  “reckless  handling 
of  the  tiuth”  and  “the  worst 
record  for  credibility  of  any 
])resident  in  history”  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee,  of  which 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington 
correspondent  of  Cowles  news- 
jiapers,  is  chairman. 

The  basic  conclusion  was  that 
government  officials  and  agen¬ 
cies,  judges  and  lawyers,  and 
politicians  have  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  during  1968  with  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Law.  The  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration,  the  American  Bar 


Association’s  Reardon  Report 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Chicago 
police  during  the  Democratic 
Party  convention,  drew  the 
sharpest  fire. 

The  Mollenhoff  report  asserted 
that  policies  of  the  Johnson  Ad¬ 
ministration  resulted  in  the 
credibility  gap  reaching  “awe- 
.some  proportions,”  making  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon 
two  of  the  most  difficult  lieats 
in  Washington  to  cover. 

“President  Johnson’s  penchant 
for  secrecy,  his  refusal  to  hold 
formal,  announced-in-advance 
news  conferences,  and  his  reck¬ 
less  handling  of  the  truth”  cre¬ 
ated  serious  problems  for  news¬ 
men,  the  report  said. 

The  Reardon  Report,  setting 
standards  for  the  release  of  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  criminal 
trials  by  judges,  lawyers,  and 
law  enforcement  officials  had 
resulted  in  undue  restrictions 
upon  press  coverage,  it  was 
charged. 

The  committee  took  issue  with 
.some  columnists  and  publica¬ 
tions  that  have  criticized  news- 
jiaper  and  television  coverage  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Chicago 
police  during  the  Democratic 
Convention.  The  committee 
acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
presenting  a  balanced  picture  of 
such  events  but  it  called  the 
treatment  of  newsmen  by  the 
Chicago  police  “shocking”  and 
commented  that  “certainly  it  is 
in  the  Ix^st  interests  of  society 
for  new.smen  and  others  to  lie 
present  as  uninvolved  ob- 
serv’ers.” 

Chicago  was  not  the  only  place 
newsmen  were  battered  while 
covering  disorders.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reported  that  several  were 
injured  while  covering  student 
riots  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Uruguay  and  other  na¬ 
tions. 

The  press  ran  into  a  problem 
also  in  Goose  Lake,  Iowa.  The 
SDX  report  protested  a  dollar- 
a-minute  inspection  fee  a  local 
school  board  imposed  to  keep 
board  records  away  from  public 
scrutiny.  An  SDX' chapter  cen¬ 
sured  a  Florida  newspaper  for 
firing  a  reporter  who  signed  an 
affidavit  charging  members  of  a 
county  school  l)oard  with  hold-  j 
ing  closed  door  meetings  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  state  law. 

On  the  committee  with  Mollen¬ 
hoff,  were:  William  McGaffin, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  Robert  S. 
McCord,  Arkansas  Democrat;^ 
William  J.  Small,  CBS,  Wash*: 
ington,  and  Alvin  E.  Austin,  j 
University  of  North  Dakota.  ^ 
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j  Outlook  with  Nixon 

■  Business  will  face 
,  same  PR  headaches 
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Chicago 

Public  relations  practitioners 
were  cautioned  here  this  week 
that  their  legal  headaches,  due 
to  governmental  agencies’  anti¬ 
business  attitudes,  probably 
won’t  subside  right  away  under 
the  Nixon  Administration  in 
Washington. 

It  isn’t  likely,  said  Morton  J. 
Simon,  Philadelphia  attorney, 
that  bureaucrats  will  “lay  off” 
business  and  its  communicators 
until  many  personnel  changes 
are  made. 

And  even  if  Nixon  should  seek 
an  easing  of  administrative 
agency  pressures,  Simon  said, 
he  cannot  change  personnel  until 
the  terms  of  the  individual  com¬ 
missioners  expire  in  due  course. 

“It  will  take  several  years,’’ 
he  told  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America,  “for  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  to  develop  from  this 
source,  even  assuming  that  new 
appointees  would  l)e  more  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathetic  about 
the  communications  function.’’ 

Simon  said  it  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  “increased  legal  head¬ 
aches  because  of  the  non-pro¬ 
liferating  ‘consumer  protection’ 
movement,  which  is  true  at  l)oth 
the  federal  and  state  levels.’’  He 
said  the  PR  man  already  is  feel¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  these  agencies. 

Simon  added  that  such  a 
groundswell  of  anti-business  and 
anti-Madison  Avenue  feeling  has 
already  developed  along  these 
lines  in  the  minds  of  both  con- 
-sumer  and  legislator  that  im¬ 
mediate  or  even  mo<lerate-range 
reversal  is  unlikely,  liecause 
.some  of  the  anti-communications 
rhetoric  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  justified. 

“That  is  unfortunate,  Imt 
true,”  he  said. 

“In  short,  the  time  has  come 
to  take  a  hard  and  searching 
look  at  what  I  have  come  to  call 
Public  Relations  Law.” 

Indicative  of  the  changing 
rules,  he  said,  are  the  recent 
congressional,  judicial  and  regu¬ 
latory  “gambits”  in  such  legal 
areas  as  copyright,  lil)el  and 
slander,  rights  of  privacy  and 
publicity,  lobbying,  employment 
practices,  financial  and  corpo¬ 
rate  disclosures,  obscenity,  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  deceptive  trade 
practices,  and  trade  union  nego¬ 
tiation. 

During  a  workshop  on  budget¬ 
ing,  Chester  Burger,  New  York 
management  consultant,  said  the 
PR  director  should  ask  for 
enough  funds  and  facilities  to 


do  the  job  in  the  most  economical 
manner — and  no  more. 

Overhead  charges  should  be 
kept  low  and  everything  allo¬ 
cated  to  objectives,  he  said.  Pro¬ 
grams  should  be  submitted  to 
product  managers,  divisions,  fi¬ 
nancial  officers,  corporate  officers 
and  labor  relations  departments, 
with  a  price  tag  on  them.  Upon 
their  approval,  the  cost  should 
l)e  charged  to  their  budgets.  If 
any  feel  the  program  is  not 
worth  paying  for,  it  is  not  worth 
carrying  out. 

Dan  J.  Forrestal,  director  of 
public  relations,  Monsanto  Com¬ 
pany,  declared  that  shaping  the 
corporate  reputation  must  “in¬ 
volve  recognition  of  the  limita¬ 
tions  and  challenges  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  public  relations  as  well 
as  the  opportunities  and  glories 
of  the  game.” 

Curtis  L.  Anders,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Carl  Byoir  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  former  investment  coun¬ 
sellor,  recommended  that  PRS.A, 
meml)ers  strengthen  the  working 
relationships  between  corporate 
spokesmen  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  the  press,  security 
analysts,  employees,  customers, 
suppliers  and  all  others  to  whom 
corporate  information  is  im¬ 
portant. 

“I  would  like  to  think  that  if 
we  really  put  corporate  informa¬ 
tion  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
need  it,”  Anders  said,  “the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  could  go  out  of  business 
as  far  as  its  ‘cop  on  the  corner’ 
functions  are  concerned.” 

George  Hammond,  incoming 
president  of  PRSA,  called  for  a 
massive  mobilization  of  people 
and  resources  in  a  scientific 
“countdown”  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  ghettos,  pollution, 
poor  education  and  racial  injus¬ 
tice. 

Hammond,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  declared  that  as  conflicts 
mount  in  number  and  intensity, 
zealots  stride  “toward  the  inevit¬ 
able  showdown — the  ultimate 
tiiumph  of  stubbornness  and 
stupidity.  That  is  a  senseless 
and  outmoded  way  of  handling  a 
public  problem.” 

The  space  program  methodol¬ 
ogy'  with  its  symbol  of  the  count¬ 
down  representing  the  precise 
programmed  efforts  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  inside 
and  outside  of  government, 
offers  a  way  out  that  is  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  hasn’t  been  recog¬ 
nized,  Hammond  asserted. 
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Comics  aid 
victims  of 
Viet  strife 

San  Francisco 

A  dedicated  fan  of  two  syndi¬ 
cated  comic  panels  is  providing 
cheer  for  wounded  servicemen 
by  dispatching  home-made  scrap¬ 
book  editions  to  military  hos¬ 
pitals  and  ships. 

Mrs.  Hugh  C.  Smith,  a  Monte¬ 
rey  Park,  Calif.,  homemaker,  has 
shipped  hundreds  of  these  books 
into  sex’vice  for  Vietnam  casual¬ 
ties  since  her  continuing  pet 
project  for  the  aid  of  war 
wounded  began  two  years  ago. 

Her  separate  books  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Belvedere,  by  Nat 
Greenwood,  and  Medicare,  by 
Reamer  Keller.  Four  or  five 
books  are  shipi)ed  at  a  time. 

“I  am  sure  the  poor  fellows 
in  the  hospitals  enjoy  the  crazy 
antics  of  Belvedere,  a  dog  and 
his  friends,  Jezebel,  a  hep  cat, 
and  Chi  Chi,  a  rare  bird,  as 
much  as  we  do,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

The  Medicare  panel  about 
hospitals,  doctors  and  nurses  is 
“good  medicine,  too,”  she  told 
Adcox  Associates,  the  San  Fran- 
ci.sco  based  syndicate  which  han¬ 
dles  these  two  panels. 

^Irs.  Smith  l)egan  her  hobby 
activity'  by  clipping  Belvedere 
from  her  newspaper  to  send  to 
her  son,  on  a  Navy  ship  in  Viet 
waters,  and  to  her  son-in-law, 
then  with  the  Army’s  “Big  Red 
1.”  When  they  returned  from  the 
war  zone  in  June,  1966,  she  de¬ 
cided  they  had  enjoyed  the  clip¬ 
ping  so  much  she  would  make 
cartoon  books  for  hospitalized 
ser\'ice  men. 

An  appeal  to  Adcox  Associates 
for  proofs  to  use  in  the  home¬ 
made  comic  books  brought  an 
immediate  response  from  Glenn 
Adcox,  president  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate. 


How  list  grew 

The  first  book  of  the  series 
for  war  casualties  went  to  the 
U.S.S.  Repose.  The  Oakland 
Naval  Hospital  was  added  to  the 
list  after  Mrs.  Smith  saw  tele¬ 
vised  pictures  of  burn  victims 
there. 

Later  the  U.S.  Army  Medical 
Center  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands 
and  the  U.S.S.  Sanctuary  were 
added  to  Mrs.  Smith’s  list.  She 
increased  her  output  by  using 
photo  copies  of  the  calendered 
proofs  iweived  regularly  from 
Adcox  Associates  and  sent  each 
installation  several  copies  of 
each  book. 

Small  looseleaf  books  with 


colorful  covers  are  purchased 
for  the  project.  Cartoons  are 
cut,  trimmed  and  pasted  on  one 
side  of  a  page  to  make  the 
books  easy  for  patients  to  han¬ 
dle. 

The  Belvedere  lx)ok  carries 
this  acknowledgement:  “Our 
thanks  to  the  artists,  Mr.  Nat 
Greenwood,  and  to  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  San  Francisco  for  their 
kindness  in  sending  us  the 
Belvedere  proofs.  This  book  is 
made  of  photocopies.  We  hope 
you  enjoy  them.  The  Smith 
Family,  Monterey  Park,  Calif.” 
A  similar  acknowledgement  with 
thanks  to  Reamer  Keller  appears 
in  the  front  of  each  Medicare 
l)ook. 


Supported  by  Family 

Mrs.  Smith  explained  that  she 
credits  her  entire  family  as  she 
often  lets  some  house  work  pile 
up  while  she  is  busy  making  the 
scrapbooks.  Also,  she  advised 
her  husband  thinks  the  project 
important  and  her  family  is 
proud  of  the  activity. 

“The  books  are  my  way  of 
saying  to  our  fighting  men  for 
the  artists,  for  all  of  those  at 
Adcox  Associates  and  for  my 
family  that  we  care  about  you 
and  want  you  to  get  well,”  Mrs. 
Smith  wrote  Adcox. 

Mrs.  Smith  displays  many 
letters  of  thanks  from  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  ships.  Assurance 
that  the  books  and  chuckles  are 
passing  from  patient  to  patient 
was  included  in  one  of  many 
letters  from  Oakland  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  expressing  thanks  for  Mrs. 
Smith’s  thoughtfulness  and  hard 
work.” 

A  letter  of  “sincere  gratitude” 
from  Okinawa  said  the  patients 
particularly  enjoy  the  Medicare 
books  as  these  deal  with  hospital 
life. 

• 

Eagle  in  color 
pleads  for  votes 

San  Francisco 

The  message  an  eagle  carried 
in  color  on  page  one  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  provided  an 
appropriate  election  day  appeal 
to  all  readers. 

“To  the  polls,  ye  sons  of  free¬ 
dom”  read  the  slogan  in  the 
beak  of  the  bird  which  appeared 
in  three-column  width  near  the 
top  of  the  first  page. 

The  illustration  was  too  old 
for  definition  of  its  origin,  the 
Chronicle  advised.  The  symbol 
styled  after  old  wood  block 
drawing's  was  believed  to  date 
back  at  least  a  century. 

The  drawing  came  from  an 
old  type  book.  Companion  art 
work  included  eagles  with  such 
slogans  as  “Vigilance  forever” 
and  “The  Union  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  indicating  Civil  War 
vintage. 
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For  The  Record 

By  Jerry  Yt'alker  Jr. 

JOB  OPKXIXG:  Interested  in  ad  agency  work?  “We  are  looking 
for  gentlemen  with  ideas  in  their  heads  and  fire  in  their  bellies,” 
says  David  Ogilvy  in  the  introduction  to  a  glossy,  four-color 
brochure  his  agency  has  prepared  for  its  campus  recruitment  pro¬ 
gram,  entitled:  “Young  ambitious  men  can  move  fast  and  far  at 
Ogilvy  &  Mather.”  If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  a  job  or 
just  want  to  see  the  brochure,  write  to  Samuel  Frey,  senior  vice- 
president  for  administiation,  2  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

•siV  ☆  ☆ 

st'RKKNiXG:  J.  C.  Penney  may  reach  a  decision  early  next  year  to 
end  its  long  time  hiatus  from  advertising  agencies.  A  special  com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Clint  Thompson,  advertising  manager,  has  been 
set  up  to  explore  the  possibility  of  such  an  assignment:  a  lot  de¬ 
pends  on  how  persuasive  the  ad  agencies  are  in  convincing  the 
committee  of  their  need.  About  13  agencies  have  made  presenta¬ 
tions  so  far.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  ad  agencies  have  the  satisfaction  at 
least  of  knowing  that  Hershey  Foo<ls  Corporation  has  finally  been 
won  over  after  65  years.  The  firm  is  in  the  process  of  listening 
to  presentations  from  ad  agencies  to  handle  advertising  for  its 
chocolate  and  confectionery  products.  Hershey  is  expected  to  name 
either  Ogilvy  &  Mather  or  BBDO. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

COPY  TIP:  In  its  1968  advertising  campaign.  State  Savings  &  Loan 
Association,  with  headquarters  in  Stockton,  California,  prescribed 
“nice,  soothing,  calming,  cooling  money”  as  a  remedy  for  ner\'ous 
tension,  graying  hair,  etc.  “This  copy  treatment,”  reports  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  J.  Foster  Fluetsch,  “has  resulted  in  such  a 
healthy  increase  in  our  deposits  and  new  accounts,  we  plan  to 
continue  the  prescription  approach  in  1969.”  The  co-ordinated 
all-media  campaign  by  Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  is  appearing  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  area. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

MiTiiA  MK.MOS:  June  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  will  carry  a 
special  advertising  section  of  food  service  with  stories  by  Edwin 
Darby,  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Timeu.  .  .  .  First  nine 
month  linage  in  Family  Weekly  is  9.4^^-  ahead  of  last  year  for 
same  period,  according  to  Morton  Frank,  publisher.  Ad  pages  total 
523.5.  .  .  .  Time'ii  page  count  was  off  for  the  first  first  nine  months, 
but  increased  use  of  regional  editions,  color  and  rates  kept  reve¬ 
nues  about  the  same  as  last  year — $61,763,000.  .  .  .  Playboy  will 
finish  up  the  year  with  its  highest  ad  billing  and  linage  in  history 
— $25,443,770.  .  .  .  Render's  Digest  ad  revenue  for  12  months  will 
be  up  18':c  to  $57,500,000.  .  .  .  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising 
said  network  billings  in  Octolier  reached  $179,401,800,  an  all  time 
high  for  a  single  month  in  the  broadca.sting  business.  .  .  .  Sports 
Illustrated's  new  air  travel  study  reveals  it  is  the  husband  who 
most  often  initiates  the  idea  of  an  airstrip  with  his  wife  who  most 
often  suggests  the  tlestination  and  is  responsible  for  82%  of  the 
decisions  in  airline  selection.  .  .  .  Sevmteeu  magazine  survey  on 
the  under-20  bridal  market  says  3.8  million  will  maxY-y  in  the 
next  five  years  and  that  June,  September,  July  in  that  order  are 
the  most  iiopular  months  for  tying  the  knot.  .  .  .  Bridgeton  (N.J.) 
Eeening  Sews  and  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  ari-anged 
a  “Salute  to  the  Textile  Industry”  for  the  week  of  Novemlier  25. 
A  highlight  will  lie  a  banciuet  speech  by  Drew  Pearson. 

☆ 

ACCOfXTs:  First  National  Bank  of  Arizona  to  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
New  York,  Ad  budget  for  1969  will  be  in  excess  of  $750,000  com¬ 
mitted  for  1968,  agency  said.  .  .  .  Shulton  Inc,  to  Comjiton  Adver¬ 
tising  for  Technique  hair  care  products  and  Manpower  men’s 
toiletries.  Billings  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  $2.5  million.  .  .  . 
Wood  Products  Group  of  the  Weyerhaeustu-  Co.  of  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  conjunction  with  its  national  agency.  Cole  and  Weber, 
has  named  Gross,  Pera  &  Rockey  for  local  advertising  in  seven 
southwestern  states.  C&W  has  formed  a  network  of  six  agencies 
in  six  regions  who  are  resjionsible  for  creative  and  media  planning 
within  their  assigned  territories. 

☆  ^ 

.AX.N'i'AL  RKPORT:  Sears  Roebuck  disclosed  at  Iward  of  directors 
meeting  that  it  has  plans  to  build  228  new  stores  in  the  next  five 
years.  Plans  call  for  32  new  stores  in  1969;  59  in  1970;  60  in  1971; 
41  in  1972;  and  .36  in  1973.  Of  these  128  will  lie  in  areas  not  now 


sei^’ed  by  Sears  retail  outlet.  The  remaining  stores  will  replace 
existing  stores  with  larger  facilities. 

i'!'  ☆ 

MoDKL  LAW:  The  American  Advertising  Federation  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  “Model  Deceptive  Practices  Act”  for  adoption  by  states  , 
where  such  legislation  is  desirable  to  curb  false,  misleading  or  ' 
deceptive  sales  activities.  Newsjiapers  would  lx*  exemjit  from 
prosecution  and  penalties  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  publisher  or 
personnel  had  knowledge  of  the  advertiser’s  intent  at  the  time 
of  publication.  The  national  Truth-in-Lending  law  provides  a 
similar  exemption. 

tV  ☆ 

LINAGK  data:  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  is  develojjing  a  re¬ 
port  on  grocery  store  newspaper  advertising  in  the  top  55  markets 
to  coincide  with  the  reports  done  by  SAMI  Inc.,  the  Time-Life 
subsidiaiy  that  is  engaged  in  computerized  reporting  of  grocery 
product  movement  in  26  markets  using  warehouse  withdrawal 
data.  ACB’s  service  will  do  two  things:  (1)  Provide  a  record  of  . 
the  ads  appearing  in  the  market  on  a  particular  products  categoiy,  ' 
showing  the  brands  featured,  size  of  the  ad  and  package  along 
with  price  and  the  nature  of  any  special  offers.  (2)  It  will  tell 
the  manufacturer  the  “Promotion  Power  Rating”  of  his  own  and  • 
each  competitive  brand  by  taking  the  total  linage  accorded  the 
product  category  in  newspaper  ads  in  the  market  and  then  find¬ 
ing  the  proportion  of  that  linage  devoted  to  the  brand.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  retailers  run  a  total  of  10,000  lines  of  advertising  on 
coffee  during  a  report  period  (four  weeks)  in  a  market  and  if 
Maxwell  House  gets  2,550  of  those  lines,  then  Maxwell  House 
would  have  a  PPR  of  25.5 

('AMPAiGN.s:  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.  will  celebrate  its  90th  year  in 
business  in  1969  with  a  step|)ed  up  television  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  on  behalf  of  its  “dime  store”  outlets.  Tele¬ 
vision  commercial  activity’  is  being  expanded  from  five  test  mar¬ 
kets  (Philadelphia,  New  York,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Denver)  to 
40  markets  across  the  country.  .  .  ,  An  8-page  rotogra\’Ure  color 
supplement  in  32  Sunday  newspapers  has  l)een  scheduled  for 
January  19  by  the  General  Electric  Co.  The  insert  will  feature 
home  entertainment  products.  .  .  .  New  York  State’s  lottery  ticket 
ads  are  now  running  in  49  newspapers.  The  newspaper  budget  al¬ 
location  of  $426,000  has  resulted  in  a  cutback  in  billboards  from 
a  iieak  of  more  than  2,000  to  100.  Joseph  H.  Murjihy,  state  tax 
commissioner,  gives  the  Sew  York  Daily  Sews  credit  for  generat¬ 
ing  newspaper  ads  because  it  was  the  first  to  jioint  out  that  ads 
placed  in  non-mail  editions  would  not  violate  federal  laws. 

■A-  ☆  ☆ 

Milestone:  Broadcast  advertiseis  reports  for  a  week  of  Septem¬ 
ber  showed  department  stores  with  over  8000  commercials  on  tv 
in  75  markets.  This  was  enough  to  knix-k  off  auto  dealers  as  local  • 
television’s  numlier  one  advertiser  category,  Norman  E,  Cash, 
president  of  the  Television  Bureau  of  ,\dvertising  told  members : 
at  their  annual  meeting  in  Chicago.  He  said  the  bureau’s  estimates 
for  1968  indicate  local  tv  revenues  will  pass  the  half  billion  dollar  ’ 
mark,  a  15  percent  gain  over  last  year  .  .  .  .Miller  &  Paine 
department  store  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  was  awarded  NBC-tv’s  prize  for  i 
most  effective  use  of  color  in  a  commercial  in  tv’s  first  local  com-  ' 
mercials  competition.  I 

☆  ☆ 

New  Media  Unit:  “The  comjilexities  of  the  broadcast  business, 
the  accelerating  growth  of  local  business  and  the  rapidly  changing 
liasis  of  sales”  were  given  as  reasons  by  Warren  A.  Bahr,  media  ‘ 
director  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  for  the  formation  of  a  new  spot 
radio  and  tv  buying  unit  that  will  have  nine  regional  supervisors  i 
who  are  responsible  for  the  placement  and  evaluation  of  spot  j 
schedules  in  their  geographic  areas.  i 


Distinctly  teasing  was  a  two-column  front-page  cut  and  caption  in 
the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  Outline  asked:  Why  is  Mrs. 
Barry’s  picture  on  the  front  page?  The  reader  was  referred  to  the 
editorial  page.  On  the  editorial  page  appeared  this  explanation: 
Mrs.  Barry  is  the  author  of  the  l,()06th  letter  to  the  editor  to  appear 
in  The  Readers’  Own  Forum,  so  far  this  year.  This  is  an  all-time 
record  number  of  communications  printed  in  the  Herald,  surpassing 
the  1967  total  of  1,005. 
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Bar -Press  guideline 
cooperation  gaining 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

A  judge  who  heads  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  advisory 
committee  on  fair  trial  and  free 
press  said  here  (November  20) 
that  “substantial  progress”  is 
l)eing  made  toward  bar-media 
cooperation  in  resolving  the 
problem  of  prejudicial  publicity 
prior  to  trials. 

U.S.  Judge  Edward  J.  Devitt 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  speaking 
l)efore  the  23rd  international 
conference  of  the  Radio-Televi¬ 
sion  News  Directors  Association, 
said  state  bar  associations  in  40 
.states  have  established  fair 
trial-free  press  committees  and 
that  in  many  localities  joint 
negotiations  are  in  progress 
with  media  groups  looking  to¬ 
ward  adoption  of  voluntary 
codes  of  fair  practice. 

He  said  the  committee  of 
which  he  is  chairman  .seeks  to 
bring  about  a  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  standards  adopted 
last  February  by  the  ABA 
House  of  Delegates,  “and  we  l)e- 
lieve  the  l)est  way  to  accomplish 
this  is  not  through  (|uarreling 
about  whether  your  First 
.Amendment  right  to  a  free  press 
or  our  Sixth  Amendment  right 
to  a  fair  trial  is  superior,  but 
lather  through  cooperation  of 
the  media  and  bar,  particularly 
on  the  local  level  where  a  pre- 
.scription  for  the  problem  can  be 
shaped  in  the  light  of  local 
needs.” 

“Substantial  progress  has 
lieen  made  in  that  direction,” 
Judge  Devitt  added.  “In  most 
localities  leaders  of  the  media 
have  demonstrated  a  readiness 
to  join  in  discussions  of  mean¬ 
ingful  voluntary  codes.  Such 
codes  already  exist  in  a  half 
dozen  states  and  others  are  in 
the  formulating  stages.” 

Judge  Devitt  told  the  broad¬ 
casting  group  that  it  was  “un¬ 
fortunate”  that  the  formulation 
of  the  AB.A  standards  has  been 
construed  by  many  in  the  media 
as  an  “attack  on  the  press  and 
broadcasting. 

■Some  talk  loo  much 

“It  isn’t  that  at  all,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Actually,  the  criticism 
is  more  directed  to  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  as  Iwing  the 
main  .source  of  prejudicial  pre¬ 
trial  information  that  has  found 
its  way  into  the  pattern  of  crime 
news  coverage  all  these  years. 
The  main  objective  (of  the 
standards)  is  to  stop  lawyers 
and  judges  from  talking  too 
much  about  pending  cases. 

“I  urge  upon  you  that  we  can 
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eliminate  these  prejudicial  state¬ 
ments  without  hampering  crime 
news  coverage  or  compromising 
the  precepts  of  free  press  ...  I 
l)elieve  we  are  going  to  see  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead  a 
steadily  mounting  voluntary 
movement — by  the  media,  by 
law  enforcement,  and  by  the  bar 
— in  this  direction.” 

The  judge  said  the  ABA 
recommendations  “attempt  to 
establish  reasonable  guides  for 
professional  conduct  well  within 
the  rights  of  the  l)ench  and  bar 
with  no  interfence  with  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  press 
freedom.” 

“It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  stand¬ 
ards  to  impede  the  reporting  of 
crime  news  to  the  public,  Devitt 
said.  “We  are  as  interested  as 
you  are  in  preventing  abuse  of 
misuse  of  the  standards  as  an 
excuse  for  withholding  news  of 
crime,  including  investigations 
in  progress  and  arrests.  Our 
committee  has  asked  the  state 
and  hx’al  bar  associations  all 
over  the  country  to  l)e  alert  to 
.such  abuses  and  to  use  their 
good  offices  to  help  correct  them. 

“We  of  the  legal  profession 
must  admit  fault  in  neglecting 
our  own  responsibility  for  so 
long.  Prejudicial  publicity  in 
criminal  cases  is  caused  in  most 
instances,  not  directly  by  the 
press,  but  by  lawyers,  court 
attaches,  witnesses,  parties  and 
police  investigative  officers  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  case,  and  some¬ 
times,  by  the  judge  him.self. 
They  talk  too  much.” 

The  Minnesota  card 

Judge  Devitt  recounted  the 
steps  taken  in  his  home  city  and 
Minneapolis  to  arriv’e  at  volun¬ 
tary  guidelines.  He  noted  that 
the  Fair  Trial-Free  Press  Issue 
had  lieen  “a  hot  one”  there,  with 
the  tv  stations,  and  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  expressing  “vigor¬ 
ous  and  .sustained  editorial  op¬ 
position  to  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  .AB.A  report.” 

Representatives  of  the  news 
media  in  the  Twin  Cities  got  to¬ 
gether  and  formed  a  Fair  Trial- 
Free  Press  Council  with  the 
stated  purpose  of  working  to¬ 
ward  the  solution  of  their  com¬ 
mon  problems.  The  Council  func¬ 
tions  under  the  leadership  of 
Justice  Walter  Rogosheske  of 
the  Minnesota  Supreme  Court. 

As  its  first  action,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  issued  small  cards  containing 
the  recommended  guidelines. 
These  cards.  Judge  Devitt  ex¬ 
plained,  have  l)een  issued  to 
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police  officers,  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys,  other  law  enforcement 
officers  and  newsmen. 

One  side  of  the  card  states  the 
nature  of  the  information  that 
should  l)e  made  public  and  the 
other  states  the  information  that 
generally  should  not  be  made 
public  prior  to  trial  of  the  per¬ 
son  arrested. 

Should  and  shouldn't 

The  text  reads  as  follows: 

I.  The  following  information 
generally  sthould  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  at,  or  immediately  following, 
the  time  of  arrest: 

“  ( A )  The  accused’s  name,  age, 
residence,  employment,  marital 
status  and  similar  background 
information. 

(B)  The  substance  or  text  of 
the  charge,  such  as  is,  or  would 
l)e  contained  in  a  complaint,  in¬ 
dictment,  or  information. 

(C)  The  identity  of  the  inves¬ 
tigating  and  arresting  agency 
and  the  length  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

(D)  The  circumstances  im¬ 
mediately  surrounding  an  arrest, 
including  the  time  and  place  of 
arrest,  resistance,  pursuit,  pos¬ 
session  and  use  of  weapons,  and 
a  de.scription  of  items  seized  at 
the  time  of  arrest. 

II.  The  following  informa¬ 
tion  generally  should  not  l)e 
made  public  at,  or  immediately 
after,  the  time  of  arrest: 

“(A)  Statements  as  to  the 
character  or  reputation  of  an 
accused  person. 

(B)  Existence  or  contents  of 
any  confession,  admission  or 
statement  given  by  the  accused, 
or  his  refusal  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment. 

(C)  Performance  or  results  of 
tests,  or  the  refusal  of  an  ac¬ 
cused  to  take  such  a  test. 

(D)  Expected  content  of  tes¬ 
timony,  or  credibility  of  pros¬ 
pective  witnesses. 

(E)  Possibility  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  to  the  offense  charged  or 
to  a  lesser  offense,  or  other  dis¬ 
position. 

(F)  Other  statements  re¬ 
lating  to  the  merits,  evidence, 
argument,  opinions  or  theories 
of  the  case.” 


Bar  offers  award 

Philadelphia 
The  Philadelphia  Bar  .Asso¬ 
ciation  has  instituted  an  annual 
news  media  award,  dubbed  the 
“Scales  of  Justice  .Award,” 
which  will  be  presented  each 
year  to  the  Philadelphia  news 
media  outlets  that  have  made 
“an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  furthering  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  and  re.spect  for 
law  in  Philadelphia  through 
their  editorial,  news  or  special 
reporting  during  the  previous 
year.” 


Daily  ‘adopts’ 
students  for 
job  program 

Milwaukee 

A  public  service  program  in¬ 
volving  the  “adoption”  of  a  Mil¬ 
waukee  public  high  school  by  the 
Journal  Company  brings  to¬ 
gether  the  resources  of  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  community. 

The  Journal  Company’s 
adopted  school.  Riverside  high 
school,  is  an  inner  city  school 
often  described  as  a  “United 
Nations”  in  the  city’s  education 
system  because  of  the  mixture 
of  inner  city  students  and  those 
from  faculty  families  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

The  program,  started  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1968-69  school 
year,  is  aimed  at  providing 
guidance  and  help  to  both  col¬ 
lege-bound  and  students  who 
want  to  go  directly  into  business. 
It  is  keyed  to  provide  realistic 
evaluations  of  the  students’ 
skills,  their  opportunities  within 
the  community  and  “how-to-do¬ 
it”  methods  with  respect  to  job 
interviews  and  expectations  of 
pi-ospective  employers. 

Vocation!!  at  lunch  lime 

“This  Journal  Company  pro¬ 
gram  represents  a  new  era  of 
industry-school  cooperation  in 
utilizing  the  skills  and  resources 
of  a  larger  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion  with  those  of  dedicated  and 
skilled  educators,”  says  William 
Clark,  Journal  Company  person¬ 
nel  service  manager  who  is  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  program. 

The  Journal  Company  spon¬ 
sors  “How  To  Get  the  Job 
clinics”  at  the  school. 

Lunch  hour  vocational  discus¬ 
sions  arranged  by  the  Journal 
Company  for  Riverside  high 
.school  students  bring  attorneys, 
specialists  on  apprenticeship 
programs,  data  processing  ex¬ 
perts,  skilled  crafts  workers  and 
others  representing  all  possible 
areas  of  vocational  opportunity 
for  the  students  to  the  school 
on  a  regular  basis. 

Other  Journal  personnel  are 
acting  as  advisors  to  Riverside’s 
photography  club,  the  radio-elec¬ 
tronics  club  and  the  school’s 
newspaper.  Journal  artists  assist 
in  regular  art  classes  and  visits 
are  arranged  to  the  Company’s 
data  processing  department. 

The  Journal  Company  has  set 
no  time  limit  on  its  participa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Clark,  and  will 
serve  as  long  as  there  is  a  need 
and  a  desire  for  this  kind  of  a 
program. 
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Roanoke  sale 
to  Landmark 
goes  to  FCC 


Norfolk,  Va. 

Landmark  Communications 
Inc.  of  Norfolk  has  reached  an 
aj?reement  to  jiurchase  the 
Ronvohv  (Va. )  Tinien  and 
WorldSi'U'K. 

The  apreement  also  provides 
for  the  pui-chase  of  all  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  Times-World  Corp.: 
WDBJ  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  the  Towers  Shopping 
Center  in  Roanoke,  and  the 
(lalux  (iazette,  a  .semi-weekly 
new.spaper  in  Galax,  Va. 

Policies  of  the  F'ederal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  recjuii'e 
that  the  television  station  Im> 
sold  to  another  licensee,  In-cause 
there  is  an  overlap  of  coverape 
territories  of  Wl)BJ-tv  and 
WF'.MY-tv,  Landmark’s  station 
in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  announcement  said  the 
Roanoke  radio  stations  also  will 
l)e  sold. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  M.  VV.  Armistead  III, 
president  of  Times-World  Corp., 
and  Frank  Batten,  chaiiman  of 
the  board  of  Landmark. 


WINNERS  of  the  Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York  Front  Page  Awards,  left  to  right;  Barbara 
Delatiner  and  Linda  Charlton,  both  of  Newsday;  Aileen  Snoddy,  club  president  who  presented 
the  awards;  Charlotte  Curtis  and  Judy  Klemesrud,  both  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  Barbara  Yuncker, 

New  York  Post. 


So  how  now,  Dow  Jones? 
gal  leads  prize  parade 


The  Globe  did. 

On  September  29,  1968,  The  Globe  remembered  the  83  crew  members 
of  the  navy  ship  "Pueblo”  with  a  special  copyrighted  8-page  section 
in  its  Sunday  edition. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  U.S.  newspaper  had  attempted  such  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  event. 

The  documentary  wasn’t  an  easy  one  to  put  together.  Globe  reporters 
traveled  from  Maine  to  California  interviewing  families  of  the  crew. 

The  section  contained  biographies;  pictures  of  crew  members  before 
and  after  their  capture;  photos  of  the  wives  and  children. 

The  Boston  Globe  remembered  the  "Pueblo”.  And  because  of  this  special 
story,  thousands  of  New  England  readers  perhaps  still  do. 

Tl^  Boston  Globe 


Argus  gets  option 
on  African  group 

JOHANNESBIRG 

Aipus  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  acquired  an  option 
to  buy  controlling  interest  in 
South  African  Associated  News- 
pai)ers  Ltd. 

In  the  Argus  group  now  are 
nine  daily  newspapers,  mostly  in 
the  afternoon  field,  four  Sunday 
newspapers,  two  twice-weekly 
newspapers,  and  three  national 
magazines. 

Argus  has  until  January  2  to 
buy  about  one  million  shares 
held  by  the  estate  of  Abe  Bailey 
and  other  major  stockholders  of 
SAAN.  Prime  Minister  John 
V’orster  said  he  is  considering 
legislation  to  block  the  move 
toward  merger. 

SAAN’s  principal  properties 
are  the  Rand  Daily  Mail,  the 
Sunday  Timea,  the  Sunday  Ex¬ 
press,  and  a  group  of  magazines 
and  weekly  newspapers.  It  also 
has  holdings  in  a  news  agency 
and  a  paper  mill. 

• 

Ernest  Meyer  named 
as  director  of  IPI 

ZiRini 

Ernest  Meyer  of  Fiance  has 
lieen  appointed  to  succeed  Per 
Monsen  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  International  Press  In¬ 
stitute  here. 

Now  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  the 
Periodical  Press,  based  in 
Paris,  Meyer  will  take  over  his 
new  duties  early  next  year. 
Monsen  has  already  returned  to 
Norway  to  resume  newspaper 
work. 

Meyer  is  a  doctor  of  law. 
During  World  War  II  he  served 
in  the  French  Resistance  and 
the  Free  French  Forces.  He  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Press  Serv¬ 
ice  for  the  French  High  Com- 
mi.ssion  and  for  the  French  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Austria.  He  has  been 

AUSTRALIA'S 


PHOTOJOURNALISM  AWARDS  were  presented  by  the  New  York 
Racing  Association  to  press  photographers  for  outstanding  pictures 
of  horse  racing.  Shown  at  the  presentation  of  cash  prizes  and  certi¬ 
ficates  were:  Left  to  right — Charles  Payne,  New  York  News,  third; 
Edward  T.  Dickinson,  NYRA  president;  Daniel  Farrell,  News,  first; 
Frank  M.  Basil,  NYRA  treasurer;  and  Meyer  Liebowitz,  Times,  second. 


FCC  sets  hearing 
on  gtatioii  license 

Washington 

Because  two  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  in  WHBL  radio  station 
control  the  local  newspaper,  the 
Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press,  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
an  application  for  a  new  FM 
station  to  determine  whether 
undue  concentration  of  control 
of  local  news  media  would  re- 
.sult. 

WHBL  Inc.  the  applicant,  is 
the  licensee  of  AM  station 
WHBL  in  which  Anthony  M. 
Werner  Jr.  and  Mi-s.  Dorothy 
Werner  own  36.7  percent  of  the 
stock.  The  Werners  are,  respec¬ 
tively,  president  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  FCC  said  that  despite 
WHBL’s  attempt  to  show  that 
the  station  and  the  newspaper 
are  not  under  common  control 
but  instead  compete  commer¬ 
cially  and  take  different  edito¬ 
rial  positions,  “serious  questions 
continue  to  exist”  as  to  whether 
tbe  stock  interest  of  the  Wer¬ 
ners  diminishes  the  freedom  of 
the  two  media  to  compete  or  to 
take  differing  editorial  positions; 
whether  a  grant  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  create  undue 
concentration  of  control  of  She¬ 
boygan  communications  media, 
and  would  serve  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  convenience. 


Guild  contract  gives 
$28  boost  in  scales 

Chester,  Pa. 

A  $28  increase  in  key  top  mini- 
mums  over  two  years  and  parity 
for  outside  classified  salesmen 
were  negotiated  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Newspaper  Guild  at  the 
Delaware  County  Times. 

The  top  minimum  for  classi¬ 
fied  salesmen  will  go  to  parity 
with  those  for  display  salesmen 
and  reporters  at  $196.70  on  the 
final  day  of  the  contract, 
August  31,  1970,  for  an  increase 
of  $52  over  the  contract  term. 

The  settlement  provides  for 
general  increases  of  714  percent 
each  year,  with  top-minimum 
increases  ranging  from  $12.90 
at  the  copy-boy  level  to  $30  for 
copy  readers  and  editors.  Top 
minimums  for  the  latter  two 
will  go  to  $206.45. 

Other  new  top  minimums  in¬ 
clude  $127  for  telephone  solici¬ 
tors;  $122.50  for  secretaries; 
$116.15  for  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers;  $117  for  telephone 
operators;  $111.95  for  clerks; 
$165.75  for  circulation  super¬ 
visors;  $149.30  for  mailers;  and 
$112.25  for  maintenance  men. 

The  requirement  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion  of  four  weeks  and  a  day  is 
reduced  from  25  years’  service 
to  20  years  and  the  mileage  rate 
for  casual  car  use  is  increased 
from  11  cents  to  15  cents  for 
the  first  50  miles. 


Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  in¬ 
creased  population,  industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in¬ 
vested  in  Australia. 

To  kMo  in  touch  with  marketini. 
advortitini,  publithing  and  iraphic 
art(  in  Auitralia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhUthed  fortnightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 
Comer  Butt  &  Clisdell  Sts..  Surry  Hills. 
Sydney,  Australia 


Kan8a!h  publisher 
buys  Colorado  paper 

Grelat  Bend,  Kans. 

Great  Bend  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Great  Bend 
Tribune,  has  purchased  majority 
interest  in  the  Colorado  Tran¬ 
script,  a  102-year-old  newspaper 
at  Golden,  Colo.  The  offset  news¬ 
paper  is  published  three  times 
a  week. 

W.  C.  King,  former  owner  of 
the  Transcript,  retains  substan¬ 
tial  stock  interest  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  publisher  and  general 
manager. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  assigned 
to  new  capital  bureau 

Charleston,  S.C. 

A  husband-wife  team— Jack 
Roach  and  Hortense  Roach — 
has  been  assigned  to  the  capital 
news  bureau  of  the  Charleston 
Evening  Post  and  News  and 
Courier  at  Columbia.  They  re¬ 
place  Hugh  E.  Gibson,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Roach  has  been  a  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  newspapers  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Roach  has 
been  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post’s  Teen  Scene. 


Fol  ‘Watchdog’ 
group  is  named 
in  New  England 

Ne;w  London,  Conn. 

Six  news  executives  have  been 
named  today  to  the  newly- 
formed  Press  Freedom  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

Barnard  L.  Colby,  publisher  of 
the  New  London  Day  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  appointed  one  member  from 
each  of  the  region’s  six  states  to 
serve  on  the  committee. 

The  Press  Freedom  Committee 
was  formed  at  the  NEDNA’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  Boston  last 
month  to  investigate  possible 
violations  of  the  public’s  right  to 
know  how  its  affairs  are  admin¬ 
istered. 

The  Committee  was  author¬ 
ized  to  recommend  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Board  of  Governors 
whether  court  action  should  be 
taken,  or  a  member  newspaper 
supported,  to  force  compliance 
with  state  or  federal  open  met- 
ings-open  records  laws. 

'Thomas  W.  Gerber,  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Con¬ 
cord  (N.H.)  Mowifor,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  group. 

Other  members  appointed 
were : 

David  Brickman,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Malden 
(Mass.)  News  and  Medford 
Merniry; 

Carter  H.  White,  publisher  of 
the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  and 
Journal; 

Ernest  W.  Chard,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald  and  Telegram; 

Gordon  T.  Mills,  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press; 
and 

Edwin  P.  Young,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

The  Committee  also  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  investigate  contempt 
of  court  cases  in  New  England. 

In  addition  to  looking  into 
complaints  from  NEDNA  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers,  the  new  grroup 
was  expect^  to  coordinate  its 
activities  with  freedom-of-infor- 
mation  committees  of  other  re¬ 
gional  newspaper  organizations. 
• 

Bernard  is  editor 

Lawrence  Bernard  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Btisiness 
Management  magazine.  He  had 
l)een  director  of  publications  of 
the  Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
senior  editor  and  international 
editor  of  Advertising  Age  for  14 
years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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The  SUN  gets  brighter 
every  year. 


Here’s  the  Picture  on  Our  Second  Birthday: 

Total  advertising  headed  for  8  million  lines  in  1968  --  a  gain 
of  lyh  million  lines. 

Paid  circulation  now  over  80,000 -- already  ahead  of  1,609  out 
of  the  1,754  U.S.  dailies. 

Suffolk  County  family  size  of  4.3  means  344,000  people  in 
SUFFOLK  SUN  homes. 

“Umbrella  Coverage"  of  New  York  dailies  falls  short  in  Suffolk 
County  and  the  SUN  takes  over. 

SUFFOLK  SUN  2nd  Anniversary  November  21sL  1968 

about  the  only  thing  growing  faster  than 
Suffolk  County  Long  Island  is  the 

SUFFOLK®SUN 

A  Publication  of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc.,  Represented  by  The  Branham  Company 


Court  upholds  paper 
in  identifying  youths 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 

A  State  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tice  has  ruled  that  Ithaca  City 
Judfje  Richard  I.  Mulvey  ex¬ 
ceeded  his  authorized  powers  in 
attemptins:  to  hold  the  Ithaca 
Journal  in  contempt  of  court 
in  a  Youthful  Offender  matter, 
and  prohibited  the  City  Court 
from  takinjr  any  further  action 
in  the  case. 

Justice  Howard  A.  Zeller  said 
that  the  Journal’s  publication  of 
facts  in  the  matter  “did  not 
violate  the  court  directive  or  the 
law.” 

The  decisions  ends  a  legal 
battle  that  Ix'gan  June  18,  when 
three  boys,  two  of  them  1(5  and 
one  15,  were  taken  into  custody 
by  the  Sheriff’s  Department  in 
connection  with  a  repoi’ted  theft 
of  gasoline  from  a  boat  docked 
on  Cayuga  Inlet. 

The  next  morning,  the  two 
16-years-old  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Mulvey  on  charges 
of  petit  larceny. 


Youthful  ofl'eiulcr  case 

After  discussing  the  cases 
with  the  attorneys  in  chambers. 


ela 
Busi 
Review 
&  Forecast 


NEWS-JOURNAL 

PAPERS 

for  readership  plus 

The  1968  review  will  highlight  the  news 
of  the  year  in  this  action  market .  .  gov¬ 
ernment.  business,  finance,  industry  in 
Delaware  Intimate,  vital  because  of 
business  trends  and  industry  reports 
from  this  corporation  center  The  fore¬ 
cast  will  contain  pertinent,  new  outlook 
material— important  to  every  facet  of 
business 

the  market:  I8-30T^  above  average 
income’ 

the  circulation:  135.000  homes— sat¬ 
urating  Delaware,  plus  areas  of  New 
jersey  Pennsylvania  Maryland! 
publication  date: 

EVENING  JOURNAL  1/7/69 
THE  MORNING  NEWS  1/8/69 
size:  8  columns  x  300  lines 
closing:  December  20  for  all  materials 
Your  firm  benefits  through  representa¬ 
tion  in  this  influential,  decision-making 
market  place 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith.  Inc 


Mulvey  reappeared  in  court  and 
said  that  because  “there  is  a 
possibility  that  they  will  be¬ 
come  Youthful  Offender  Treat¬ 
ment  ...  it  will  be  prejudicial 
under  that  law  to  reveal  their 
identity  or  any  contents  of  the 
charge.” 

In  that  day’s  edition  of  the 
Journal,  two  stories  appearerl, 
one  citing  the  facts  of  the  ar¬ 
rest  as  ascertained  by  the  news- 
j)aper  from  records  of  the  Sher¬ 
iff’s  Department,  and  the  other 
stating  that  there  were  two 
cases  in  court  in  which  Judge 
Mulvev  had  ordered  names  with¬ 
held. 

The  following  day,  a  defense 
attorney  moved  to  have  the 
Journal,  its  repoi-ter,  Patricia 
Nordheimer,  and  its  managing 
editor,  Randall  E.  Shew,  held  in 
contempt  of  court. 

Justice  Zeller  notes  in  his  de¬ 
cision  that  Section  913f,  under 
which  the  contempt  motion  was 
brought,  sijecifies  that  a  judge 
has  authority  to  seat  “an  infor¬ 
mation”  from  the  public. 

Zeller  continues: 

“Does  a  magistrate,  uiion  seal¬ 
ing  the  formal  written  informa¬ 
tion,  have  the  authority  to  order 
the  news  media  to  refrain  from 
publishing  facts  it  had  obtaineii 
prior  to  the  sealing  of  such  for¬ 
mal  written  information? 

“If  a  magistrate  does  issue 
such  an  order,  is  it  a  lawful 
mandate,  the  violation  of  which 
constitutes  criminal  contempt  of 
court? 

“The  answer  to  each  question 
is  no.” 


Difference  in  sluliile» 

Judge  Zeller  then  goes  on  to 
note  the  difference  in  state 
statutes  between  Youthful  Of¬ 
fenders,  from  age  1(5  through 
19,  and  juvenile  delinquents,  un¬ 
der  1(5.  He  writes  that  “all  police 
records  relating  to  the  arrest  of 
a  person  charged  with  being  a 
juvenile  delinquent  shall  be 
withheld  from  public  inspec¬ 
tion.” 

He  writes  that  this  provision 
withholds  publicity  “from  the 
time  the  first  official  record  is 
made,”  and  notes  here  that  “The 
Ithaca  Journal  propex-ly  thus 
did  not  publish  the  name  of  the 
lad  under  16  years  of  age  al¬ 
legedly  involved  in  the  theft.” 

Ju<lge  Zeller  says,  “As  to  a 
‘youth’  charged  with  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  the  curtain  of  privacy 
descen<ls  only  after  a  court  has 
ordered  the  information  or  in¬ 
dictment  sealed.” 

He  writes  that  “the  Legisla¬ 


ture  has  not  authorized  a  mag¬ 
istrate  to  direct  a  representative 
of  the  news  media  to  conceal 
the  identity  of  a  ‘youth’  arrested 
for  a  misdemeanor  when  that 
fact  is  known  before  the  formal 
written  information  has  l)een 
ordered  sealed.” 

In  summing  up  his  decision. 
Judge  Zeller  says: 

“The  directive  issued  by  the 
City  Court  Judge  to  the  news¬ 
paper  reporter  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  case  was  not 
a  lawful  mandate  with  regard 
to  suppressing  reporting  of  the 
facts  of  the  arrests.” 

• 

Murder  charge 
hearing  closed 

Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

Newsmen  were  barred  from 
covering  a  preliminary  hearing 
which  ended  in  County  Judge 
Edwanl  Dixon  issuing  an  order 
to  hold  Thomas  F.  Davis  on  a 
charge  of  first  degree  murder, 
Davis  is  alleged  to  have  killed 
his  wife. 

Judge  Dixon  granted  the  re¬ 
quest  of  defense  attoi-ney  John 
Mitchell  of  Omaha  to  conduct 
the  hearing  without  any  re¬ 
porters  l)eing  present.  About  a 
score  of  newsmen  had  sought 
to  attend  the  proceedings,  which 
lasted  two  days. 

Davis  told  newsmen  that  the 
trial  before  a  jury’  is  the  critical 
stage  of  a  criminal  matter  and 
this  will  be  open  to  the  press 
and  public.  He  jxraised  Judge 
Dixon  for  keeping  the  hearing 
closed  “despite  pressure  from 
the  news  media  and  other  per¬ 
sons.” 

An  editorial  in  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Journal  accused  the 
court  of  arousing  public  mis¬ 
givings  and  adding  fuel  to 
rumors.  Opening  the  hearing,  it 
asserted,  would  have  matle  sure 
that  judicially-created  notoriety 
of  the  case  did  not  prejudice  the 
rights  of  the  accused.” 

• 

Newspaper’s  team 
wins  insurers’  prize 

A  writer-cartoonist  team 
from  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat  won  public  service 
awards  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Independent  Insurers  for 
articles  pertaining  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  and  casualty  insurance  field. 

Martin  L.  Duggan,  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  New- 
house  newspaper,  and  Don 
Hesse,  editorial  cartoonist,  each 
received  $500  and  plaques.  Their 
.series  dealt  with  the  under¬ 
lying  reasons  of  rising  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  rates. 

Another  award  winner  was 
.Alexander  Picone,  insurance  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Com  merce. 


Florida  papers' 
staffs  cover 
^biggest  city’ 

Jacksonvili.k,  Fla. 

News  staffs  of  the  Florida 
Times-lGiion  and  Jacksonville  ^ 
Journal  now  have  the  biggest 
city  in  the  world  in  land  area  ; 
as  their  beat.  ■ 

To  mark  the  effective  date  of 
a  city-county  government  con-  ; 
solidation  that  boosted  the  land 
area  of  Jacksonville  to  826.5  ( 

stjuare  miles,  an  84-page  special 
edition  was  produced  foi-  distri-  i 
bution  by  lx>th  papers.  | 

Six  sections,  each  with  full- 
page,  four  color  cover  photo, 
comprised  the  edition  produce(i 
jointly  by  the  two  staffs  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  their  editions  of  'I 
Dctoljer  1.  This  date  marked  the 
climax  of  a  two-year  effort, 
espoused  editorially  by  both  the 
Times-Union  and  Journal,  to 
merge  the  city  and  county  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Consolidation  jumped  Jack-  ‘ 
.sonville’s  population  from  204,-  ' 

000  to  an  estimated  525,000  and  ; 
the  city  limits  now  take  in  all  of 
Duval  County  except  for  three  i 
beach  communities  and  one  rural 
hamlet.  The  move,  begun  in  1965 
with  naming  of  a  50-meml)er 
Local  Government  Study  Com¬ 
mission,  was  aimed  at  untan¬ 
gling  the  overlapping  and  dupli¬ 
cation  of  functions  that  had 
evolved  as  the  county  area  out¬ 
grew  the  city  in  population. 

Voters  backed  consolidation 
two  to  one  in  a  special  election 
in  .August,  1967,  after  a  cam¬ 
paign  heated  by  ojjposition  of 
politicians  and  officeholders 
whose  power  and  positions  were 
cut  short  by  the  merger.  Fol¬ 
lowing  their  pro-consolidation 
editorial  campaigns,  both  papers 
continued  to  support  the  move 
through  a  long  transitional 
period. 

Heading  the  task  of  organ¬ 
izing  and  assembling  the  special 
consolidation  edition  was  Rich¬ 
ard  .A.  Martin,  whose  “beat”  had 
been  the  consolidation  effort  f 
since  its  inception.  As  director  > 
of  editorial  planning  and  re¬ 
search,  Martin  wrote  numerous  I 
stories,  columns  and  editorials  |i 
on  consolidation.  V 

•  i 

Batoiiiaii  moves  up  J 

Somerset,  N.  J. 

C.  Palmer  Bateman  Jr.  has  ! 
liecome  president  and  chief  ex-  • 
ecutive  officer  of  Somerset  Press  | ' 
Inc.,  his  father  moving  to  the  \ 
new  post  of  chairman  of  the 
iKxard.  The  company  publishes  , 
the  Somerset  Messenger-Gazette,  | 
a  combination  of  three  weeklies  i 
which  dates  back  to  1822,  and  f, 
the  Bound  Brook  Chronicle. 
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Man  and  His  Universe 

A  significant  new  series  of  TV  speciais 
brought  to  you  by  North  American  Rockweti 


Leonardo  da  Vinci's  sketch  is 
the  symbol  for  an  exciting  series  of 
hour-long  specials  in  color,  Man  and 
His  Universe,  brought  to  you  by  North 
American  Rockwell. 

The  first  program,  on  Friday, 
November  29,  is  The  Scientist. 

It  takes  a  new  kind  of  look  at 
some  world-famous  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  Nobel  Prize  winner  Dr. 
James  D.  Watson.  It  shows  what 
makes  them  tick  —  as  people.  With 
their  families,  their  friends  —  and 
rivals.  With  their  hopes,  their  dreams 
—  and  fears. 

North  American  Rockwell  is  a 
natural  to  bring  you  The  Scientist.  As 
a  2.6-billion-dollar  company  that’s  a 
leader  in  19  major  industries,  we 
have  one  of  the  world's  largest  civil¬ 
ian  scientific  research  groups. 

Among  our  115,000  men  and 
women  are  over  15,000  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians.  All  at 
work  to  make  your  universe  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  And  your  future  a 
better  time  in  which  to  be  alive. 


North  American  Rockwell 

and  the  future  are  made  for  each  other 


Watch  The  Scientist, 

Friday, November  29, at  10pm  (9pm  CST) 
on  the  ABC  lelevision  Network 
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Schedule  Your  Newspaper 
Advertising  Accordingly 
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Wide  range 
of  business 
data  in  bank 


Courier  -  Journal 
marks  centennial 
in  adless  section 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Readers  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Louisville  Times  were 
Ijreeted  Sunday  morning, 

November  10,  with  a  corporate 
autobiography  of  sorts.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  the  100th  anniver¬ 
sary'  of  the  Courier-Journal.  The 
vehicle  used  to  observe  the  birth¬ 
day  was  a  special  40-page  cen¬ 
tennial  magazine. 

A  foreword  by  the  news-  _  ^ _  _ ^ 

paper’s  editor  and  publisher,  ham  family.  ^  °  lolds  house  agency 

Barry  Bingham,  informed  Nearly  50  illustrations  in  the  Schenley  Industries  Inc.  has 
readers  that  .  .  .  when  we  de-  centennial  magazine  help  tell  the  revamped  its  advertising  setup 
cided  to  observe  the  paper  s  colorful  story  of  the  newspaper’s  with  the  appointment  of  four 
100th  anniversary  by  this  spe-  century  of  covering  sports,  poli-  agencies,  three  of  which  nevei 
cial  section,  we  purposely  elected  tics,  culture  and  women’s  news,  handled  liquor  accounts  before 
not  to  solicit  or  accept  support  The  main  article,  by  Joe  Crea-  and  the  reappointment  of  a 
from  advertisers  for  this  effort.”  son,  details  the  newspaper’s  fifth. 

The  magazine  focuses  on  the  sometimes-stormy  “life  story”  Most  of  Schenley’s  advertising 
past  century  ^  in  Kentucky  and  against  a  background  of  local  has  been  handled  by  The  Klepp- 
Southern  Indiana  as  it  was  re-  and  national  events.  ner  Company  Inc.  which  is 

fleeted  in  the  Courier- Journal,  Bingham  in  his  lead-off  article  being  disbanded, 
and  also  tells  the  story  of  the  expressed  the  belief  that  “A  Newly  appointed  by  the  dis- 
newspaper  itself  since  it  was  newspaper  w’hich  has  survived  tiller  were:  Leo  Burnett  Corn- 
formed  November  8,  1868  from  for  a  hundred  years  has  achieved  pany:  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Daniel 
the  merger  of  the  Dai'/j/  Jowmat  a  personality  and  character  of  &  Charles,  and  Gilbert  .\dver- 
and  the  Morning  Courier.  its  own.  It  is  an  institution,  far  tising  Agency.  Only  Daniel  & 

The  newspaper  spent  its  first  more  enduring  than  the  men  and  Charles  has  had  liquor  expert- 
half-century  under  the  leader-  women  who  ser\'e  it  .  .  .  Owner-  ence. 

ship  of  Henry  Watterson,  last  ship  of  such  a  property  is  indeed  The  reappointed  agency  is 
of  the  great  personal  journal-  a  ‘public  trust’  as  my  father  Shaller-Rubin  Co. 

called  it.”  “  ‘Creativity’  is  an  overworked 

Several  thousand  of  the  maga-  word  in  advertising  circles,”  said 
zines  have  Iseen  offered  free-of-  Bernard  Goldberg,  president  ol 


FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE — Margaret  Yaeger  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (W.Va.)  Herald  Advertiser  and  Verna  McCallum  Gall  (center) 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  listen  intently  to  Betty  G.  King  of 
the  Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News,  as  she  lets  them  in  on  some  of  her  new 
cooking  secrets. 
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This  impacting  hammer  strikes  a  piston 
and  produces  hydraulic  shockwaves. 
Nearby,  a  John  Deere  engineer  views  an 
oscilloscope  as  it  records  those  waves. 
Analyzing  these  tests  may  help  him  find 
a  better  way  to  transmit  hydraulic  power. 
Practical  results  that  will  aid  men  who 
operate  industrial  and  farm  machinery. 
Picture  a  farmer.  He  reaches  the  end 
of  his  field,  raises  his  plow,  swings  back 
down  field  to  open  up  new  furrows. 

He  must  have  plenty  of  hydraulic  power 
to  steer,  brake,  and  shift  his  tractor, 
to  raise  and  lower  his  plow. 

Today's  hydraulic  system  does  that 


job . . .  but  John  Deere  engineers  know 
that  demands  on  hydraulic  power 
are  increasing. 

That’s  why  they  test,  analyze,  and  retest 
in  labs  and  in  the  field.  They’re  con¬ 
stantly  exploring  the  potential  of  new 
hydraulic  principles  and  systems. 

John  Deere  engineers  will  be  ready  to 
answer  demands  for  ever-better  applica¬ 
tions  of  hydraulic  power. 

If  you  need  information  or  photographs 
for  your  farm  or  industrial  equipment 
story,  write:  Public  Relations  Department, 
Deere  &  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 
61265,  or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


Impact! 
Here’s  where 
research 
begins  on 
hydraulic  power 
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It  will  be  a  bridge  made  of  a  combination  of  man-made 
fibers.  The  combination  will  produce  a  product  as  much 
as  three  times  lighter  and  five  times  stronger  than  any 
natural  material,  including  aluminum. 

So  the  bridge  will  be  easier,  more  economical  to  build. 

If  all  this  sounds  improbable,  think  about  this:  a  few 
years  ago  no  one  dreamed  of  artificial  grass,  or  synthetic 


arteries  or  shrapnel-proof  vests  or  even  durable-press 
fabric. 

Today,  these  products  are  commonplace.  Part  of  a 
repertoire  of  thousands  of  different  items  produced  by 
the  textile  industry.  And  these  thousands  are 
only  the  beginning.  We  intend  to  cross  a  lot 
more  bridges  in  the  future.  M*"  m 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 

1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202 


You  11  cross  this  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it. 


Public  relations 
appointments 
and  accounts 

Larrjr  Lubenow  a  former 
award-winning  military  public 
affairs  officer,  was  named  to  fill 
the  newly  created  position  of  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Relations  and 
Development  at  Park  School, 
Indianapolis.  He  was  awarded 
a  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his 
performance  as  a  military  in¬ 
formation  officer  in  Vietnam  in 
1965-66.  Early  in  his  career  he 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald. 

*  •  * 

Jean  Maxwell  and  Melda  Ma¬ 
rino  have  formed  Marino  and 
Maxwell  Associates,  fashion 
and  home  furnishings  public  re¬ 
lations  agency  at  303  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Accounts  in¬ 
clude  manufacturers  of  hand¬ 
bags,  raincoats  and  umbrellas 
which  were  formerly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Ann  R.  Silver  Public 
Relations  Ltd.  Both  Miss  Max¬ 
well  and  Miss  Marino  were 
formerly  associated  with  the 
late  Aim  R.  Silver. 

«  «  * 

Gordon  N.  Morford,  publisher 
of  Mademoiselle  magazine,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Ayse  Manyas  as  public  relations 
director.  Miss  Manyas,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Connecticut  College  for 
Women  with  a  degree  in  psy- 
chologry,  has  been  with  the  Conde 
Nast  organization  since  1963. 

*  *  * 

Ronald  W.  Watt,  formerly 
manager  of  public  relations  for 
the  Toledo-Lucas  County  Port 
Authority,  has  joined  Flournoy 
and  Gibbs,  Toledo,  as  account 
executive.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Port  Authority  in  May,  1966, 
Watt  was  a  reporter-photog¬ 
rapher  for  WSPD  in  Toledo, 
and  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Sun  Newspapers. 

*  «  * 

Bell  &  Stanton  announced  a 
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general  re-alignment  of  senior 
titles.  Alan  Bell  moves  from 
president  to  chairman,  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  chief  executive  officer. 
Edward  Stanton,  formerly  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  becomes 
president  and  continues  as  chief 
operating  officer.  George  Good¬ 
win  of  Atlanta,  formerly  senior 
vicepresident,  becomes  executive 
vicepresident. 

*  •  * 

John  F.  Moynahan  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  and 
Walter  V.  Carty  was  elected 
president  of  John  Moynahan  & 
Co.  Moynahan  sen-ed  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  information  of  the  Man¬ 
hattan  (Atom  Bomb)  project 
and  directed  press  relations  for 
the  U.S.  and  foreign  press  dur¬ 
ing  post-Bikini  A-Bomb  tests. 
He  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Newark 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Nathan  A.  Turkheimer  was 
appointed  vicepresident  for  cor¬ 
porate  and  financial  relations  at 
W.  Alec  Jordan  Associates.  He 
was  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  at  J.  M.  Mathes 
Inc.  and  was  previously  em¬ 
ployed  by  Hill  &  Knowlton.  His 
background  includes  w’ork  on 
the  staffs  of  the  New  York 
Tintes,  the  New  York  World 
Telegram,  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch,  and  the  Roanoke 
Times. 

*  •  * 

Thomas  F.  Black  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Cazenovia  College.  He 
succeeds  Vernon  W.  Smith  who 
resigned  after  four  years  at  the 
college  in  upstate  New  York. 
Black  has  worked  for  six  sum¬ 
mers  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  « 

William  M.  McCarty  has  been 
named  a  public  relations  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company’s  power  generation  di¬ 
vision.  McCarty  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Salem  (0.) 
News  for  a  year,  beginning  in 
1965,  and  worked  for  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Review  for  two  years. 

*  * 

Gordon  Dille  has  been  named 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
public  relations  for  J.  M.  Mathes 
Incorporated,  New  York.  He  has 
ser\-ed  as  associate  director  of 
the  public  relations  department 
since  1965. 
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Viking  Carpets  announced  the 
appointment  of  Farley  Manning 
Associates  for  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  W'.  Baker  has  joined 
Farley  Manning  Associates  as 
director  of  its  corporate  and  fi¬ 
nancial  relations  department.  He 
was  executive  vicepresident  of 


Wall  Street  Marketing  Commun¬ 
ications. 

*  *  * 

Edwin  C.  Schafer  has  been 
appointed  general  director  of 
public  relations  for  Union  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  with  headquarters 
in  Omaha.  He  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha  and  joined  the 
railroad  staff  in  1938.  He  spent 
four  years  as  a  pilot  with  the 
Air  Force  and  returned  to  Union 
Pacific  in  1945  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  assistant.  He  has  served 
as  director  of  public  relations 
since  1955. 

*  *  * 

E.  Wallace  Raabe  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  the  Lockheed  Elec¬ 
tronics  Co.  He  comes  to  his  new 
post  from  the  firm’s  corporate 
marketing  department  in  Bur¬ 
bank,  Calif. 

»  *  * 

The  WAVEMAKERS  at 
Lakew’ood,  NJ.  is  a  new  firm 
offering  service  in  image-build¬ 
ing,  promotion,  publicity  and 
advertising  to  businesses  and 
professions  of  the  Jersey  shore. 
Its  slogan  is:  “We  make  waves 
where  YOU  want  them.’’  The 
firm  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Barbara 
Szold  Sloan,  who  was  recently 
associated  with  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Ocean 
County  College.  Thea  Lipp,  who 
was  with  Burke  and  Corbin 
Associates,  New  York,  has 
joined  the  staff. 

«  *  * 

Herbert  L.  Haft,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations,  for  Kinney  National 
Sendee,  has  been  named  to  the 
additional  post  of  marketing 
and  sales  promotion  director. 

*  *  « 

Norman  G.  Bezane  has  been 
appointed  an  account  executive 
in  the  Chicago  office  of  Daniel 
J.  Edelman  Inc.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  the  press  relations  man¬ 
ager  of  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  a  subsidiary  of  IBM. 

*  *  * 

Promotions  of  Charlotte  Klein 
and  Milton  Beilis  to  senior  vice- 
president  and  Zeldon  E.  “Zeke” 
Rose  to  vicepresident  of  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck,  were  an¬ 
nounced.  All  are  in  the  New 
York  office. 

• 

Classified  lottery 

VANCOUvtat,  B.  C. 

Everyone  placing  a  classified 
advertisement  in  the  Citizen, 
North  Vancouver,  B.C.,  weekly, 
has  a  chance  to  win  a  set  of  the 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  20 
volumes,  the  World  Book  Atlas 
and  a  2-volume  set  of  the  World 
Book  Dictionary,  total  value 
$300.  Each  advertisement  is  al¬ 
lotted  an  entry  form,  which  must 
be  signed  and  deposited  at  the 
Citizen  offices.  Drawings  are 
made  monthly  for  the  winner. 


Anderson  takes  job 
as  college  pnblicist 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  appointment  of  Clarence 
C.  Anderson  as  director  of  pub-  , 
lie  information  at  St.  John  1 

Fisher  College  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Very  Rev.  Char-  j 
les  J.  Lavery,  C.S.B.,  president  I 
of  the  college.  -  I 

Anderson  was  assistant  direc-  ! 

tor  of  the  Mental  Health  Infor-  I 

mation  Program  at  Syracuse  ! 

University  and  prior  to  that  he 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Massachusetts. 

Anderson’s  newspaper  experi-  I 

ence  began  in  1956  at  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele-  j 

gram  where  he  served  as  an  as-  I 

sistant  editor.  He  w'as  general  I 

manager-editor  of  the  Edwards- 
ville  (Ill.)  Intelligencer  for  six 
years  and  held  the  same  position 
from  1966-67  for  the  Westfield 

He  has  also  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  part-time  for  the 
past  14  months  at  the  Syranise 
Herald  Journal  as  a  copy  editor. 

• 

WarH’ick  &  Legler's 
campaign  for  disabled 

A  preview  of  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  reach  dis-  | 
abled  Americans  with  rehabili-  I 
tation  information  was  given  * 
this  week  by  the  volunteer  ad-  ' 
vertislng  agency,  Warwick  & 
Legler.  The  campaign  is  being 
conducted  by  the  Advertising 
Council  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  &  Welfare. 

Robert  E.  Gorman,  assistant 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director,  Allstate  Insurance 
Companies,  is  the  volunteer  co¬ 
ordinator  from  business. 

The  new  advertising  campaign 
will  seek  to  reach  the  disabled, 
their  friends,  relatives  and  the 
general  public  to  tell  them  help 
is  available,  how  to  get  this  help 
and  to  persuade  those  who  need 
help  to  take  advantage  of  re¬ 
habilitation  programs.  f 

• 

Kulins  directs  sales 
at  United  Metals 

Chicago 

Roy  C.  Kuhns  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  United 
American  Metals  and  will  direct 
sales,  including  operations  of 
the  Theodore  Hiertz  Metal  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  which  has 
been  acquired  by  United. 

Acquisition  of  Hiertz,  to  be 
known  as  the  Hiertz  Division  of 
United  Metals,  was  made  to  ' 
broaden  the  marketing  and 
services  of  United,  as  well  as  to  j 
add  manufacturing  and  ware- 
hou.se  facilities,  Kuhns  said. 
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(Not  even  Johnson  &  Johnson.) 


Lots  of  people  make  adhesive  bandages.  So, 
everyone  puts  a  brand  name  on  his  product. 
BAND-AID  is  the  brand  name  for  the  adhesive 
bandages  Johnson  &  Johnson  makes. That’s 
why.whenyou  mean  our  bandages,  please  say 
BAND  AID  Brand  Adhesive  Bandages. 
Because  nobody  makes“band  aids,"  not  even 
Johnson  &  Johnson. 


6  Nieinaii  fellowship 
selectors  appointed 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Ihree  newspapermen  and 
three  university  officers  will 
select  the  Nieman  Fellows  in 
Journalism  to  study  at  Harxard 
during  l!>69-7(). 

The  University  has  appointed 
the  following  committee  to  se¬ 
lect  the  1969-70  Nieman  Fellows 
in  the  sprinp: 

Roy  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  I  fatly  \ewit,  a  graduate 
of  Kansas  State  University  who 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1950- 
51. 

Paul  Ringler,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
an  alumnus  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Davis  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
/lo.N'^oM  (llohe,  and  a  member  of 
Harvanl’s  Board  of  Overseers. 

William  Filler,  who  is  the 
Willson  Profes.sor  of  Applied 
.\stronomy  and  Master  of 
Adams  House  at  Haiward. 

William  M.  Pinkerton,  news 
officer  for  Harvard,  formerly  of 
the  Washington  staff  of  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
.and  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
194(»-41. 

Dwight  E.  Sargent,  curator 
of  the  Nieman  Fellowshii)s, 
former  editorial  page  editor  of 
the  Portland  Prexs  Herald  and 


of  the  Sew  York  Herald  Trib-  , 
line.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Colby 
College  and  was  a  Nieman  Fel¬ 
low  in  1950-51. 

April  1  is  the  deadline  for 
applications  from  newsmen 
wishing  to  spend  the  academic 
year  in  background  studies  at 
Haiward.  About  12  Fellowships 
will  be  awarded  for  1969-70. 

The  Fellowships  provide  for 
a  year  of  University  residence 
and  study  for  newsmen  on  leave 
from  their  jobs.  Applicants  must 
have  at  least  three  years  of 
news  experience  and  must  be 
undei-  40. 

• 

NBC  appoints  Krocjier 
for  editorial  service 

,41l)ert  R.  Kroeger  has  joined 
the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  new  position  of  di- 
lector,  editorial  services,  it  was 
announced  by  Rol)ert  I).  Kas- 
niire,  vicepresident.  Corporate 
Information,  NBC. 

Kroeger  has  l)een  managing 
editor  of  Media /ncope,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  tiade  publication. 
Prior  to  joining  .Media /scope  two 
years  ago  he  was  New  York 
editorial  director  of  Telerinion 
Magazine. 

He  started  in  the  business 
press  as  an  editor-writer  with 
Printer^'  Ink  magazine  in  1957.  ^ 
He  had  also  worked  for  the  Sew 
York  Journal-Ameriran.  ' 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Caught  Off  Guard 


A  new  term,  guarded,  is  lieing  used  by  doctors  to 
describt*  the  condition  of  patients.  I  first  encountered 
it  when  I  conducted  a  session  last  spring  for  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  As.sociation,  at  which  one  of  th<* 
participants  asked  my  opinion  of  it.  At  first  blush  I 
assumed  it  was  a  localism,  never  having  heard  the 
word  used  in  that  way  before. 

But  this  usage  got  national  exposure  in  August 
during  the  illness  of  President  Eisenhower.  Sews- 
week  took  notice  of  the  unorthodox  use  of  guarded 
in  its  issue  of  last  Sept.  9,  when  it  said,  “In  the 
rhetoric  of  the  waiting  room,  Eisenhower’s  outlook 
was  ‘guanled,’  which  meant  highly  uncertain  at  best.’’ 

Two  weeks  later,  a  press  report  on  the  illness  of 
Premier  Antonio  Salazar  of  Portugal  sai»l  “the  prog¬ 
nosis  is  reserved,”  which  was  a  parallel  distortion. 
The  doctors  might  be  reseiwed  (i.  e.,  cautious)  in  their 
prognosis  (forecast  of  the  course  of  the  illness)  but 
the  prognosis  itself  could  hardly  be  reserved.  This 
quotation  is  slightly  ambiguous,  to  be  sure,  for  it 
might  be  taken  to  mean  that  a  prognosis  was  held 
back  by  the  doctors.  The  context,  however,  made  this 
interpretation  unlikely. 

As  guarded  has  been  used  up  to  now,  at  least  outside 
the  medical  profession,  it  has  meant  cautious,  prudent, 
referred,  and  as  such  it  might  be  used  to  describe  a 
doctor’s  comments  or  opinion  concerning  a  patient, 
but  hardly  the  patient’s  condition  itself.  As  applied 
to  a  patient’s  condition,  apparently  it  fits  in  some¬ 
where  between  critical  and  satwfactory.  Dr.  J.  E. 
Schmidt  of  Charlestown,  Ind.,  an  authority  on  medical 
terminology,  explained,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
me,  “The  doctor  who  says  that  the  prognosis  is  guarded 
actually  means  that  the  doctor  must  lie  guarded  in 
making  the  prognosis,”  and  went  on  to  say  that  he 
considered  the  expression  defensible  as  a  device  for 
saving  words. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  doctors,  who  are  a  well- 
educated  lot,  could  do  better  than  this.  I  have  often  ad¬ 
mired  the  precision  ami  felicity  of  much  scientific 
terminolog>',  including  the  medical,  and  so  this  dis¬ 
tortion  was  more  of  a  disillusionment  to  me  than  if 
it  had  sprung  from  less  learned  quarters. 

Journalists  are  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  misuses 
by  news  sources  on  whose  expertise  they  must  de- 
liend  and  whom  they  often  consider  it  desirable,  if 
not  neces.sary,  to  quote  exactly. 

Perhaps  guarded  is  a  euphemism  resorted  to  by 
doctors  who  shy  away  from  critical  (in  this  connec¬ 
tion  meaning  at  a  turning  point)  and  yet  are  not 
sufficently  optimi.stic  to  use  mtUifnctory.  But  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  familiar  uerinun  in  such  circum¬ 
stances? 


Wayward  Words 


The  use  of  real  and  uure  as  adverbs  in  jilace  of 
really,  uurcly,  or  their  equivalents  is  acceptable,  per¬ 
haps,  in  conversation,  but  even  there  they  may  mark 
the  user  as  slovenly  or  untrained  in  his  habits  of  ex- 
l)ression:  “Being  in  the  White  House  sure  does  change 
your  point  of  view”;  “The  performance  was  real 
good.”  These  usages  are  not  found  in  careful  writing 
except  for  a  deliberately  folksy  effect. 
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$8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 
All  other  countries,  $15  a  year. 


Capital  Investment 


This  unretouched  capital 
was  enlarged  from  «  _ 

a  Linofilm  character  this  size: 

You  don’t  believe  it? 

Neither  did  a  few  of  our  customers 
until  they  made  this  test  themselves. 

They’re  Linofilm  owners  now. 

If  you  think  this  is  the  kind  of  typo¬ 
graphic  quahty  you’d  like  to  offer 
your  customers,  ask  a  Mergenthaler 
Production  Engineer  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  Linofilm  System. 

Or  write  to  us  at  the  address  below. 
We’ll  make  it  our  business  to  ^ 
help  you  stay  competitive  -^  3 
through  the  seventies, 


Mergenthaler 


the 
total 
graphic  arts 
company 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  A  DIVISION  OF  ELTRA  CORP.,  MERGENTHALER  DRIVE,  PLAINVIEW,  N.Y.  11803 


Gerald  Clark  named 
Montreal  Star  editor 

The  Star  announced  the  ap-  I  fc'  1 1 

puintnients  of  Gerald  Clark  as  \  >4||k  '* 

editor  and  Arthur  E.  Wood  as 
nianap:ing  editor.  The  announce- 

nients  were  made  by  Frank  B.  /  M 

Walker,  editor  in  chief,  whom  /*’#» 

Clark  succeeds  as  editor. 

Clark,  has  been 

Montreal  Star  Company  for  ^  IT  JB  HHBht  H 

yeai's  as  a  war  correspondent,  -i  ■  ■  .,, 

correspondent  in  Paris  and  Lon-  Alexander  Lenger  Thompson 

don  and  chief  european  corre-  Alexander  heooilies  Taylor  has  returned  to 

spondent.  He  later  became  as-  i.  /.  P  _  Hays,  Kans.,  after  an  absence 

sociate  editor  and  travelled  t*****®**  ®*  i>iO.X  paper  pf  more  than  eight  years  to  be- 

widely  in  Asia,  Africa  and  East-  Dayton,  O.  come  editor  of  the  EUu^  County 

ei’u  Europe.  He  is  a  well-known  Charles  T.  Alexander,  who  Stnr.  He  was  news  and  sports 
author  of  books  on  China,  Latin  came  to  the  Dayton  Journal  editor  of  the  Hays  Daily  S’ews 
America  and  Canada.  Herald  two  years  ago  as  man-  for  eight  years  and  was  pub- 

Wood,  43,  born  in  Sunderland,  aging  editor,  moved  into  the  lisher  of  the  Ellis  County 

England,  joined  the  Star  21  editor’s  chair  last  week  when  Farmer  for  three  years.  He  left 

years  ago  after  Royal  Navy  Glenn  Thompson  retired  one  in  I960  and  has  been  editor  and 
seiwice.  After  experience  in  the  year  ahead  of  the  6")-year  age  part-owner  of  the  Norton 
newspaper’s  circulation  depart-  standard.  (Kans.)  Daily  Telegram.  He 

ment,  he  became  picture  editor  Alexander,  10,  a  graduate  of  recently  sold  his  interest  and 
and  was  appointed  assistant  Duke  University  who  earned  a  returned  to  Hays, 

managing  editor  last  year.  He  master’s  degree  at  Columbia  •  *  * 

succeeds  John  Mill,  appointed  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Thomas  E.  PKiTniARi),  for- 
metropolitan  editor.  Journalism,  l)egan  newspaper  merly  editor  and  publisher, 

♦  ♦  *  work  as  a  copyreader  at  the  Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Post,  a 

B.  J.  Boley,  district  circula-  Wa,shington  (D.  C.)  Star  in  weekly— to  city  editor,  RocA-iu7/e 

tion  manager  of  the  Tofu'ha  1956.  From  1961  to  1966  he  was  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer. 
(Kans.)  Capital-Jo7imal — to  the  managing  editor  of  the  Wil~  *  *  * 

circulation  department  of  the  minyton  (Del.)  News  and  Jo7ir-  Thomas  J.  Harrigan — named 
Newton  (Kans.)  Kansan.  nal.  He  came  to  the  Cox  news-  Associated  Press  news  editor  for 

*  *  *  paper  here  in  Noveml)er  1966.  Connecticut,  based  in  New 

Jack  McNickle _ from  the  'Thompson  became  editor  of  Haven,  replacing  Angelo  Na- 

Pratt  (Kans.)  Daily  Tribune  Journal  Herald  nine  years  TALE — shifted  to  the  New  York 
to  the  .staff’  of  the  Kinsley  af«  succeeding  the  late  Dwight  office.  ^  ^  ^ 

(Kans.)  .Mercury.  Young.  r.  4  •  4  i  i 

The  newly  named  managing  Bob  Ames — appointed  adver- 

editor  is  Ralph  E.  Danger,  who  tising  manager  of  the  News-Sun, 
joined  the  Journal  Herald  last  weekly  serving  Sun  City  and 
Augu.st  as  an  assistant  man-  Youngstown,  Ariz.  He  joined  the 
aging  editor,  coming  from  the  newspaper  recently  from  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  .Arizona  Republic  and  Phoenix 
where  he  was  telegraph  editor.  Cazette. 


JAMES  GEEHAN,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.l.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin 
and  a  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  PlainBeld 
(N.J.)  Courier-News,  a  Gannett 
evening  daily.  He  will  succeed 
Eugene  F.  Hampson,  C-N  manag¬ 
ing  editor  since  1958,  who  is  re¬ 
tiring  after  41  years  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  Geehan,  45,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  served  in  the  Air 
Force  in  World  War  II.  He  joined 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  in 
1947. 


.Antho.ny  Harrigan — from 
associate  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 
Cowl  Rider,  formerly  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Wall  Strerd 
Journal — now  associate  editor  of 
the  News  and  Courier. 


Jl.M  Zeltner,  a  memlier  of  the 
staff  of  the  Enid  (Okla.)  News- 
Eagle — named  area  news  editor 
of  the  Pratt  (Kans.)  Daily 
Tribune. 


William  Breisky,  a  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  publisher- 
editor  of  the  Thom.psonville 
(Conn.)  Press,  a  weekly'  news¬ 
paper,  has  lieen  named  manager 
of  the  Bermuda  News  Bureau. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  Norton 
who  is  now  managing  editor  of 
Skipper  Magazine. 


Larry  Sisk,  a  member  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 
Tribune  staff  for  2.5  years — re¬ 
tiring  December  31. 


Ji'DY  .Ann  Kalcic,  recent 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  —  to  the  Lawrence 
(Kans.)  Outlook  to  develop  a 
women’s  and  society  page. 


Charles  Pridgeon,  business 
manager — to  publisher  of  the 
Crowley  (La.)  Daily  Signal. 


Richard  Collins — now  night 
sports  editor  of  the  .Austin 
(Tex.)  .A^nerican-Sfatesman. 


Raymond  L.  Walker,  Chicago 
Tribune  copy’  editor — appointed 
men’s  wear  editor  to  succeed 
.Merritt  Barnitm,  retired. 


Jim  Shane — promoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Denton 
(Tex.)  Record-Chronicle. 


Edward  A.  Jensen  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Neighlmrhood 
Dick  Clifford — sports  editor  News  staff, 
of  the  Paragould  (.Ark.)  Daily  *  ♦  * 

Press.  He  has  been  editor  of  a  Sean  O’Gara — appointed  edi- 
U.S.  .Army  newspaper  in  Thai-  tor  of  Life  Newspapers,  pub- 
land.  lished  in  Cicero,  Berwyn  and 

♦  *  *  Stickney-Forest  View,  Illinois. 

Martha  .Allen,  recently  re-  He  had  been  associate  editor, 
turned  from  a  tour  of  Africa  •  *  ♦ 

following  study  in  the  Graduate  William  H.  Morgan,  editor 
School  of  Journalism  at  Colum-  and  publisher  of  the  Sparta 
bia  University — to  the  news  News-Plaindealer,  is  new  presi- 
staff  of  the  Chanute  (Kans.)  dent  of  the  Illinois  Press  .Asso- 
Tribune.  ciation. 
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Glenn  Christopher 
in  business  post 

St.  Lons 

Glenn  A.  Christopher  has  l)een 
elected  secretary-treasurer  and 
a  director  of  the  Pulitzer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louin  Pont-Dii^patch,  it  was 
announced  by  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jr.,  publisher.  He  succeeds  Dell 
B.  Stafford,  who  will  retire 
December  1. 

Christopher  has  been  manager 
of  information  systems  since 
1965  for  the  Post-Dispatch.  He 
joined  the  Post-Dispatch  in  1940. 
Christopher  also  will  l)e  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  KVOA-TV,  Inc.,  of 
Tucson,  a  Pulitzer-owned  sta¬ 
tion. 

Stafford  had  been  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  firm  since  1955. 
He  came  to  the  Post-Dispatch 
in  1931  as  an  auditor  with  an 
accounting  firm  and  joined  the 
company  in  1945  as  controller. 


Williamson  Bailyn  Oshrin 

Jersey  daily  fills  Marian  McBride,  women’s  de- 

^  ^  .  partment  staff  writer  for  the 

new  newsroom  posts  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  has  been 

New  Bri  nswick,  N.  J.  named  outstanding  Wisconsin 
The  promotion  of  Ralph  J.  woman  journalist  for  1968  by 
Williamson  from  city  editor  to  Theta  Sigma  Phi  at  the  Uni- 
a  newly  created  position  of  night  versity  of  Wisconsin, 
managing  editor  was  announced  *  ♦  * 

by  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  publisher  of  Robert  K.  Hunt  has  been 
the  Home  News,  named  retail  advertising  man- 

Succeeding  Williamson  as  city  ager  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
editor  is  Robert  J.  Bailyn,  39,  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
who  has  been  Sunday  managing  had  been  a  retail  advertising 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times.  supervisor. 

Boyd  also  announced  that  •  *  • 

Norman  H.  Oshrin,  35,  news  edi-  Byron  C.  Campbell  has  been 
tor  of  the  Times  Herald-Record  appointed  assistant  business 
of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  manager  of  Chicago's  American, 
named  to  fill  the  new  position  moving  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
of  news  editor  of  the  Home  une  where  he  was  an  administra- 
News.  tive  assistant. 

The  titles  of  two  editors  were  ♦  *  ♦ 

changed.  D.  Patrick  McCarthy  has 

Robert  J.  McGarv'ey,  formerly  been  appointed  city  editor  of  the 
suburban  editor,  is  now  assist-  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
ant  city  editor  in  charge  of  sub-  and  Warren  E.  Brintnall  has 
urban  news.  Guy  Peck  III,  for-  been  named  Sunday  editor, 
merly  night  editor,  is  now  sub-  James  Wallington — assistant 
urban  editor.  city  editor,  Galen  McClain — 

Williamson  joined  the  Home  assistant  Sunday  editor,  Jerry' 
News  staff  in  1959  as  teleg^raph  Moskal — to  the  State  Journal’s 
editor.  A  native  of  Boston,  he  Washington  bureau.  CURT 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  Hanes — from  the  Lansing  city 
of  .Missouri  and  was  on  the  hall  beat  to  the  capital  bureau, 
staffs  of  the  Oneida  (N.  Y.)  ♦  *  * 

Dnil}f  Dispatch,  and  the  Utica  Robert  M.  Seals,  Chicago 
(N.  Y.)  Observer  Dispatch.  Tribune  night  wire  desk  slotman 
Bailyn  had  been  with  the  — appointed  assistant  night  edi- 
Trenton  Times  since  1962.  Prior  tor  succeeding  Fred  Friedland, 
to  that,  he  was  managing  editor  retired, 
of  the  Bayonne  Times,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press 
and  assi.stant  news  editor  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram. 

Oshrin  joined  the  Middletown 
paper  in  1966.  He  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  News-Observer 
Publications  Inc.  of  Alameda, 

Calif.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Madero  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune, 
world  news  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times  and  a  reporter  for 
Times 


NICK  B.  WILLIAMS  has  been 
appointed  as  eiecutive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  Editor  of  the  Times 
since  1959,  Williams  is  the  fifth 
man  to  serve  in  that  capacity  since 
the  founding  of  the  newspaper 
more  than  85  years  ago.  A  Times 
staffer  since  1931,  Williams  worked 
as  a  copy  editor,  telegraph  editor, 
news  editor,  assistant  managing 
editor  and  managing  editor  before 
being  appointed  editor  nine  years 
ago. 

*  «  * 

Jon  D.  McKessen,  former  col-  Ralph  Hinman,  education 
umnist  and  chief  of  the  Indian-  editor  of  the  Long  Beach  Inde- 
apolls  Star’s  Bloomington  bu-  pendent,  Press-Telegram,  has  re- 
reau,  has  been  appointed  editor  ceived  the  John  Swett  award  of 
for  National  Instructional  Tele-  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
vision,  Bloomington,  Ind.  tion  for  “perceptive  and  exten- 

*  *  *  sive  reporting.” 

David  Shaw,  Long  Beach  *  ♦  ♦ 

(Calif.)  Independent  Press-Tel-  William  (Buck)  Lanier, 
eg  ram — to  the  Los  Angeles  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ- 
Times,  Orange  County  staff,  ent,  Press-Telegram  military  af- 
James  McCauley,  Los  Ange-  fairs  editor,  is  on  his  third  an- 
les  County  Bureau  correspond-  nual  three-month  reporting  tour 
ent.  Independent,  Press-Tele-  of  Vietnam, 
gram — to  the  city  desk.  Bill  •  *  ♦ 

Mayer,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-  Arthur  W.  Brodeur,  a  former 
News  —  to  the  Independent,  New  England  newspaperman — 
Press-Telegram,  Los  Angeles  named  as  director  of  the  news 
County  bureau.  James  Goodrich,  section  in  the  Office  of  Public 
Independent,  Press-Telegram,  Information  at  Cornell  Univer- 
reporter — to  Ebony  magazine,  sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  joined  the 
Los  Angeles.  Cornell  staff  in  1965. 


Edward  Van  Laarhoven — 
appointed  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ottawa  (Ill.) 
Daily  Times, 


^  AND  COMPANY 


Current  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


Financing  of  Private  Colleges  November  27 

Intellectuals  in  Communist  Countries  November  20 

Goals  in  Space  November  13 

New  Towns  November  6 

British  Economy  Since  Devaluation  October  30 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


the  Vineland  (N, 
Journal. 


Tfmpf*  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


J.  W.  West,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Laurel  (Miss.) 

Leader-Call — the  1968  Pfizer 
Agricultural  Editors’  Award  for 
.Mississippi. 
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Cliipniaii  promoted 
to  executive  e<litor 

Battlk  Crkkk,  Mich. 

Hobart  A.  Chipman,  manaK- 
inc  editor  of  the  Hattie  Creek 
Enquirer  and  Sews  since  15)86, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive 
e<litor. 

Bruce  H.  McIntyre,  assistant 
managing  editor,  has  been 
moved  up  to  managing  editor. 

In  the  realignment,  Robert  B. 
Miller,  editor  and  publisher, 
said  Chipman  would  continue  as 
chief  executive  of  the  editorial 
department  with  McIntyre  as 
the  department’s  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer. 

Miller  also  noted  that  several 
additions  have  been  made  to  the 
newspaper’s  content  over  the 
pa.st  year,  including  the  reader 
seiwice  column  “Action  Line’’ 
and  the  New  York  Times  News 
Ser\'ice. 


McIntyre  Chipman 


Cruiiipacker  retires 

Madera,  Calif. 

O.  E.  (Ted)  Crumpacker, 
whose  44-year  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  career  began  with  the 
Lewinton  (Ida.)  Tribune  and 
included  the  Keddiuq  (Calif.) 
Herord-Searchliqlit  and  the 
Tulare  (Calif.)  Ad vanee-Ile (jit¬ 
ter,  retired  after  14  years  with 
the  Madera  (Calif.)  Daih/  Trib¬ 
une.  His  assignments  included 
general  managership  of  the 
Tulare  daily. 


Gilpin  is  CAM 

St.  .losEPii,  Mo. 

Bernard  V.  Gilpin  moved  up 
this  week  to  the  position  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of 
the  St.  Joseph  NeWit-Prexx  and 
(iazette.  He  succeeds  Dick  Stahl, 
who  bought  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  Troy,  Kansas. 

«  *  * 

John  J.  Skalko — named  as 
New  England  broadcast  news 
editor  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  He  has  l)een  bureau 
manager  at  Pi  ovidence,  R.  1.  He 
succeeds  Peter  J.  Cronin,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  New  England 
Telephone  Company  in  Boston. 
*  *  * 

Brih'e  a.  Stevenson — aji- 
jiointed  Providence  bureau  man¬ 
ager  of  UPI,  from  the  \ewport 
(R.  I.)  Daily  Xewn  where  he 
was  assistant  news  editor. 


JACK  LOUGH,  publisher  of  the 
Albion  (Neb.)  News,  has  been 
named  acting  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Verle  V. 
Kramer,  publisher  of  the  Gibson 
City  (III.)  Courier,  who  died  re¬ 
cently. 


Give  it  to  the  first  newspaper  in  each  city 
that  asks  for  it. 

Hirschfeld’s  mighty  pen  has  captured 


complete  caption  copy  about  the 
most  gripping  suspense  western  of  this 
decade. 


There’s  only  one  way  to 
give  every  newspaper  an  equal  chance 
to  get  the  free  exclusive  use  of  this 
caricature  by  world  renowned 
artist,  Hirschf  eld : 


Gregory  Peck  and  Eva  Marie  Saint,  star-  You’d  better  act  fast.  The  first  resp>on- 
ring  in  National  General  Pictures’  the  dent  from  each  city  will  have  an  exclu- 
STALKING  MOON.  The  artwork  is  avail-  sive.  CONTACT:  Mr.  Bernard  Glaser,  Na- 


able  in  three-  and  four-column  mats,  or  tional  General  Pictures  Corporation,  600 


as  an  8  X  10  copyprint.  You’ll  also  re-  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Huiiier  Bi^art  honored 

Harri.sbi  rg,  Pa. 

Hom(*r  Bigart  of  tho  Xew 
York  Tinie.'t  has  tK*pn  chosen  the 
11)68  recipient  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  .Award  for  Excellence  in 
Journalism  by  the  Governor’s 
Committee  of  100, ((()()  Pennsyl¬ 
vanians.  The  award  was  pre- 
.sented  to  Bigart  as  a  tribute  to 
bis  outstanding  achievements  as 
a  journalist  and  as  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vanian.  He  U'gan  his  career  in 
15)21)  as  a  copy  boy  for  the  Xew 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  he  re¬ 
mained  with  that  paper  for  20 
years. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Piazzi,  manager,  San 
Franeiaeo  Examiner'^  East  Bay 
bureau  since  11).10  and  for  \~y 
years  city  editor  of  the  Oakland 
Pout-Enquirer,  has  retired  at  6.j. 
«  *  * 

Hi  b  Reed — named  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  (luymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Ed  Slater  has  liegun 
work  on  the  same  papers  as 
reporter-photographer. 

*  *  * 

Dean  Whaling — named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Paw- 
Inufkn  (Okla.)  Journal-Capital. 

*  »  * 

Witti  in  college  job 

Washington 

Fritz  P.  Witti,  director  of  in- 
foi-mation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
has  been  appointed  vicepresident 
for  development  and  University 
relations  of  .American  Univer¬ 
sity.  Witti,  a  former  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Minne- 
-sota.  North  Dakota,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  was  director  of 
public  relations  and  manager  of 
the  News  Bureau  at  New  York 
University,  and  manager  of 
press  relations  for  American 
Cyanamid  Company,  liefore  join¬ 
ing  HEW. 
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Promotion  of  news 
is  only  halfhearted 


Whon  editors  are  charged  with 
promoting  their  own  wares,  the 
promotion  of  the  news  content 
of  newspapers  gets  a  halfhearted 
brushoff. 

That’s  what  a  committee  of 
managing  editors  found  in 
making  a  survey  of  news  pro¬ 
motion  recently.  Their  report, 
made  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  .Managing 
Kditors  Association  last  week  at 
Oklahoma  City,  concluded  that 
much  of  the  newsroom  effort  is 
catch-as-catch-can. 

“With  very  few  exceptions,” 
the  report  stated,  “news  depart¬ 
ments  do  not  have  solid  rules, 
systems  or  machinery  for  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  daily  proj¬ 
ect  of  promoting  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  the  paper  to  the  iTader.” 

Of  the  173  papers  responding, 
only  five  have  a  News/Editorial 
Promotion  Department  and/or 
person  specifically  charged  with 
promoting  the  news. 

,\t  11  of  the  papers,  news  pro¬ 
motion  is  handled  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Promotion  Department. 
Running  through  many  of  the 
responses  was  an  undercurrent 
of  feeling  that  the  Promotion 
Department  is  more  oriented  to 
promoting  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  and  public  service  projects 
than  the  news  content  of  the 
paper  itself. 

.\t  3(J  papers — the  second 

largest  group — news  piomotion 
is  handled  by  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Since  most  managing  editors 
also  have  other  duties,  it’s  rarely 
handled  very  well.  In  addition, 
at  1)2  of  the  papers  where  the 
promotion  is  handled  outside  the 
newsroom,  the  managing  editor 
is  either  the  chief  or  the  sole 
liaison. 

Space  and  budget 

Of  the  173  papers  responding, 
only  8  have  any  sort  of  specific 
space  allocation  or  budget  for 
news  promotion. 

Seveial  papers  make  an  effort 
at  the  daily  news  conference  to 
discover  what  the  most  promot- 
able  story  in  the  next  issue  will 
l)e.  The  information  generally 
is  incorporated  into  an  index 
type  teaser  or  similar  short 
squib. 

Probably  the  most  used  ex¬ 
ample  of  “advance  planning”  is 
the  “What’s  Coming  Up  In  This 
Sunday’s  Paper?”— done  fairly 
skillfully  by  most  papers. 
(Several  editors  in  hot  competi¬ 
tive  situations  prefer  not  to  tip 
their  hands  to  the  opposition  in 
this  way.) 


ma,”  the  .APME  was  told,  “is 
the  intriguing,  non-.specific 
teaser  that  the  committee  chair¬ 
man’s  paper  (St.  Petersburg 
Times)  has  shifted  to  since  the 
committee  chairman  got  involved 
in  this  study. 

“For  example: 

“In  next  Sunday’s  Times 
you’ll  read  the  story  of  a  Florida 
fisherman  who  has  discovered 
the  wreckage  of  a  German  sub¬ 
marine  off  the  Gulf  Coast.  In  it 
is  a  million  dollars  in  mercury 
ballast.  In  order  to  get  the  mer¬ 
cury'  he  must  find  a  way  to  com¬ 
bat  a  giant  squid  which  is 
guarding  the  sub.  He’s  found 
the  way  and  reveals  it  in  Sun¬ 
day’s  Times. 

“That’s  al)out  as  provocative 
as  a  paper  can  make  it.  And  a 
competing  paper  would  have 
quite  a  time  trying  to  find  the 
sul>-hunter  among  a  million 
Florida  fisherman  before  Sunday 
to  get  in  on  the  story.” 

For  those  on  a  budget 

So  you  like  the  teaser  copy 
on  the  submarine?  But  you  don’t 
have  a  full-scale  promotion  de¬ 
partment  to  come  up  with  that 
sort  of  stuff.  .4nd  you’re  too 
busy  to  do  it  yourself.  The  com¬ 
mittee  descrilied  a  way  you  can 
build  a  mini-promotion  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  maxi-punch  without 
spending  a  penny. 

Read  the  following  story: 

Today’s  Times  features  the 
story  of  how  a  man’s  savings 
virtually  disappeared  while  he 
and  his  stockbroker  friend  tried 
to  strike  it  rich  on  Wall  Street. 

The  investor  was  not  stupid; 

The  broker  was  well-trained 
and  the  investor’s  best  friend; 

The  brokerage  house  has  an 
impeccable  reputation  for  scien¬ 
tific  operation  and  being  mind¬ 
ful  of  the  client’s  welfare. 

Rut  somehow  all  this  went 
astray. 

J.  -A.  Livingston,  one  of  the 
world’s  foremost  financial  ex¬ 
perts,  has  reconstructed  the  en¬ 
tire  tale. 

This  is  not  a  dull  financial 
story  replete  with  statistics, 
technical  terms  and  complicated 
manipulations.  It’s  not  about 
millionaires. 

It  is  a  gripping  drama  of  two 
very  ordinary  young  .Americans 
— probably  very  much  like  most 
people  reading  this  paper. 

If  you  own  stocks,  if  you  ever 
intend  to  own  stocks,  if  you  care 
al)out  the  .American  system  of 
free  enterprise  finance,  you 
should  read  this  story,  on  Page 
6-1)  of  today’s  Times. 


“The  news  desk  editors  who 
wrote  the  above  promotion  piece 
think  it’s  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  they’ve  done  all  year,” 
the  committee  observed.  “It’s  not 
exactly  a  short  squib — 150 
words.  It  took  up  tw'O  columns 
by  4*/4  inches  set  10-point  with 
a  24-point  head  that  read  ‘A 
Disaster  On  Wall  Street.’  But  it 
appears  to  have  all  the  elements 
of  a  first-rate  promotion  piece. 

lO-minuto  effort 

“It  starts  with  a  gut  issue — 
money — someone’s  personal  life 
savings. 

“Although  it’s  about  the 
machinations  of  a  bear  market, 
something  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  readers  understand,  it 
doesn’t  drift  above  its  readers. 
It  focuses  on  the  people  aspect 
of  the  story.  It  builds  on  the  fact 
that  the  people  in  the  story  are 
just  like  the  reader.  It  closes 
with  a  sort  of  universal  appeal 
to  Everyman’s  hope  for  eventual 
riches  and  his  innate  patriotism. 

“It  could  have  focused  on  the 
apparent  error  of  the  huge 
brokerage  house  involved.  But 
that  would  have  put  it  in  danger 
of  being  “just  another  story 
about  some  complicated  goings- 
on  in  the  stock  market  which  I 
don’t  understand  anyway.” 

“The  piece  was  written  in 
about  10  minutes  by  a  young 
news  editor  who  has  I)een  en¬ 
couraged  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
during  the  past  year.  He’s 
rapidly  become  quite  proficient. 

“While  the  progress  of  one 
young  editor  on  one  paper  is  a 
mighty  narrow  field  of  inquiry, 
the  committee  concludes  that  in 
a  nutshell  this  is  one  way  any 
paper,  of  any  size,  can  build 
itself  a  mini-department  of  pro¬ 
motion  right  on  the  desk.  The 
paper  involved  intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  experiment.” 

Each  week  a  different  young 
assistant  on  the  newsdesk  will 
l)e  assigned  to  be  the  “promotion 
man.”  He  is  responsible  for 
writing  the  index  for  the  next 
day’s  paper  and  the  lead  teasers 
for  the  Sunday  specials. 


‘Heart’  department 
aids  needy  people 

Lakeland.  Fla. 

The  Ledger  has  opened  the 
“Newspaper  with  a  Heart”  de¬ 
partment  to  provide  aid  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  are  suffering  or 
ai*e  in  need  and  unable  to  find 
relief. 

The  new  department  will 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  the 
community’s  heart  as  it  reaches 
out  for  those  persons  who  are 
victims  of  misfortune,  calamity, 
or  the  unyielding  red  tape  of 
bureaucracy. 

John  R.  Harrison,  president  of 
Lakeland  Ledger  Publishing  Co., 
presented  the  fund  with  a  check 
for  $1,000.  He  indicated  the 
newspaper  would  make  the  con¬ 
tribution  on  an  annual  basis. 

The  first  project  of  the 
“Newspaper  with  a  Heart”  de¬ 
partment  will  be  to  initiate  a 
community  effort  to  assist  a 
visitor  to  Polk  County  who  was 
injured  in  a  motorcycle  accident. 
*  *  « 

NEWSPAPERBOY  DAY  — 
Promotion  first  plaque  winners 
in  seven  categories  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Hickey-Mitchell  Co., 
St.  Louis,  sponsors  of  the  con¬ 
test.  l(),000-and-under  circula¬ 
tion:  Herald  &  News,  Liver¬ 
more,  Calif.;  10-20,000  circ., 
Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times; 
20-50,000  circ.,  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress  -  Bulletin;  50-100,000, 
Perth  Amboy  (N.J.)  Evening 
News;  Over  100,000,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times;  Best  use  of 
color,  Sacramento  Union;  Ex¬ 
ceptional  “at  large”,  Kalispell 
(.Mont.)  Daily  InterLake. 

*  *  * 

APPRECIATION  DAY— The 
Winnipeg  Tribune  initiated  an 
“Appreciation  Day”  for  Ken 
Ploen,  11-year  veteran  of  the 
Winnipeg  Blue  Bombers  (CFL) 
Football  Club.  A  four-page 
Souvenir  Edition  of  the  'Trib¬ 
une,  with  all-editorial  content, 
was  distributed  by  the  paper’s 
carriers  prior  to  half-time  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  stadium  on  “Ken 
Bloen  Day.” 


“One  way  out  of  this  dilem- 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


About  a  lot  of  little  things 

By  Howard  B.  Taylor 


Anything  that  can  be  done  to  clean  up  the  format 
will  pay  dividends  in  readability. 

These  before-and-after  views  should  prove  it.  They 
are  from  the  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post-Advocate, 
p.m.,  18,936  in  a  city  of  65,000  in  the  Los  Angeles 
complex. 

Take  a  look  at  the  nameplate  in  the  old  page.  Busy, 
busy.  And,  consequently,  muddy.  In  addition  to  the 


Summarize  a  local  story,  with  reference  line,  and 
make  it  part  of  the  index-weather  package. 

Rememl)er  your  news  desk  is  a  gushing  fountain  of 
imagination. 

«  *  * 

Question:  Should  your  format  jjattern  lie  followed 
throughout  the  paper? 

Answer:  Yes. 


Che  Po$t-A^>t)ocate 


SAN  CAIRin 
VAUIT 


HOME 

EOITIOM 


IIUMWA.  CAUPOtNU.  MQIHAT,  AKMtT  I 


HOME 

EDITION 

late  Sports 
Financial 


architecture  and  the  garland  of  ribbon,  it  contains 
seven  statements  of  news  sources. 

All  of  this  gingerbread  is  gone  from  the  name¬ 
plate  in  the  new-look  page.  Now  the  name  shines 
clean  and  crisp,  which  is  what  it  should  be. 

It’s  available  in  a  variety  of  widths  and  frequently 
floats  to  open  the  gate  to  day-to-day  variation  in 
layout. 

*  *  * 

Is  one  headline  family  adequate  for  page  1? 

It  is,  indeed.  The  proof  is  in  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Capital  Journal. 

Bodoni  bold  is  used  throughout,  except  in  the 
Women’s  section.  It’s  a  clean,  sharp  face.  Bodoni 
speaks  with  a  dignified  yet  authoritative  voice. 

It’s  used  in  an  adequate  range  of  size,  in  Roman 
and  italic.  Variation  in  size  and  slant  keeps  the  de¬ 
sign  from  being  monotonous.  Much  better  this — one 
face — than  a  hodgepodge  of  varying  faces,  which 
generally  clash  with  one  another.  Sticking  to  a  func¬ 
tional  face  throughout  imparts  sustained  character 
to  a  newspaper. 

Although  there’s  not  much  indented  type  in  the 
pages,  they  have  an  airy  and  open  look. 

How  does  this  come  about?  It  results  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  touches.  Headlines  are  indented  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  six  points  on  the  left.  This  pulls  heads  away 
from  column  rules  and  lets  in  a  bit  of  white.  The 
wider  the  spread  of  headline,  the  stronger  the  indent. 

Spreads  of  six  columns  of  11-pica  body  in  seven 
columns  of  space  are  used  as  skylines. 

Simplicity  in  the  nameplate  enhances  the  clean 
look.  The  nameplate  isn’t  cluttered  with  gimmicks 
such  as  weather  and  some  cute  saying. 

*  *  * 

Page-1  teasers  with  references  to  inside  packages 
are  used  too  sparsely  everywhere.  And  teasers  are 
best  when  they  incorporate  art. 

*  * 

Some  people  think  heads  should  diminish  in  size 
as  one  goes  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  page.  Not  so. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  a  strong  head  in  the  bottom. 


Obviously  character  and  flavor  should  be  consist¬ 
ent,  stem  to  stern.  This  doesn’t  mean  it’s  a  federal 
offense  to  use  a  different  (but  harmonizing)  face  on 
the  editorial  page  or  in  the  Women’s  section. 

Even  so,  newspapers  there  are  that  use  Bodoni  all 
the  way  through  or  'remjjo  and  nobotly  seems  to  be 
hurt. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  follows  the  pattern  of 
l)age  1  and  the  other  section  pages. 

The  pattern:  Rectangles  formed  by  Iwdy  type  or 
by  body  type  plus  art.  Sunken  column  rules.  Sunken 
cutoffs.  Generous  white  space  between  elements. 
Leading  between  jjaragraphs.  Space  l)etween  by-line 
and  lead,  l)etween  jump  and  Jumpline.  Emphasis  in 
corner.s.  Well,  in  three  of  them,  anyway. 

Captions  were  set  in  a  variety  of  faces  before  the 
newspaper  undertook  a  format  revision.  Now  all 
(excei)t  in  the  Living  section)  are  Vogue  extra  bold. 
Overall,  not  much  bold  face  text  is  used. 

Times  Herald  kickers  previously  had  been  set 
cai)s.  When  the  paper  went  to  caps  and  lower  case 
for  all  heads,  it  was  felt  that  a  kicker  half  the  point 
size  of  a  main  head  seemed  too  small.  So,  all  kickers 
were  l  aised  one  size.  Kicker  underlines  were  retained. 

Let’s  not  have  a  law  that  underlines  must — or 
must  not — be  used. 

lVo|)le  a.sk  about  tyi)e  breakers — subheads.  Times 
Herald  style  is  probably  the  simplest.  It  sets  the 
first  coui)le  of  words  in  bold  face  cajis  in  occasional 
l)aragraphs. 

This  is  better  than  breaking  type  with  occasional 
l»aragra|)hs  all  in  bold  face.  These  things  inevitably 
burn])  acro.ss  the  page,  splotching  it  with  mud. 
There’s  no  way  for  a  bump  to  occur  in  Times  Herald 
style. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

.\.sk  any  coj)y  editor:  Heads  are  incomparably 
easier  to  write  in  the  six-column  format.  In  the  old 
measure  a  one-column  86-point  head  took  a  count 
of  eight.  In  the  new  measure  the  same  head  takes  a 
count  of  1 1^2.  The  all-down  style  helps  the  count,  too. 
Thus  better  heads — and  faster — can  be  turned  out. 

Let’s  do  anything  we  can  to  make  life  easier  for 
copy  editors. 


Is  everything  always  routine  around  your  place  of 
business? 

If  yes,  it’s  a  pity.  Too  much  routine  in  layout 
atrophies  imagination. 


(.Mr.  Taylor  is  Editorial  Consultant  to  the  Copley 
International  Corporation,  an  affiliate  of  the  Copley 
Newspapers.  He  writes  this  feature  on  newspaper 
layout  and  design  especially  for  E&P.) 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

^  OMAN  PUBLISHER 


By  Uoiiiiie  L.  Elam 

How  does  a  woman  break  into 
the  predominantly  man’s  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism,  especially 
publishing?  Ironically,  Louise 
Hatmaker,  publisher  of  three 
weekly  newspapers,  including 
the  Jackson  Times,  in  a  three- 
county  area  of  eastern  Kentucky 
got  the  opportunity  to  go  into 
publishing  l)ecause  there  was  no 
man  available  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion. 

For  additional  irony,  Louise 
first  “stumbled”  into  journalism 
in  the  form  of  newspaper  work 
for  practically  the  same  reason. 
She  was  working  to  establish  a 
school  for  mentally  retarded 
children  in  her  hometown  of 
Hazard,  Ky.,  when  Fred  Luigart, 
editor  of  the  local  paper  but  now 
with  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  was  impressed  with  her 
method  of  communicating  her 
project  at  a  civic  meeting.  He 
needed  help  on  the  paper  at  the 
time  and  offered  to  give  her  a 
tr>’  at  communicating  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspaper. 

By  taking  the  offer  merely  as 
a  job,  Louise  found  herself;  she 
was  “l)orn  to  the  tiade.”  She 
l)egan  with  the  usual  womanly 
procedure  of  writing  social 
events  and  eventually  did  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  writing,  as 
Luigart,  who  was  fresh  out  of 
journalism  school  at  University 
of  Kentucky,  moved  on  and  up. 
Louise  credits  Luigart  with  her 
present  success  in  the  field  of 
journalism  as  she  l)enefited  in¬ 
valuably  from  his  formal  train¬ 
ing  and  “enjoyed  every  minute 
of  working  at  the  Hazard  Her¬ 
ald." 

Accepted  by  T«»hii 

Louise  took  two  years  off  from 
her  newly-found  profession  to 
care  for  her  mentally-retarded 
son,  who  died  during  this  time. 
She  resumed  her  career  in  Jack- 
son,  Ky.,  the  center  of  the 
three-newspaper,  three-county 
area  and  found  new  confidence 
Itecause  the  people  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  town  accepted  her  more 
readily  than  they  usually  do 
strangers.  She  attributes  this 
acceptance  to  her  regular  col¬ 
umn,  “Potjjourri,”  which  is  based 
on  personal  association  and  com¬ 
ments  of  and  about  the  towns¬ 
people.  In  her  column  she  did 
what  they  expected  and  gave 
them  what  they  wanted  to  read 
— nice  things  alx)ut  themselves. 

However,  there  were  also 
problems.  She  found  that  some 
people,  especially  men,  did  not 
take  her  and  her  work  seriously, 
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but  as  a  joke.  The  business  men 
of  the  town  were  the  first  to  re¬ 
spect  her  and  her  abilities  l)e- 
cause  of  the  various  civic  meet¬ 
ings  she  covered  for  the  paper 
and  Wause  she  solicited  the 
advertising  on  a  person-to-per¬ 
son  basis. 

In  working  with  the  men  who 
handle  the  mechanics  of  her 
newspapers,  Louise  adheres  to 
the  adage,  “If  sei^-ant,  be  some¬ 
times  deaf;  if  master,  be  some¬ 
times  blind.” 

“However,”  she  stated,  “I 
don’t  hesitate  to  rake  them  over 
the  coals — more  now  than  at 
first.” 

She  attributes  her  success  with 
her  staff  to  working  with  her 
people  and  not  asking  them  to 
work  more  than  she  herself 
works.  Louise  also  feels  that  the 
papers  do  not  yet  fully  reflect 
her  own  ideas  of  make-up  and 
policy.  “But  you  can’t  change 
everything  overnight  that  has 
l)een  done  for  18  years,”  she 
rationalized. 

Louise  contends  that  being  a 
woman  is  a  factor  in  hindering 
these  changes  and  that  a  man 
could  get  the  changes  quicker. 
“One  needs  to  use  psychology 
and  that  was  my  worst  subject 
in  college,”  she  explained. 

•Acts  as  Mwilerulor 

The  policy  of  Louise’s  papers 
is  a  rather  liberal  one  and  seems 
to  l)e  the  true  policy  of  good 
journalism  or  of  white,  not 
yellow,  journalism.  Her  policy  is 
that  of  a  moderator  and  she 
attributes  this  to  her  success 
thus  far. 

She  “l>ends  over  to  see  Iwth 
sides  and  to  see  how  any  person 
will  react  to  the  print.  No  one 
side  is  always  right.”  She  finds 
this  to  l)e  a  tough  policy  by 
which  to  live  and  print  because 
the  area  is  mostly  a  Democratic 
one. 

She  proudly  proclaims  that 
her  i)aper  “treats  one  story  the 
same  as  others,  no  matter  what 
the  topic,  and  particular  people 
aren’t  slighted.  If  one  makes 
news,  he  gets  news.  This  is  hard 
for  some  prejudiced  mountain 
folks  to  accept.  Maybe  the  paper 
has  helped.” 

Dnly  recently  have  the  readers 
tliscovered  the  papers  have  an 
editorial  page  beyond  the  front 
page.  In  the  past  the  papers  had 
no  real  editorial  page.  About 
this,  Louise  says,  “It’s  a  shock 
to  them  to  have  the  paper  stand 
up  for  something  besides  the 
PTA.” 
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Louise  Hatmaker 
You  can  hardly  tmtil  fh»  Arpegn 


This  new  editorial  slant  has 
also  been  recognized  by  others. 
The  Jackson  Times  won  second 
place  in  “editorial  excellence”  in 
last  year’s  annual  Kentucky 
Press  .Association  contest.  The 
paper  is  also  proud  of  receiving 
an  unsolicited  19(>7  League  of 
Kentucky  Sportsmen  Award, 
which  is  not  usually  presented 
to  small  papers. 

Aware  that  more  and  more 
small  weekly  newspapers  are 
converting  to  offset  printing, 
Louise  says  the  main  factor  that 
would  lead  her  from  letterpress 
would  be  lack  of  personnel  in 
linotype  operators.  She  has  had 
problems  in  getting  and  keeping 
trained  operators,  so  she  keeps 
offset  in  the  back  of  her  mind. 
In  defending  letterpress  she 
pronounces  that  “offset  puts  out 
a  lieautiful  page,  but  a  paste-up 
would  l)e  more  like  an  adver¬ 
tising  layout  than  picking  up 
metal  and  placing  it.” 

She  also  likes  to  wear  blue 
denim,  not  for  contemporary 
civil  rights  reasons,  but  because 
these  dresses  are  her  “press-day 
l)est.”  But,  she  does  get  per¬ 
turbed  about  her  perfume,  “You 
can  hardly  smell  the  .Arpege;  it’s 
wasted;  I  don’t  wear  it  on  press 
day.” 

The  three  newspapers  of 
Breathitt,  Lee,  and  Owsley 
counties  have  increased  in  cir¬ 
culation  since  the  Hatmaker 
takeover.  Jackson,  in  Breathitt 
County,  has  a  population  of 
2,200  and  the  Times  circulation 
is  2,i500  and  growing.  The 
Booneville  edition  for  Owsley 
County  has  grown  and  the 
Beattyville  edition  of  the  Lee 
County  paper  has  increased  from 
1,000  to  1,800  copies  in  the  three 
years  Louise  has  l)een  at  the 
helm.  She  has  officially  l)een  pub¬ 
lisher  only  one  year. 

Emphasizes  ‘(iuls' 

What  does  it  take  to  l)e  a  pub¬ 
lisher?  For  a  woman  to  be  a 
publisher?  “Guts,”  explains 
Louise.  “One  of  the  hardest 
things  I  have  to  do  is  to  try  to 


get  along  with  myself  knowing 
that  by  something  I’ve  printed 
I’ve  made  someone  mad.  I  love 
people;  they’re  as  necessary  to 
me  as  oxygen  is  to  breathe — lots 
of  people — from  different  ave¬ 
nues.” 

She  admits  this  view  could  be 
l)ecause  she  is  a  female.  “But,” 
she  says  open-mindly,  “you  don’t 
win  popularity  contests  in  the 
newspaper  business;  you  have  to 
put  out  a  newspaper  for  what 
you  think  is  to  everyone’s  best 
interest.” 

Perhaps  being  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  seems  to  involve 
more  “guts”  for  Louise  because 
she  was  not  formally  trained  in 
journalism,  and  this  fact  bothers 
her.  But,  she  feels  some  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates  come  out  with 
ideas  that  won’t  work  with  small 
weekly  newspapers.  “They’re  too 
idealistic,  especially  with  adver¬ 
tising,”  she  believes. 

However,  in  defending  her 
career,  Louise  proclaims  journal¬ 
ism  to  be  a  great  field  for 
women.  “Normal  women  are 
bound  to  like  men  and  it’s  a 
great  place  to  meet  and  to  work 
with  men!” 

She  claims  she  “gets  bored 
with  women  whose  conversation 
is  limited  to  diapers  and  drapes,” 
but  she  is  never  bored  with  the 
newspaper  business.  So,  she  ad¬ 
vises  interested  people  and  espe¬ 
cially  women  to  “get  with  it” 
and  encourages  more  to  buy  into 
the  newspaper  business,  even 
though  the  rewards  are  “grey' 
hair  and  wrinkles  and  personal 
satisfaction  and  money.” 

In  further  defense,  she  en¬ 
thusiastically  says,  “.Advertising 
itself  is  the  greatest  field  open 
today  to  anyone,  and  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  ideal  place  to  work 
it.” 

She  loves  every  pha.se  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  the  only  part  of 
journalism  Louise  does  not 
really  enjoy  doing  herself  is 
photography.  However,  she  does 
most  of  the  papers’  photography 
along  with  nearly  everything 
else. 
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A  case  for  the  half -frame  single  lens  camera 


Ky  Kirk  Friedman 


For  years  tilt  re  has  been  great  fire.  Sure,  it  was  the  camera- 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  pro-  man’s  day  off  and  the  camera 
fessional  news  photographers  to  was  back  at  the  office.  The  tragic 
use  the  half-frame  single  lens  .story  was  published  unillus- 
retiex  camera.  One  photographer  trated  and  you  bet,  the  photog- 
who  beliei'es  the  reverse  is  true,  rapher  didn’t  mention  to  his 

'  that  the  half -frame  camera  has  editor  that  he  had  lieen  at  the 

I  a  place  in  photojournalism,  is  scene. 

I  J.  Rolfe  Castleman,  chief  photog-  I  have  always  had  the  horror 

!  rapher  of  the  13,000  Frederick  of  suddenly  coming  onto  a  major 

j  (Md.)  Morning  Post  and  11,000  news  situation  while  not  having 
Evening  News.  Castleman  claims  a  camera  with  me.  Who  can  pre- 
that  he  has  received  a  number  diet  when  the  news  happens?  It 
i  of  inquiries  from  people  all  aver  xrertainly  can  happen  on  off-duty 
the  country  asking  about  the  hours,  during  vacation  periods, 

half-frame  system  he  tises  for  and  while  you  are  out  to  lunch. 

auxiliary  news  work,  what  he 

thinks  are  its  limitations,  ad-  emergcncic!* 

1  vantages,  etc.  Castleman,  42,  the  liest  news  pic- 

been  chief  photographer  for  the  ^ures  I  have  made  were  during 
Frederick  dailies  since  1964  and  when  I  wasn’t  supposed  to 

a  staff  photographer  there  since  working.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
1.950  He  IS  also  picture  editor  photographic  gear  near  enough 
which  gives  him  much  say  over  gt  all  times  so  that  when 

selection  of  photographs  and  g  news  situation  pops  up,  even 

layout  of  picture  pages.  Since  g^  off-duty  times,  a  picture  can 

1960  his  photo  department  has  jjg  made  and  delivered  to  the 

taken  many  awards  in  the  editor 

Mar yland-Dela ware  Press  A.sso-  j  think  it  would  lie  interesting 
ciation  annual  contests.  Below  ^he  number  of  times 

are  Castleman  s  I'tews  on  why  news  pictures  were  missed  by 
he  thinks  the  half-frame  camera  off-duty  photographeis  who 
is  a  valuable  tool  to  the  news  (h^tn’t  think  to  carry  cameras 
photographer.  with  them  on  the  off  hours.  Good 

pictures  have  been  missed  also 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  because  a  telephoto  lens  was  left 

j  newspaper  photographer  being  in  the  car  three  blocks  away,  or 

I  the  first  on  the  scene  of  some  the  wideangle  lens  was  back  at 

I  fast  breaking  news  yet  he  didn’t  the  office  when  the  photographer 

I  have  his  camera  with  him?  rushed  out  on  the  story, 

i  I  have.  I  know  of  one  photog-  Although  on  duty  with  a 
rapher,  who  on  his  day  off  sat  camera,  he  didn’t  have  adequate 

i  helplessly  in  his  car  watching  equipment  with  him  to  make  the 

a  house  burn  down  to  the  l)est  news  picture  possible  at  the 

ground.  Two  people  died  in  the  time.  Good  photographers  I 
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CASTLEMAN — The  stranded  cat  was  a 
popular  Page  1  item  and  the  situation 
presented  itself  while  I  was  on  my  lunch 
hour.  Without  lightweight  portable  equip¬ 
ment  I  would  have  missed  the  photo  se¬ 
quence,  for  there  was  no  time  to  return 
to  the  office  for  a  telephoto  lens. 

know  try  to  provide  themselves  tioned  is  just  an  auxiliary  tool 
with  some  insurance  against  within  the  other  camera  size  and 
missing  the  sudden  picture  situa-  lens  inventory  that  I  use  in 
tion  whenever  it  comes  up,  on  or  newspaper  photography.  My 
off  duty.  standard  tools  consist  of  regula- 

I  have  what  I  call  a  set  of  tion  35  mm.  single  lens  reflex 
“walk  around”  cameras.  Packed  cameias  equipped  with  focal 
into  a  16"  x  12"  x  5"  attache  lengths  from  20  mm.  wideangle 
case  (about  the  size  of  an  ordi-  on  through  normal  optics  to  the 
nary  brief  case)  are  two  Olym-  super  long  300  and  400  mm.  tele¬ 
pus  Pen  F  and  FT  half-frame  photos.  While  35  mm.  is  the 
single  lens  reflex  cameras,  two  standard  in  our  operation,  on 
light  meters,  two  telephoto  occasion  I  use  the  large  'MA  x 
yenses,  two  wideangle  lenses,  a  2*4  size  and  if  necessary  I  still 
fisheye  lens,  a  bellows  attach-  keep  a  Speed  Graphic  in  shape 
ment  wdth  close-up  lenses,  acces¬ 
sory  view-finders,  hoods  small 
accessories,  adapters,  filters,  film 
and  a  small  tripod. 

I  have  packed  into  14  pounds 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  40 
l)ounds  worth  of  equipment  in 
the  standard  35  mm.  format.  No 
one  is  going  to  lug  40  pounds 
worth  of  photo  stuff  with  him 
while  he  is  on  foot,  or  walking 
down  a  couple  of  blocks  to  lunch. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  dedi¬ 
cated  photographers  take  that 
much  equipment  with  them  on 
weekends  or  family  vacations, 
but  the  14-pound  brief  case  with 
the  half-frame  gear  I  have  fits 
in  between  the  other  luggage 
when  I  am  on  the  go,  and  I  know 
I  am  prepared  to  make  just 
about  any  kind  of  picture.  It  is 
an  easy  matter  just  to  pick  up 
the  case  if  I  am  on  foot  and  if 
that  off-duty  picture  happens, 
the  camera  equipment  is  right 
at  hand.  It  is  my  insurance 
against  missing  a  picture. 

Now  the  light  weight  half¬ 
frame  equipment  I  have  men- 
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CASTLEMAN  —  Portraits  are 
where  you  find  them  and  this 
guy  got  out  of  a  car  on  the 
street  with  a  lion.  No  time  to 
go  to  the  office  for  a  camera. 
You  have  to  have  one  with 
you  if  you  don't  want  to  miss 
some  pictures. 
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{CotitiriHcd  f roin  38  ) 
if  I  want  to  use  a  lai'^e  negative 
on  a  special  job.  I  regard  all  of 
iny  efiuipment  as  necessary  tools 
to  provide  complete  performance 
as  a  press  photographer. 

Many  newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  seem  to  l)e  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  using  single  or  half¬ 
frame  cameras  in  news  work. 
The  thought  of  a  half-size  35 
mm.  negative  raises  all  sorts  of 
the  old  traditional  objections 
that  used  to  be  u.sed  for  stand¬ 
ard  35. 

The  old  limitations  are  pointed 
out  such  as  too  much  negative 
and  print  grain,  not  enough 
blow-up  ratio  can  l)e  achieved 
and  so  forth ;  you  have  heard  the 
arguments  before. 

These  same  photographers 
probably  should  remember  their 
history  of  photography,  for  the 
single  or  half-frame  format  is 
not  new.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  the 
existence  of  single-frame  motion 
pictures  was  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  first  35  mm, 
still  camera,  the  Leica,  for  use 
as  a  test  instrument  on  movie 
exposure.  Even  in  those  days 
(1925),  extreme  fidelity  was 
achieved  with  the  crude  emul¬ 
sions  of  the  time.  Also,  the  Robot 
sequence  cameras  have  been 
around  for  a  long  time  and  many 
of  the  Robots  use  single-frame 
and  smaller  formats. 

Half-frame  negatives  have  im¬ 
posed  no  particular  limitations 
for  me.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  fit¬ 
ting  an  enlarger  with  50  mm. 


CAST  LEM  AN — /  had  fo  go  a  mile 
across  open  fields  to  this  crashed 
plane.  I  carried  14  pounds  of  gear 
instead  of  40  pounds,  not  knowing 
what  equipment  I  might  need. 


and  38  mm.  enlarging  lenses  and 
adopting  some  additional  photo 
lab  disciplines,  which  good  tech¬ 
nicians  should  lie  doing  anyway. 

In  going  back  through  many 
of  my  8  X  10  prints  I  can’t  tell 
which  ones  I  made  with  half¬ 
frame  or  which  were  made  with 
the  full-frame  35s.  As  to  some 
11  X  14s,  maybe  I  can  tell  the 
difference ;  it  all  depends  on 
how  careful  I  was  at  the  time. 

Success  in  using  half-frame  is 
directly  dependent  on  a  photog¬ 
rapher  who  is  paying  attention 
to  detail,  particularly  in  making 
a  correct  exposure  at  the  time 
the  picture  was  taken.  If  normal 
lab  disciplines  follow,  Tri-X 
film  in  D-76  developer  can  pro¬ 
vide  excellent  8  x  10  and  11  x  14 
prints.  If  minimum  grain  buffs 
desire  larger  than  11  x  14  blow¬ 
ups,  a  switch  to  Panatomic-X 
souped  in  1  to  3  Acufine  have 
overcome  any  objections  I  have 
ever  heard. 

Exhaustive  Tests 

Intrigued  with  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  half-frame  photography 
since  the  advent  of  the  Olympus 
Pen  F  camera  (the  only  half¬ 
frame  single  lens  reflex  system 
that  I  know  about)  in  1964,  I 
have  made  exhaustive  in-use 
tests  with  the  equipment. 


The  tJijmipus  ZiUiKO  lenses  are 
among  the  sharpest  in  the  world, 
and  a  particular  advantage  of 
the  system  has  been  the  ex¬ 
treme  depth  of  field  obtainable 
with  the  use  of  the  shorter  focal 
lengths.  A  top  feature  of  the 
Olympus  Pen  F  is  that  it  synchs 
with  strobe  at  all  speeds.  I  have 
even  done  ROP  color  separation 
work,  approaching  the  color 
through  the  transparency  route. 
Soon  we  will  be  trying  some 


CASTLEMAN  —  A  bellows  at¬ 
tachment  and  close-up  lenses 
packed  as  accessories  can  come 
up  with  a  different  picture. 
This  was  rain  drops  on  a  clover 
plant  for  a  story  on  a  break  in 
the  dry  weather.  Half-frame 
packs  lots  of  gear  in  tight  and 
light  packages. 


half-frame  ROP  color  through 
the  use  of  C-22  processed  nega¬ 
tive. 

In  the  half-frame  testing  I 
hav’e  come  up  with  some  hybrid 
equipment  on  occasion.  A  special 
adapter  enables  me  to  use  the 
long  lenses  that  equip  the  stand¬ 
ard  35s,  so  the  half-frame  bodies 
can  hang  on  300  and  400  mm. 
lenses  with  ease  and  many  times 
can  be  hand  held.  A  fisheye  lens 
can  also  be  snapped  onto  the 
same  adapter. 

The  half-frame  bodies  on 
many  occasions  have  furnished 
me  with  that  many  more  backs 
on  some  coverage,  particularly 
on  sports  assignments.  I  have 
found  it  handy  more  than  once 
to  test  a  new  film  while  on  an 
assignment,  just  by  snapping  a 
half-frame  body  to  a  lens  and 
running  an  extra  roll  for  experi¬ 
ment  after  deadlines  were  over 
and  the  meat  and  potatoes  pic¬ 
tures  were  delivered. 

One  testimonial  to  the  use  of 
half-frame  cameras  probably  a 
few  photographers  can  appre¬ 
ciate:  There  are  some  certifi¬ 
cates  of  award  and  a  couple  of 
trophies  presented  to  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  mine  that  they  pro¬ 
duced.  I  omitted  notation  to  the 
judges  that  the  pictures  were 
made  from  single-frame  nega¬ 
tives. 

• 

Ray  Daigle  Retires; 
Intertype  Sales  V.P. 

Raymond  B.  Daigle,  formerly 
vicepresident-domestic  sales  of 
Inteidype  Company  and  more 
recently  special  representative 
of  the  company  president,  has 
retired. 

Daigle’s  career  spans  a  half 
century  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  After  complet¬ 
ing  his  apprenticeship,  he 
worked  as  a  printer  on  the  Bel¬ 
lows  Falls  (Vt.)  Times,  Rutland 
(Vt.)  Herald,  and  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript. 

He  joined  Intertype  in  1926 
as  a  sales  representative  in  New 
.Jersey,  Two  years  later,  he  was 
named  manager  of  the  New 
England  Branch  in  Boston.  He 
held  that  post  until  1956,  when 
he  became  eastern  district  sales 
manager  in  Intertype’s  Brooklyn 
plrint.  He  was  appointed  vice 
president  in  1957,  Daigle  and 
his  wife  are  living  in  Boca 
Raton,  Florida. 

• 

Photographers’  fleet 

Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 
Each  of  the  11  photographers 
employed  by  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  has 
a  new  Mercury  Montego  in  a 
fleet  leased  by  the  company. 
They  are  assigned  a  car  for 
’round-the-clock  use  and  may 
have  it  for  personal  driving  on 
a  per  mile  payroll  deduction. 
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Ralph  Callihan,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star, 
was  named  vicepresident.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  McKenzie,  Clinttnnoogo 
Time’s  and  Post,  was  re-elected 
treasurer. 

Elected  <lirectors  are:  Ar¬ 
kansas — C.  S.  Berry,  Arkansas 
Democrat;  Florida — John  H. 
Perry,  HV.st  Palm  Peach  Post 
and  Times;  Kentucky — Cyius 
MacKinnon.  Louisville  Courier- 
Jounuil  and  Times;  South  Caro¬ 
lina — E.  A.  Ransauer,  (Ireen- 
ville  Keu's  and  Piedmont ; 
at-large — John  F.  McGee,  Co¬ 
lumbia  State  and  Record. 

The  association  adopted  new 
by-laws  which,  in  the  words  of 
President  Hederman,  “formal¬ 
ized  procedures”  the  officers  and 
board  have  l)een  following  for 
years.  The  document  spells  out 
the  duties  of  the  officers  more 
fully  than  l)efore  and  changes 
the  memliership  to  newspapers 
instead  of  owners  or  publishers. 

Hits  newsprinl  pricing 

In  his  annual  report,  Heder¬ 
man  again  questioned  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
which  was  initiated  by  Canadian 
manufacturers.  He  said  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  price  of  news¬ 
print  to  Southern  newspapers 
should  l)e  the  highest  in  the  U.S. 
and  l)e  paid  tribute  to  Southland 
Paper  Company  and  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co.  for  their  efforts  in 
resisting  the  rise.  Southland 
gave  a  $1  per  ton  differential  to 
newspapers  in  its  immediate 
market  area. 

Hedemian  urged  that  every 
renewal  contract  contain  a 
clause  whereby  newspapers  have 
the  right  to  cancel  at  any  time 
following  an  announced  increase 
in  price. 

“The  ridiculous  part  about  the 
Canadian  pricing  structure,”  he 
said,  “is  that  as  the  new.sprint 
surplus  developed,  some  Can¬ 
adian  mills  transferred  substan¬ 
tial  amounts  of  tonnage  from 
their  less  efficient  Canadian  mills 
to  their  more  efficient  Southern 
milks.  This  necessitated  a 
further  haul  than  they  had  i)re- 
viously  Iteen  making.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this,  their  price  to 
Southern  newsi)apers  does  not 
properly  reflect  these  economics, 
so  Southern  newspa|)ers  continue 
to  subsidize  their  discount  prices 
to  Canadian  newspapers,  as  well 
as  to  those  in  other  areas.” 

The  meml)ership  divided  into 
three  circulation  groups  to 
discuss  problems.  MacKinnon 
i*eported  for  the  over-50,000 
group  and  said  many  papers 
were  making  monthly  collections 


by  carrier  Iwys  rather  than 
weekly.  He  reported  great  inter¬ 
est  in  a  report  by  Franklin  I). 
Schurz  on  experiments  with  the 
“Grace  Plate,”  which  is  made  of 
l)lastic,  in  the  South  Pend  Trib¬ 
une  plant. 

Carl  Jones,  Johnsoti  City 
(Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  15-50,000  group 
spent  a  lot  of  time  discussing 
the  advantages  of  changing  from 
letterpress  to  offset.  He  men¬ 
tioned  one  publisher  who  had 
turned  over  his  business  records 
operation  to  a  data  processing 
center  which  was  doing  it  for 
less  money  than  what  he  had 
previously  paid  a  controller.  In 
addition  two  other  jobs  had  l)een 
eliminated,  he  said. 

Henry  Harris,  HV.s(  Point 
(Miss.)  Times  Leader,  said  the 
under-15,()()0  group  discussed 
preprinted  inserts  and  said  there 
was  agreement  they  .should  not 
l)e  carried  at  a  give-away  rate. 
He  also  said  his  group  agreed 
that  the  l)est  way  to  build  news 
and  advertising  staffs  was  to 
have  them  “homegrown.” 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of 
the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  addressed  the  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  subject  of  “Law, 
Order  and  Justice.”  His  wife 
was  murdered  in  their  home  by 
an  intruder  a  year  ago  and  the 
suspect  is  on  trial. 

Palmer  outlined  a  program  to 
l)e  called  “Citizens  for  Justice 
With  Order”  which  will  be 
launched  soon,  with  Bob  Hope  as 
chaiiman. 

The  association  paid  tribute 
to  A.  W.  Huckle,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.) 
Tribune,  SNPA  president  in 
1940-41,  who  has  missed  only 
three  conventions  since  1929. 
The  resolution  said  in  part: 

“It  ju.st  could  l)e  that  proof 
and  a|)plication  of  America’s 
traditional  fiee  press  reside 
more  in  the  hustings  among  the 
small  dailies  published  there 
than  in  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  where  mammoth  and  in¬ 
fluential  journals  hold  sway. 

“The  thunderclap  editorials  of 
large  city  newspapers  are  of 
course  heard;  but  not  infn*- 
quently  it  is  the  even-paced 
tempo  of  the  moie  intimate  and 
oft-times  restrained  small  town 
daily  that  leads  most  effec¬ 
tively.  .  .  . 

“But  a  somewhat  inanimate 
object  like  a  newspaper  requires 
animation.  Something  human 
mu.st  energize  it,  personalize  its 
columns,  i)roject  its  aspirations 
and  call  for  future  and  current 
action  in  any  area  of  community 
endeavor.  It  follows  then  that 
these  lifeless  pages  b(>  inspirited 
with  the  conscientious  high¬ 
mindedness  of  judicious  and 
dedicated  men  of  good  will  who 
instinctively  know  their  com- 


N.  Y.  Daily  News 
hastens  end  of 
teacher  strike 

“Without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Sew  York  Daily  Sews  there 
would  have  lieen  no  chance  that 
the  city’s  800  schools  would  be 
open  today.” 

Those  were  the  words  spoken 
by  Albert  Shanker,  president  of 
the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers,  after  the  News  had 
performed  an  unusual  public 
service  role  that  helped  one  mil¬ 
lion  students  return  to  their 
classes  without  further  delays 
this  week. 

On  Sunday,  Noveml)er  17,  a 
tentative  agreement  that  could 
end  the  10-week  strike  by 
teachers  was  reached.  Mayor 
John  V.  Lindsay  announced  at 
1:50  p.m. 

However,  before  the  teachers 
could  vote  upon  it  at  a  meeting 
.scheduled  for  Sunday  night,  they 
had  to  see  the  text  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  This  posed  a  problem. 

Shanker  appealed  to  the  News 
at  4  p.m.,  and  the  editors  ar¬ 
ranged  to  print  the  text  of  the 
agreement  and  have  copies  de¬ 
livered  to  two  places  where  UFT 
(lelegates  and  teachers  congre¬ 
gated. 

At  6:55  p.m.  the  1-star  edition 
had  a  full  page  of  the  text.  A 
total  of  20,000  copies  were 
stacked  on  five  trucks. 

By  7 :22  the  papers  arrived  at 
the  National  Maritime  Union 
hall  and  at  Washington  Irving 
High  School  in  time  for  a  7:30 
p.m  scheduled  vote-meeting. 

Shanker  praised  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments. 


munities  and  do  their  utmost  to 
guide  their  fellow  citizens  along 
pathways  in  keeping  with  the 
American  philosophy  and  dream. 

“It  is  to  this  end,  therefore, 
that  this  resolution  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  is  offered  to  one  who  has 
served  long,  faithfully  and  with 
effectiveness  in  the  vineyards  of 
journalistic  endeavor.  One 
among  us  today  closely  epito¬ 
mizes  all  that  characterizes  and 
gives  impetus  within  that  broad 
segment  of  American  press  we 
refer  to  as  the  small  daily  field.” 

SNPA  past  president  All)ert 
N.  Jackson,  Dallas  Times-Her- 
ald,  spent  the  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention  in  the  Boca  Raton  Hos¬ 
pital.  He  had  a  respiratory  in¬ 
fection  upon  arrival  at  the  con¬ 
vention  and  was  placed  in  the 
hospital  where  it  was  diagnosed 
as  pneumonia.  He  was  reported 
to  be  recovering  rapidly  and 
expected  to  be  out  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  the  end  of  the  week. 


$31  offer 
is  made  for 
M-G-D  stock 

Top  management  of  Miehle- 
Goss-Uexter  Inc.,  the  printing 
equipment  manufacturer,  ad¬ 
vised  shareholders  to  take  it  easy 
in  deciding  whether  to  accept  a 
tender  offer  by  the  North  .Amer¬ 
ican  Rockwell  Corporation. 

M-G-I)’s  chairman,  James  V. 
Coultrap,  said  in  a  letter  to 
shareholders  that  none  of  the 
officers  or  directors  of  the  com¬ 
pany  intended  to  participate  in 
the  offer.  He  expressed  some 
doubt  whether  a  35  percent 
ownership,  if  achieved  by  North 
American,  would  constitute  a 
controlling  interest  in  M-G-D. 

Officers  and  directors  own 
about  200,000  shares.  North 
American  Rockwell  already  owns 
251,000  shares,  aetjuired  since  a 
merger  proposal  was  rejected  in 
June.  Now  the  California-based 
company  seeks  further  diversi¬ 
fication  by  buying  1,7.50,000 
shares  at  M-G-I)  at  $31  a  share 
— a  $56  million  deal. 

M-G-I)  shares  have  l)een 
trade<l  at  around  $25  a  share  re¬ 
cently.  The  price  gained  four 
points  after  the  tender  offer  was 
announced.  'Fhere  are  5.7  mil¬ 
lion  shares  issued. 

North  .American,  formed  in 
1967  from  a  merger  of  North 
.American  .Aviation  Inc.  with 
Rockwell-Standard  Corporation, 
has  headquartei  s  at  El  Segundo, 
California.  Its  primary  business, 
with  sales  of  $2.6  billion,  is  in 
automotive  and  space  equipment, 
textile  machinery  and  industrial 
gears. 

Goss  newspaper  presses  pro¬ 
vide  a  major  share  of  M-G-D’s 
$147  million  income.  The  com¬ 
pany  makes  many  other  prod¬ 
ucts  for  graphic  arts  and  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  technical  research 
projects. 

Coultrap  advised  shareholders 
to  decide  on  the  North  American 
offer  “in  the  light  of  individual 
circumstances,  tax  consequences 
and  an  appraisal  of  the  long¬ 
term  prospects  of  M-G-D.” 


Fifth  time  for  award 

San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

The  San  Pernardino  Sun-Tele¬ 
gram  has  won  a  1968  John 
Swett  Award  for  significant  con¬ 
tributions  to  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  educational  issues,  pro¬ 
grams  and  needs.  This  is  the 
fifth  straight  year  the  Sun- 
Telegram  has  won  the  award, 
presented  by  the  California 
Teachers  Association. 
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Freileriok  Fox  dies 

Norristown,  Pa. 

Frederick  S.  Fox,  retired 
president  of  the  Norristown 
Times-HeraUJ,  died  November  8 
at  Montgomery  Hospital  here. 
He  was  93.  Fox,  who  also  had 
ser\’ed  as  editor  and  treasurer  of 
the  daily  newspaper,  retired  in 
1959.  He  liegan  his  64-year 
career  in  1895  and  had  worked 
on  papers  in  Reading,  Allen¬ 
town  and  Philadelphia  before 
joining  the  Norristown  daily  in 
1921. 

*  * 

Joseph  F.  Sai  noers,  62,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  a  staff  member 
since  1937 ;  Nov,  7. 

*  *  * 

Arthi  r  B.  Ri'bei.,  a  former 
owner  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
(Calif.)  Citizen;  Los  Angeles 
area  newspaperman  for  30 
years;  Oct.  27. 

*  if  Hf 

Albert  V.  McGeaciiy,  78, 
editor  emeritus  of  the  Panama 
Star  and  Herald;  retired  in  1956 
after  35  years  as  editor;  Nov. 
17. 

*  * 

Forest  Whitney,  63,  business 
office  manager  at  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Phoenix  Gazette; 
an  employe  of  the  newspapers 
for  52  years;  Oct.  30. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Olive  Ewing  Clapper, 
72,  author,  radio  commentator, 
former  Washington  director  of 
Care,  and  widow  of  columnist 
Raymond  Clapper;  Nov.  11. 

4t  * 

Thomas  Assens,  27,  a  feature 
desk  editor  of  the  Chirayo  Trib¬ 
une;  in  a  fire  in  his  Chicago 
apartment;  Nov,  8. 

*  *  * 

Ellis  H.  Martin,  78,  former 
manager  of  the  International 

News  Service  in  San  Francisco; 
Nov.  4. 

*  *  * 

Roy  J.  Cook,  54,  executive 

editor  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Herald-Tribune  and  Sarasota 
Journal;  Nov.  12. 

*  4c 

Jere  Hagen,  60,  former  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican  and  an  assistant  to  John 
Dienhart,  editor  of  Economist 
Newspapers,  a  south  Chicago 
and  suburban  group;  recently. 

«  *  * 

Raymond  V.  Smith,  65, 
sports  writer  for  the  St,  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  for  48  years, 
Nov.  8. 

*  *  « 

Harold  E.  Cart™,  68,  retired 
(1967)  photographer  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer; 
Nov.  11. 

!•>  *  * 

Stuart  N.  Schouler,  75,  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor.  North  Adams 


(Mass)  Transcript ;  Nov.  12. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  A.  Loring,  68,  one¬ 
time  Sunday  editor.  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  vicepresident-public  rela¬ 
tions,  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Company;  Nov.  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

A.  Stanley  Duncan,  68, 
former  New  Britain  (Conn.) 
Herald  cartoonist  (under  the 
name,  “Dee”)  ;  Nov.  6, 

*  *  * 

John  W.  (Sky)  Dunlap,  56, 
co-owner  of  Pacific  Clippings 
service;  former  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Globe 
(1946-47),  United  Press  execu¬ 
tive;  E&P  representative  in 
Los  Angeles  area;  Nov.  15. 

4c  4c  4c 

Anson  L.  Lindbeck,  81, 
fonner  editor  of  the  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  Gazette;  longtime 
newsman  at  Salem,  Oregon; 
Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Calkins,  58, 
former  San  Francisco  Examiner 
staffer;  publications  officer  at 
the  University  of  California; 
Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Alta  M.  Raudebaugh,  86,  re¬ 
tired  librarian  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-Bulletin;  Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Joseph  Molner,  61, 
health  columnist  for  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate;  former  Wayne 
County  (Mich.)  Health  Com¬ 
missioner;  Nov’.  16. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Coattis,  47,  former  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  columnist; 
radio-tv  interviewer;  Nov.  16. 

4c  4c  4c 

Donn  L.  Bonham,  43,  city 
editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.) 
Register-Guard  for  the  past  10 
years;  Nov.  18. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Bentham,  50,  IFinni- 
peg  (Man.)  Free  Press  out¬ 
doors  columnist;  Nov.  17. 

Series  is  eited 

Houston 

The  Texas  Association  for 
Mental  Health  has  presented 
first  place  awards  to  Houston 
Chronicle  reporter  Bill  Lee  and 
former  Chronicle  photographer 
Richard  Pipes  for  their  series, 
“Our  Mental  Institutions.”  The 
four-part  series,  published  in 
August  1967,  concerned  condi¬ 
tions  in  state  mental  hospitals 
and  schools  for  the  retarded. 

• 

Home  delivery  priee  up 

Chicago 

Starting  November  1  the  price 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  home  de¬ 
livered  went  from  $2.25  to  $2.60 
per  month  and  54  cents  to  60 
cents  per  week. 


Court  rules 
solidify  ban 
on  pictures 

New  “Fair  Trial”  rules  posted 
by  the  Federal  Judges  in  the 
Southein  District  of  New  York 
(.Manhattan)  include  a  specific 
provision  on  news  photography 
which  spells  out  hitherto  un¬ 
written  regulations  and  re¬ 
straints 

The  amended  court  rules,  to  be 
effective  January  1,  state: 

“The  taking  of  photographs 
in  the  court  room  or  its  environs, 
during  the  progress  of  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings,  including  proceedings  be¬ 
fore  a  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner,  whether  or  not  the  court 
is  actually  in  session,  is 
prohibited. 

“Environs,  as  used  in  this  rule, 
shall  include  the  entire  United 
States  Court  House  at  Foley 
Square  [in  .30-story  building], 
including  all  entrances  to  and 
exits  from  the  said  building, 
excluding  only  the  press  room, 
where  presently  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  building.” 

Heretofore,  no  photographers, 
television  crews  or  radio  broad¬ 
casters  had  l)een  permitted  to 
operate  outside  the  press  room. 
*  *  * 

Prohibition  liberalized 

Duluth,  Minn. 

U.S.  District  Attorney  Pat¬ 
rick  J.  Foley,  of  St.  Paul,  has 
assured  news  media  that  pic¬ 
ture  taking  will  be  permitted 
in  the  Duluth  Federal  Building 
under  normal  circumstances. 

His  statement  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  an  incident  when  camera¬ 
men  were  barred  during  a  mili¬ 
tary  service  draft  protest. 

Donald  Hanson,  a  deputy  U.S. 
marshal,  barred  news  photog¬ 
raphers  from  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  building,  citing  General 
Service  Administration  rules 
and  regulations  governing  Fed¬ 
eral  buildings  and  grounds  and 
a  Federal  court  ruling. 

Hanson  cited  “Civil  Rules  for 
Operation  of  Courts”  for  his 
action.  Rule  No.  5  reads: 

“No  cameras  or  other  picture 
taking  device  or  voice  recording 
Instrument  shall  be  brought  into 
any  federal  court  building  in 
this  district  for  use  during  the 
trial  or  hearing  of  any  case  or 
proceedings  incident  to  any  case 
or  in  connection  with  any  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  U.S.  Grand  Jury. 
This  rule,  however,  shall  not 
apply  to  official  court  reporters 
in  attendance  at  any  trial,  hear¬ 
ing  or  procedure  and  where  in 
connection  with  the  duties  of 
such  court  reporter,  a  voice  re¬ 


cording  instrument  is  used.” 

It  was  established  that  no 
court  was  in  session  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Federal 
Building,  where  the  offices  of  the 
Selective  Service  are  located  and 
where  the  protesters  had  gone 
to  read  a  statement  opposing  the 
draft. 

Foley,  after  consultation  with 
William  F.  Malchow,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  U.S.  marshal,  assured 
the  news  media  of  its  rights  to 
take  pictures  under  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

• 

154  printers  lose 
fight  for  pensions 

St.  Louis 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  ruled  that  154  members 
of  St.  Louis  Typographical 
Union  dismissed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  in  1959  are  not 
entitled  to  severance  pay  and 
pension  benefits. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  was  the 
fourth  court  to  hear  the  matter. 
It  affirmed  a  ruling  by  District 
Judge  John  K.  Regan,  who  had 
held  that  the  issue  of  severance 
pay  had  been  settled  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  suit.  Judge  Regan  had 
ruled  also  that  the  Globe  was  not 
committed  to  a  valid  and  binding 
agreement  to  pay  pension  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  dismissed  employes. 

The  printers  were  dismissed 
when  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 
Iwught  the  printing  facilities 
and  building  of  the  Glolie. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Barkay  Photo  . 

Nov.  iJ  Nov.  1? 
....  421/4  42% 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

....  *2'/2 

44% 

Capital  Citias  Bdcstg 

...  73% 

741/, 

Cowlas  Comtnuns  . 

...  IS 

15% 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

...  4I'/4 

40% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

...  SB% 

40 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

...  39% 

40% 

Dayco  Corp . 

...  47% 

49% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

...  78 

78'/2 

Eltra  Corp . 

...  491/4 

471/2 

83% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

...  82% 

Foota,  Cona,  Balding  .. 

..  14% 

14'/, 

Gaorgia  Pacific  . 

...  90 

92% 

Graat  Northarn  Papar  . 

...  49% 

71 

Harris  Intartypa  . 

...  71% 

72% 

Intarchamical  . 

...  40'/2 

43% 

Intarnational  Papar  .... 

...  34% 

38% 

Kimbarly  Clark  . 

...  78% 

74% 

Miehle*Goss-Dexter  .... 

...  24^ 

29% 

Moore  McCormack 

...  22% 
...  49% 

22 

Timas  Mirror  . 

50 

(Amarican  Stock  Eschanga) 
Digital  Eguipmant  .  l47'/2 

149 

Oomtar  . 

....  12% 

11% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

....  3r/2 

3r/, 

R.  Hoa  ft  Co . 

....  49% 
....  28% 
....  25% 

51% 

Milgo  Elactronics  . 

24 

Wood  Industrias  . 

27% 

(Ovar  tha  Countar) 
Boston  Harald-Travalar  .  ftS 

. 

Cincinnati  Enguirar  .... 

. . . .  34 

Dow  Jonas  . 

....  102 

104 

Downa  Communication, 

....  95 

97 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach 

....  29% 

30'A 

Gannatt  Co . 

....  41% 

42% 

Gray  Advtg . 

...  15 

15% 

Hurletron  . 

....  11% 

IOV2 

N.  Y.  Times  . 

....  57 

57 

Ogilvy,  Mather  . 

....  21% 

23 

Photon  . 

....  33% 

31 

Richmond  Nawspapars  . 

....  30 

31% 

(Canadian  Exchangas) 
Abitibi  .  TV, 

8 

B.C.  Forast  . 

....  24% 

24% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  _ 

....  20% 

21% 

MacMillan,  Bloadal  _ 

....  24% 

24% 

Prica  Bros . 

....  12% 

12% 
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Sloppy  track. 

Walter  Kerr  elaims 
hreaeli  of  eoiitraet 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Walter  R.  Kerr,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manaprer  of  the  .\Vm’  Mexi- 
rini,  has  filed  suit  in  District 
Court  here  apainst  New  ilexi- 
can  Inc.,  seeking  $1)2, .‘rlM)  in  dam¬ 
ages  and  hack  salaiy. 

He  alleged  in  the  complaint 
that  his  contract  called  for  the 
corporation  to  lend  him  $100,000, 
which  would  1m*  invested  for  him. 
Kerr  was  to  rierive  l>enefits  from 
the  investments,  including  capi¬ 
tal  gains  and  dividends,  over  an 
18-month  period.  He  alleged  the 
full  $100,000  was  never  invested 
for  him  ovei-  the  time  spt'cified. 

Kerr  claims  damages  of  $7."),- 
000  as  a  result  of  the  alleged 
failure  to  make  the  loan  and 
investment.  He  also  seeks  $17,- 
.700  in  hack  .salary  which  he 
claims  is  due  foi-  a  seven-month 
period  during  which  he  was  no’t 
allowed  to  cany  out  his  duties 
as  general  manager  under  his 
contract.  He  also  asks  payment 
of  $2,.’)00  a  month  salary  from 
DctolM*r  22,  1008,  until  paid. 

• 

Non-fiubMTibers 
!!«tore  opening  section 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

The  Elkhart  Truth  added 
dimension  to  the  opening  of  a 
K-Mart  (Kre.sge)  department 
store  recently  with  the  extra 
distribution  of  8,000  K-Mart 
grand  opening  editions  to  non- 
suhscril)ers  in  the  retail  trading 
zone. 

The  K-Mart  12-page  section 
was  enclosed  in  a  folder  designed 
hy  the  Truth  circulation  depart- 
Tiient.  Carl  Reiner,  circulation 
director,  said  2.7  of  the  folders 
were  given  to  each  of  the  32.7 
carrier  lM>ys  who  then  distrib¬ 
uted  them  to  homes  of  non-suh- 
.scril>ers  along  their  routes. 

The  K-Mart  section  also  was 
inserted  in  the  regular  27,000 
copies  of  the  Truth. 


Peb  (at  right)  smiles  at  one  of  his  cartoons,  along  with  Ed  Dickin¬ 
son,  New  York  Racing  Association  president. 


Versatile  artist  keeps 
horse  players  cheerful 


Thou.sands  of  horse  lovers  who 
fre{|uent  “Rig  A” — .Xtjueduct 
Race  Track  in  Dzone  Park, 
N.  Y. — are  admiiing  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  a  newsi)aper  cartoonist. 

.\  gallery  of  Peh’s  drawings — 
humorous  cartoons,  caricatures 
of  famous  people  identified  with 
the  Sport  of  Kings  and  amusing 
sketches — adorns  the  grandstand 
area.  Edward  T.  Dickinson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  New  York  Racing  .A.s- 
sociation,  legards  it  as  one  of 
the  fine.st  cultural  attractions  at 
the  track  where  the  publicity 
staff  goes  out  of  its  way  to  show 
off  the  talents  of  pre.ss  photog¬ 
raphers  and  artists. 

The  man  who  signs  his  work 
merely  “Peb”  is  Pierre  Emile 
Relloc‘<i,  who  works  as  ])olitical 
cartoonist  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  contributes  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  Morninfj  Telegraph 
and  the  Racing  Form  which  also 
are  members  of  the  Annenl)erg- 
owned  Triangle  Publications. 

Pien'e  was  born  in  Maisons- 
Laffitte  near  Paris,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  steejjlechase  racing. 


His  father  was  a  steeplechase 
jwkey  and  lespected  trainer. 
His  brother  Louis  was  also  a 
jockey.  Peb  rode  about  30 
steeplechasers  in  Fiance  but  he 
say.s — he  wasn’t  much  good. 

Educated  in  Maisons-Laffitte 
and  Paris,  Pierre  was  one  of 
France’s  toji  cartoonists  work¬ 
ing  with  France  Libre,  L’Aurare 
and  Sport  Coinplet. 

Peb  came  to  this  country  in 
10.7.7  to  do  art  work  for  Laurel 
Race  Track.  .After  that  he 
worked  as  an  illustrator  for  Van 
Advertising  .Agency.  Later  he 
joined  the  Morning  Telegraph 
and  Dailjf  Facing  Form  and 
did  “Equine  Comedy”  sketches. 

He  won  the  19()7  Page  One 
Award  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  and  has  had 
several  other  citations  for  his 
work  including  this  year,  the 
Editorial  Cartoon  Award  at  the 
International  Salon  de  I’Humour 
in  Montreal. 

One  of  Peb’s  great  produc¬ 
tions  is  his  mural  of  caricatures 
in  Afpiediict’s  clubhouse. 


Jockey  Angel  Cordero  Jr. 

6  magazine  writers 
get  Penney  awards 

Winners  in  the  second  annual 
Penney- Missouri  Magazine 
.Awards  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Dean  Earl 
F.  English  of  the  University  of 
Alissouri  School  of  Journalism. 
The  competition  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
and  the  University  of  Alissouri. 

Winners  who  received  awards 
of  $1,000  each  are: 

Fleanorc  i'arrulh,  Fortum’, 
fashion  and  lM*auty. 

(lilhert  Cant,  Time,  health. 

Elizabeth  Crarter,  Fetter 
Homea  and  (iardenu,  home  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Alex  Poinxett,  Ebony,  sjiecial 
interest. 

Peter  Lindberg,  Fetter  Homex 
and  (iardenu,  household  manage¬ 
ment. 

Otto  Storch,  McC(dl’u,  photog¬ 
raphy. 


Prize  travel  report 

.MlI.W  AIKEE 

Rill  Hibbard,  travel  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  has  won 
a  Mark  Twain  award  of  the 
Alidwest  Travel  Writers  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  best  series  on  inter¬ 
national  travel  and  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Cipriani  giand  awanl  for 
the  best  travel  writing  of  the 
year.  Roth  were  for  a  .series  on 
Japan  which  ran  in  the  Journal 
last  year. 

• 

Political  profile  eitetl 

Long  Reach,  Calif. 

David  Shaw,  l^ong  Feach  In¬ 
dependent,  Preuu-Telegram  re- 
jiorter,  has  received  first  prize 
with  $1,000  cash  award  from  the 
Greater  Los  .Angeles  Press  Club 
for  a  series  of  news  stories  on 
unsuccessful  senatorial  candi¬ 
date  Max  Rafferty.  Shaw’s 
.series,  critical  of  Rafferty,  was 
widely  reprinted  by  other  Cali¬ 
fornia  dailies. 
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Brainy  cartoonist 
offers  ‘Mini-Boppers’ 


By  Don  Maley 


Many  cartoonists  have  better- 
than-averape  education,  some 
holdinp  collepe  degrees  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects.  The  latest  car¬ 
toonist  to  offer  a  strip  goes  them 
all  one  l)etter,  holding  a  Master’s 
Degree  in  Cartoon  Humor 
awarded  him  by  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Although  Harry  K.  Privette 
has  had  academic  laurels  heaped 
all  over  him  he’s  a  bit  shy  in 
business  arithmetic  credits,  a 
fact  which  makes  him  a  natural 
candidate  for  entrance  to  the 
elite  world  of  cartoondom  for 
most  cartooni.sts — despite  their 
educations — need  a  computer  to 
figure  anything  over  three  digits. 

The  balding  artist  with  the 
Irish  mug  and  French-sounding 
name  was  born  and  raised  in 
North  Carolina — hut  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Latin  America  (he 
holds  a  B.A.  degree  fi'om  La 
Universidad  de  las  Americas  in 
Mexico  City)  and  he’s  a  special¬ 
ist  in  Yitldish  humor. 

As  Privette  tells  it:  “My 
counselor  at  Boston  U.  was  Dr. 
David  Manning  White,  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  the  field  of  cartooning. 
He  was  then — and  still  is — a 
l)ersonal  friend  and  was  influen¬ 
tial  in  getting  my  strip  started.” 

But  the  strip — “Mini-Bop- 
pers” — was  a  long  time  com¬ 
ing.  “After  graduation  in  1956,” 
says  Privette,  “I  entered  Boston 
advertising  as  a  coj)y  writer. 
During  that  time  I  did  free¬ 
lance  cartooning  for  many  i)ul)- 
lications.  Later  I  went  into  the 
greeting  card  business,  l)ecom- 
ing  Studio/Humor  Editor  for 
Rust  Craft  Greeting  Cards  of 
Dedham,  Mass.” 

Unlikely  specially 

Privette  went  on  to  learn  Iwth 
humor  writing  and  cartooning. 
He  picked  up  enough  knowledge 
of  the  publishing  field  to  start 
his  own  company,  specializing 
in  a  line  of  die-cut  studio  cards 
called  “Dollettes.”  Another 
Privette  specialty  is  Jew’ish 
humor  (“an  acquired  taste — 
like  oysters”)  and,  he  says,  sev¬ 


eral  studio  card  comjjanies  put 
out  lines  of  Jewish  gag  cards 
that  originated  with  him. 

It  was  during  his  early  days 
in  the  publishing  field  that  the 
idea  for  “Mini-Boppers”  devel¬ 
oped.  But  gradually.  “I  felt,” 
explains  Privette,  “there  was  a 
place  for  such  a  modern,  sophis¬ 
ticated,  and  truly  humorous 
strip  based  on  the  somewhat 
exaggerated  antics  of  the  four- 


Harry  K.  Privette 


year-old  crowd.  I  didn’t  have  in 
mind  another  ‘Nancy’  character, 
nor  one  as  psychologically-mo¬ 
tivated  as  ‘Peanuts’  entourage. 
But  rather,  just  a  pleasant, 
warm  and  funny  bunch  of  cute 
little  creatures  saying  and  doing 
funny  little  things.  I  discusseil 
the  idea  with  several  editors, 
other  cartoonists,  and  with  Dr. 
White.  They  wei-e  all  quite  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  whole  thing  and 
liked  the  sample  strips  that  I 
showed  them.  At  the  time  I 
called  the  strip  ‘The  Mini- 
World  of  Mitzi,’  and  used  a 
slightly  different  cast  of  char¬ 
acters.”  (His  characters  now 
appear  to  be  a  gaggle  of  little 
girls  and  a  talking  pussy  cat.) 

After  re-naming  the  strip  and 
having  it  self-syndicated  Priv¬ 
ette  had  a  brochui’e  made  up 
showing  samples  of  the  feature 
“one  that  also  includes  a  strong 
‘sales  pitch’  and  a  price  list.” 

“It  was  on  this  last  point  that 
I  goofed,”  he  woefully  admits. 

“By  some  unfathomable  way. 


by  some  crazy  error,  I  let  the 
wrong  rate  list  get  printed.  The 
rates  were  way  out  of  line — 
and  I  had  ah’eady  tlone  a  1,000- 
plus  mailing  before  I  realized 
my  mistake.” 

“Even  so,”  he  adds,  “the  re¬ 
sponse  was  amazing.  I  didn’t 
have  any  takers  at  the  inflated 
rates  (in  many  cases  the  prices 
were  tripled),  but  quite  a  few’ 
people  wrote  in  and  expressed 
.serious  interest  and  asked  if  I 
hadn’t  sent  them  the  wrong 
j)rice  information.” 

.\fter  correcting  his  unfunny 
goof,  Privette  signed  up  a  half- 
dozen  “charter  members”  for 
his  six-a-week  feature. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  Privette’s 
Boston  Features  Syndicate  of¬ 
fice  (41  Eugenia  St.,  Randolph, 
Mass.  02868),  the  cartoonist 
w’ith  the  Master’s  Degree  is 
readying  his  cartoon  strip  for 
it’s  shakedown  cruise,  while 
answering  callers  inquiring 
about  his  help  wanted  ad  for  a 
business  manager  who  is  famil¬ 
iar  with  newspaper  syndicate 
oj)erations — and  rates. 

• 

Canadian  syndicate 
expanding  services 

The  Toronto  Telegram  Syn¬ 
dicate,  which  services  “more 
than  6;)0  newspapers”  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  is  expanding 
its  range  and  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  features  and  services.  It 
has  also  changed  its  name  from 
Toronto  Telegram  News  Service 
“to  more  accurately  reflect  our 
wide  scope  of  syndication  activ¬ 
ity,”  reports  Ray  Argyle,  the 
syndicate’s  director. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  Syn¬ 
dicate  will  continue  to  produce 
its  supplemental  news  service 
))ackage  under  the  label  of  To¬ 
ronto  Telegram  News  Service, 
and  will  distribute  more  than 
1.50  individual  features  in  addi¬ 
tion. 

• 

‘Buck’  May  to  retire 
from  Harris  &  Ewing 

Washington 

Andrew  J.  “Buck”  May  will 
retire  as  a  vicepresident  of 
Harris  &  Ewing  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  phasing  out  a  career 
of  neaily  a  half  century  in  the 
picture  trade. 

May  has  been  as.sociated  with 
Harris  &  Ewing  since  1921. 

He  entered  the  photographic 
field  with  the  Washington  Star 
in  1919,  serving  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  the  “darkroom.”  He 
covered  the  White  House  during 
the  administrations  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Harding,  Coolidge,  Hoover 
and  Roosevelt. 

May  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  White  House  News  Pho- 
trographers  Association  and 
seived  four  terms  as  president. 
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tions  of  the  press  and  play  them 
like  violins.” 


I>r.  Jonas  Salk,  director  of 
Salk  Institute,  applied  a  medical 
hackpround  to  global  conditions 
in  prescrihinp  possible  solutions 
to  ailments  of  the  body  politic. 

It  is  necessary  to  develop  a 
way  to  c<)mmunicate  Ijetween 
penerations  which  will  success¬ 
fully  extend  the  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  Dr.  Salk  declared,  ask¬ 
ing:  “What  if  the  youth  rel)el- 
lion  is  called  on  to  share  respon¬ 
sibilities?” 

In  the  question  period  follow¬ 
ing  a  scholarly  report  which  had 
editorial  writers  taking  notes, 
Salk  was  asked  how  long  it 
would  take  wisdom  to  catch  up 
with  knowledge. 

Physicians  are  content  to  con¬ 
trol  some  diseases  they  cannot 
cure,  he  replied.  The  important 
effects  of  man  are  what’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  after  birth,  and  the 
nee<l  is  for  a  self-help  type  of 
medicine.  Salk  replied. 


Occaimgraphy  Panel 

Conference  memlters  were  in¬ 
structed  in  oceanograi)hy  lore  in 
an  .Atlantis  Hall  panel  session 
presenting  Dr.  William  A. 
NierenlK'rg,  director,  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography; 
Captain  William  R.  Boehm,  com¬ 
mander,  Naval  Electionics  Labo¬ 
ratory  Center,  and  IZlmer  P. 
Wheaton,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  research  and  de- 
veloi)ment,  Lockheed  .Missiles 
and  Space  Co. 

The  Scripps  Institution,  de- 
.sci-il)ed  as  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  received  a  special 
assist,  from  newspapers  aside 
from  the  l>enefactions  of  the 
founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers.  Old  newspapers 
proved  marvellous  scientific 
journals  in  developing  the  oi  gan- 
ization’s  files,  according  to  Dr. 
Nierenl>eig. 


Class  honors  Terry 

San  .Antonio 
Journalism  alumni  of  Trinity 
University  celebrated  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Centennial  Home¬ 
coming.  November  1,  with  a  pre¬ 
sentation  to  Joseph  G.  Terry, 
manager  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion  of  Wolf  and  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  accounting  firm.  .A  collec¬ 
tion  of  eight  front  pages  from 
U.S.  newspapers,  reporting  such 
events  as  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Allied 
invasion  of  France  in  World 
War  II,  together  with  a  plaque 
dedicating  them  to  Terry,  were 
purcha.sed  by  Trinity  journalism 
graduates. 


OFFICERS  elected  during  the  annuel  convention  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association  at  Oklahoma  City:  From  left — 
Henry  MacLeod,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  treasurer;  Don  Carter,  the 
Record,  Hackensack,  N.J.,  secretary;  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fredericks¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  president;  Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  vicepresident. 


RAY  STEPHENS  (left),  chief  of 
the  Associated  Press  Special  As¬ 
signment  Team  which  probes  be¬ 
hind  the  scene  in  Washington, 
makes  a  forceful  point  for  AP's  in¬ 
vestigative  reporters  during  the 
APME  convention.  Seated,  Wes 
Gallagher,  AP  general  manager. 


Trenton  Times  names 
Steele  Sunday  editor 


•IT  MUST'VE  BEEN  THAT  HIGH!’  says  David  N.  Schuti  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune,  telling  Harry  L.  Sonneborn  of 
Milwaukee  about  the  pile  of  paper  work  he  had  to  tackle  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  APME. 


Patterson  rejoins 
Cowles  from  ministry 

Thomas  Jones  Patterson  is  re¬ 
joining  Cowles  Communications 
Inc.  in  the  newly-created  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Marvin  C.  Whatmore. 

Prior  to  his  resignation  in 
19G1  to  join  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  Patterson 
was  executive  vicepresident  and 
a  memlier  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Family  Circle  Inc.,  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  cci. 

Before  joining  Family  Circle 
in  1950  he  had  lieen:  a  co¬ 
founder  of  Palm  &  Patterson, 
a  Cleveland  advertising  agency; 
advertising  product  manager, 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion;  a  circulation  promotion 
director,  Pittsbiirffh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette. 

From  1963  until  the  present, 
Patterson  was  rector  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  Valley 


Stream,  New  York,  and  a  mem- 
l)er  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Episcopalian  Magazine. 

• 

Juraii  flesigiis  test 
for  newsroom  help 

A  fiv'e-part  test  to  screen 
room  applicants  is  offered  to  edi¬ 
tors  by  Newsjiaper  Editorial 
Workshop  Services  (NEWS), 
8340  Langdon  Av’enue,  Sepul- 
ve<la,  Calif,  91343. 

Robert  A.  Juran,  director  of 
NEWS,  says  the  test,  applicable 
to  rejiorters  or  copy  editors, 
consists  of  sections  where  the 
applicant  (1)  writes  a  news 
story  from  rough  notes,  (2) 
edits  “dirty”  copy,  (3)  defines 
terms  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  newsmen,  (4)  is  tested  for 
general  knowledge  and  (5)  is 
tested  for  sjielling. 

The  result,  says  Juran  is  a 
sure  method  for  separating  the 
professionals  from  hacks. 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

Jack  Steele,  who  has  l)een  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  of  the 
Times  Newspapers  here  the  past 
two  years,  has  l>een  appointed 
Sunday  editor  by  James  Kerney, 
editor  and  jiublisher.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Rol)ert  Bailyn,  who  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Xew  I! runs- 
wick  Home  Xews. 

Steele  has  worked  on  the 
Shamokin  Xews-Pispafclt,  the 
Williamsport  Sun,  the  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  Journal  and  .Atlan¬ 
tic  City  Press. 

David  E.  West,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times,  has  named 
Jean  Downie  as  women’s  editor. 
Before  joining  the  Times’  staff 
in  1948  she  had  worked  as  a 
photographer  and  travel  coun¬ 
sellor. 

• 

Worrall  buys  weekly 
in  N.J.  from  Hewlett 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Worrall  Publishing  Co., 
formed  by  Walter  Worrall,  has 
purchased  the  Xeics-Record,  a 
weekly  newspaper  serving 
Maplewood  and  South  Orange. 
The  paper  will  continue  to  be 
printed  in  a  plant  owned  by  the 
former  publisher,  Gregory  Hew¬ 
lett,  but  it  will  change  to  offset 

Worrall,  originally  a  printer 
on  the  Paterson  Evening  Xews, 
was  advertising  manager  of  the 
Citizen  of  Morris  County  when 
he  joined  the  News-Record  in 
July  as  associate  publisher.  He 
has  named  W.  C.  Flahault,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor,  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News-Record. 
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J"  schools’ 
enrollment 
up,  up,  up 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Enrollments  in  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  have 
risen  for  the  ninth  successiv’e 
year,  the  Newspaper  Fund  re¬ 
ports.  Total  journalism  enroll¬ 
ment  in  1968  is  12%  larger  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

Enrollment  figures,  compiled 
by  Professor  Paul  V.  Peterson, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  for 
Jouninliiwi  Quarterly,  show  a 
total  of  27,483  students  in  124 
reporting  schools.  Last  year  118 
schools  counted  24,445  journal¬ 
ism  students. 

Gains  were  registered  in  every 
class  and  category  over  the  1967 
figures,  even  on  the  graduate 
level,  where  the  military  draft 
was  expected  to  take  a  large 
numl)er  of  students  from  the 
classroom.  This  year’s  graduate 
enrollments  in  64  reporting 
schools  total  2,688  compared  to 
2,627  a  year  ago. 

The  big  gain  over  1967  is  in 
the  numl)er  of  seniors  enrolled 
in  the  schools.  Some  1,200  more 
seniors — a  total  of  6,522 — are 
attending  journalism  schools  and 
departments. 

The  schools  awarded  degrees 
to  4,448  seniors  and  872  gradu¬ 
ate  students  in  1968.  This  is 


compared  to  3,508  and  740  re¬ 
spectively  in  1967. 

The  10  schools  leading  in 
junior,  senior  and  graduate  en¬ 
rollments  are:  University  of 
.Mis.souri  (843) ;  University  of 
Florida  (736) ;  Michigan  State 
University  (689) ;  University  of 
Georgia  (617) ;  University  of 
Illinois  (523);  Ohio  University 
(514) ;  Univeisity  of  Minnesota 
(430)  ;  University  of  Kansas 
(347) ;  Northwestern  University 
(345)  ;  and  University  of  Texas 


Publi»*lier  of  daily 
buys  weekly  paper 

SHARP.SBURG,  Pa. 

The  90-year-old  Sharpsburg 
Herald  is  under  new  ownership 
but  Catherine  Townsend,  widow 
of  the  late  publisher,  W.  Stewart 
Townsend,  continues  to  be  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly. 

The  new  owner  is  Guyasuta 
Publishing  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Daily  News  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  McKeeKjwrt  Daily 
of  which  William  J.  Cox 
Jr.  is  president. 

• 

Info  director 

Norman  S.  Ginsburg  has  l)een 
named  director  of  press  infor¬ 
mation  for  CBS  Radio.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Norman  Ober  who  recently 
was  named  director  of  press  and 
public  information,  CBS-EVR 
Division.  For  the  last  five  years, 
Ginsburg  has  been  director  of 
sales  promotion  for  CBS  Radio 
Spot  Sales. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vest  Newspaper  Audience 


!  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

'  Appraisers— (Umsullantit 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
,  pai'tnerahip.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1413  E.  Univ.  Dr.,  Mesa,  AZ  85201 
Phone:  (602)  964-1093  or  964-2932 


Business  Opportunities  NATIONWIDE 

- -  Newspaper  Broker  Service 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or  oq  experience.  Joseph  A.  Snyder, 


shopper  with  our  equipment  on  rent-  22,34  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 
leaM  basis  If  you  have  know-how  and  5,2^,^  533.136I  day  or  niKht. 

modest  capital.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise. 

5492.3,  and  25  W.  45  St.,  New  York.  _ _ _ _ _ 

N.  Y.  10036.  _ _  S'  , 


6  reporters  visit  Tarawa 
war  scene  after  25  years 


Washington 

A  (luarter  of  a  century  ago  the 
2nd  Marine  Division  stormed 
Tarawa,  a  keystone  of  the 
Japanese  defenses  in  the  Gilbert 
Islands,  and  a  detachment  of 
reporters  wadetl  with  them  800 
yards  through  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  atoll  under  heavy 
fire  from  Japanese  snipers 
ashore. 

On  Novemlier  20  six  of  the 
correspondents  were  back  at  Ta¬ 
rawa  to  participate  in  cere¬ 
monies  commemorating  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of 
the  Marines. 

The  Marine  Corps  has  de¬ 
scribed  the  fight  for  Tarawa  as 
“76  of  the  bloodiest  hours  of 
World  War  II.” 

The  six  newsmen  who  went 
back  to  see  what  the  place  looks 
like  after  25  years,  are  Robert 
Sherrod,  Robert  Trumbull,  Rich¬ 
ard  Johnston,  Keith  Wheeler, 
William  Hippie  and  Sam  Schaef¬ 
fer. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  Sher¬ 
rod  was  a  Tinie  and  Life  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  is  now  writing  a 
history  of  the  space  program. 

Trumbull  was  then,  and  still 
is,  a  Xew  York  Times  corre¬ 
spondent,  currently  in  the  Far 
East. 

Johnston  was  a  correspondent 
for  United  Press  and  is  now 
executive  editor  of  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated. 

Wheeler,  who  covered  the 
battle  for  the  Chicago  Times,  is 
with  Life. 

Hippie,  an  Associated  Press 
correspondent  at  Tarawa,  is  now 
a  public  relations  representative 
of  .\merican  Airlines. 

Schaeffer,  who  was  a  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent,  now  reports  from 
Washington  as  a  correspondent 
of  Newsweek. 

The  ceremonies  were  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  British  Resident 
Commissioner,  Gilbert  and  Ellice 
Islands. 


financial  backers  wanted  for  i 

new  Negro  daily  newspaper  for  New 
York  City.  Write  Box  1883,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSLETTER  FOR  SALE:  Spe¬ 
cializes  in  information  for  business-  ' 
men.  Call  Mr.  Meyer  “i)era«n-to-per-  i 
son.”  (914)  243-3461  (evenings  or  week-  | 
ends  only).  ■ 

ASSOl^ATE  WANTED-  Can  you  take  I 
an  intcr€*8t  in  the  work  of  a  general 
stair?  Soldier,  sailor  or  airman,  retire<l,  I 
active  or  prospective,  young  or  old,  or  I 
civilian.  Capital,  experience  welcome  -  I 
not  necessary.  Manuel  )x>yFrank.  Box 
803.  Cambria.  Calif.  93428.  Ph:  (AC 
80.3)  927-3587. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Agency.  150:)  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  New8t«ii)cr  Broker.” 

THOROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv-  ■ 
ices,  New8i»ap€r  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
been  chosen  to  handle  sales  of  many  of  i 
the  South’s  better  newspapers.  215 
Curtis  St..  Jennings,  La.  70346.  Ph: 
1-31S-824-0475.  | 

Mel  Hodell.  Dir..  Newspaper  Dir.,  j 
Hazen  Ck>.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Up-  i 
land.  Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1695.  ! 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868  ' 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
(inducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  I 
'  you  should  call  (A(3  813)  446-0871 

daytime,  (AC  813)  733-1100  nights,  or 
!  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase,  i 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Bo«  490,  Gads-  ' 
den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367.  | 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(206)  262-1761 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  i 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91711  ! 

CONFIDEN’HAL  INFORMATION  I 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001  I 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

ALABAMA.  PRIZE-WINNING  WKLY 
averaging  well  over  SIOOM  gross; 
priced  at  $100,000  with  $29M  cash 
down.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

N.Y.  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY.  Ex¬ 
clusive.  live,  solid,  potential.  Rare  op¬ 
portunity.  Terms.  Box  1741,  Bklitor  A 
Publisher. 

NORTH  CENTRAL— Doily  Potential: 
Total  circulation  now  8.000  as  weekly, 
crying  for  daily  conversion.  $526,000 
including  building  and  other  extras; 
$136M  cash  required  down.  Fine  new 
plant.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Kans.  67664. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Pacific  coast 
city  with  all  the  amenities  of  life: 
perfect  climate,  above-average  income 
population,  steady  growth,  educational 
facilities.  Earning  $20,000  per  year 
above  publisher's  salary  of  $10,000. 
Price  10  times  earnings.  $50,000  down. 
J,  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 

PUBLISHING 
FIRM  AVAILABLE 

West  (Toast  publishing  firm,  printing 
daily  and  weekly  publications.  Owners 
of  several  daibes  and  weeklies;  ex¬ 
tensive  operation.  Ideal  location  for 
metropolitan  venture.  (Tonfidential.  Box 
1886,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

N.Y.  WEEKLY— $98M  GROSS 
Price  of  $100M  includes  good  building. 
Serves  wide  area  in  four  counties. 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
Kans.  67654.  _ 

LaMOURE  (N.D.)  CHRONICLE,  by 
owner.  One  of  the  highest  net  profits 
in  Midwest:  about  the  beet  net-to-groes 
you’ll  find  in  U.S.  Irrigation  soon  to 
increase  area.  Will  sell  now  for  June 
1st  iiossession. 

WEEKLY — (Tounty-seat  exclusive.  Zone 
3.  Publishers’  Service,  334  Jefferson 
Bldg.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph: 
(AC  919)  274-3670.  _ 

IOWA— $80,000  GROSS  CLASS 
$105M  price  includes  good  building  and 
year’s  newsprint.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  only  paper  in 
county.  Fine  letterpress  plant;  isolated 
from  competition:  over  60-miles  to  an¬ 
other  daily.  (Tollege  city,  $25,000  down. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif, 
—92806.  _ _ 

ILLNESS  OF  OWNEIR  requires  sale  ot 
large  weekly  in  Area  6.  Grossing 
$160,000;  growing  city  In  industrial 
and  rural  area ;  has  both  letterpresa 
and  offset  equipment.  Box  1823,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 

GEORGIA — Only  paper  in  big,  unop¬ 
posed  area;  grossing  $65M  with  cash 
flow  to  owner  above  $26M  annually. 
Price  $70M  including  all  inventory ; 
$90M  if  building  included.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS — 67654. 
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ANNOl  NCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Correspondents 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Ritom 


WEST  TEXAS  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
dominateii  county.  Gross  f22.0ft0:  price 
$2.3. .500  :  $3,500  down.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.— 66801. 

LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  plus  shopper  gruide — rii>e  for  daily 
in  rapidly-erowinK  industrial  city.  Two 
year  university  branch.  S500M  ^ross. 
Complata  offset  equipment,  photo  comp 
and  hot  metal,  web  press.  Chart  Area 
5.  Show  proof  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility.  Write  Box  1845,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SUBURBAN  GROUP 
Northern  California  offset  weeklies. 
Profitable  and  growing.  $l-million  with 
terms.  Financially  qualified  buyers 
write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

543  West  Roosevelt  Wheaton,  Ill. — 601ST 

ENJOY  LIFE!  Only  $8,000  down  to 
liuy  Pennsylvania  county-wide  weekly, 
real  estate  included.  Printing  farm^ 
out.  Growing  senic  and  recreational 
area.  Diversifieil  industry.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co..  Nationiil  Press  Bldg.,  W:ishing- 
ton,  1>.  C.— 2(Mi04. 

WE.STERN  MASSACHUSETTS  WKLY 
Ideal  for  husband/wife  combination.  No 
plant.  Box  1063,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  KANSAS  OFE’SET  WEEKLIES 
printed  in  one  plant.  Price  $42,000  in¬ 
cludes  building.  Terms.  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaiier  .Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.— 66S01. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

MATURE  EDITOR,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  management,  will 
manage  or  lease  your  weekly.  Box  1891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUPLE.  27  and  2.5.  well-financed, 
well-e<lucated  (Haverford.  Yale  Law, 
Yale  City  Planning;  Bryn  Mawr,  Sor- 
bonne),  daily/weekly  exi)erience,  like 
mone.v  but  want  to  make  good  Zone 
1,  2,  3,  5  or  9  paper  ($100-,500M  gross) 
best  in  country.  Box  1893,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WANT  COUNTY-SE.AT  exclusive 
weekly  or  semi-weekly,  grossing  $60,000 
to  .tsO.iHiO  in  Rockies  or  Northwest,  or 
maj<>rit.v  control  of  larger  oiieration. 
Princi|ials  and  brokers.  Box  Ed¬ 

itor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  COVERAGE:  Dead-  j 
line-conscious  bureau  staff  offers  full 
coverage  for  dailies,  weeklies,  mag¬ 
azines.  trade,  specialties,  etc.  Your 
own  man  in  Washington  to  cover 
agencies,  legislation,  hearings,  person¬ 
alities,  economics,  politics.  legal 
foreign,  etc.  Box  1892,  Exiitor  &  Pub-  1 
lisher. 


Features  Arailahle 


Ralph  "Corscli"  Corsel,  author  of  two 
award-winner  novel — "UP  THERE 
THE  STARS” — has  started  a  weekly 
l>ersonality  entertainment  column  of 
the  same  name,  and  of  general  interest 
to  the  22,000,000  Italian-American 
readers  in  the  U.S.  For  sample  column 
write:  Stars — Box  C  1900 — 360  E.  72nd 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y.  10021. 

"RETROSPECT" — The  spectrum  of 
life,  apiieals  to  all.  Tested  tough  Los  | 
Angeles  market.  Four  columns  monthly, 
only  .$.5.  No  contract :  cancel  anytime. 
Don  Clark,  Suite  10.5.  435  N.  Betlford 
Dr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.— 90210. 


Fillers 


BEST.  MOST.  CHEAPEST.  Two  heads. 
SNAPPY  FILLERS.  Sample  free.  610 
Wataga  Dr..  Louisville,  Ky.  40206. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exiwrt  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
6.5-59  E'ourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 
Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Inteitypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAI^  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 

t7)  1-year-old  JU.STOWRITERS.  new 
computer  being  installed — 2  reproducers 
w/9  point  news  face.  1  with  10  point 
news  face.  Save  over  60%.  JOE  SHEL¬ 
DON  CO..  INC.,  26200  Greenfield,  #8. 
Oak  Park.  Mich.  48237.  (313)  399-2625. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


(2)  42  em  Model  C-3  Intertypes,  gas  pots 
42  em  Model  #34  Linotype,  #66977, 
hydro  quadder,  electric  pot,  feeder, 
blower 

Elektron  Linotype  #70483,  hydro  quaa- 
rier,  electric  pot,  feeder,  blower  (like 
new)  with  or  without  TTS 

(2)  Model  35  Linotypes  #66609 

#.50965R 

(3)  Model  #29  Linotypes  #66167 

#61206  #53048 

Comet  Linotype  #617  with  ITS 

(2)  Model  #31  L!notyi>ea  #60816 

#59766 

(2)  Model  #8  Linotypes  #49588 

#47941  swinging  keyboards 

Model  V  Intertype  #22068  with  TTS  ' 

F-4  Intertype  Mixer  #27287,  power 

shift,  quadder,  saw,  feeder 

F-2  Intertype  mixer  #16930  j 

(2)  G-4-4  Intertypes  #16362,  quadder,  ' 

saw.  feeder  #16400  (42  em)  same  as 
above 

Model  E-Elrod  #5187,  electric.  14 
molds,  feeder,  tools 

(3)  Model  F-Elrods,  electric,  feeder 
(2)  Nolan  Rocket  saws 

(alt  above  machines  ! 

equipped  as  you  desire) 
MANHATTAN  LINOTYPE  SUPPLY 
204  Elizabeth  St..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y  10012 

(AC  212)  WAIker  6-0100  j 

AVAILABLE  NOW 

Near-new  JusTape  Computer.  Used  one 
and  one-half  years.  Four  width  plugs, 
two  readers,  two  high  speed  punches, 
discretionary  hyphenation  system,  all 
standard  equipment.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  manuals  avail¬ 
able.  Save  approximately  30%  of  new  | 
cost. 

FOR  FURTHER  ISFORMATIOX 
Contact: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 

AUTOMATION  EQUIPMENT: 
Complete  package  for  G-4-4  units.  Ex¬ 
ceptional  buy.  Four  Mohr  Autoiiositors 
(2  never  uncrated,  2  installed  but 
never  used)  for  automating  G-4-4  ad 
machines,  both  main  and  side  mag¬ 
azines;  also  five  Fairchild  operating 
units  (3  never  uncrated)  for  main 
magazine  keyboards  on  G-4-4  ad  ma¬ 
chines;  also  four  Fairchild  operating 
units  (2  never  uncrated)  for  side 
magazines  including  auxiliary  key- 
lioards.  This  is  a  complete  package  for  i 
hot-metal  G-4-4  ad  automation.  Best  ' 
offer  takes.  Contact :  Dusty  Rhodes, 
Panax  Newspapers,  Box  289.  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48824.  Call  (517) 
337-1701.  I 

JirSTOWRlTER  PAIR— 14-pt.  recorder 
and  9-pt.  reproducer.  Two  years  old ; 
in  excellent  condition.  Best  offer  takes 
l>oth.  Tri-County  Press.  Polo,  Ill.  61064. 
Ph:  (815)  946-2211. 

JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of  I 
e.x>.ellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO, 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036.  \ 

RECORDER.S-REPRODUCER.'!:  7  re¬ 
corders.  mixed  tyiies,  two  with  taiie 
reader;  four  8-pt.  reproducers:  one  10- 
pt.  reproducer.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Daily  Town  Crier,  1>0  E.  State  St., 
Westport.  Conn.— 06880.  Ph :  (203) 

226-3501. 

HOT  METAL  PA.STE-UP  SAW  anil 
air  compres.sor.  If  you’ve  thought  aliout 
going  for  hot  metal  paste-u|i.  here  is 
lU'acticall.v  new  setup.  Make  offer. 
Montgomery  Pub.  Co.,  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pa.  19034. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DL’TY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $92.95  to  $107.25. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &.  B.  SALES  COMP.\NY 
111-113  W.  Market  .St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspaiier  Form  Trucks 
Teleiihone:  919-83.5-1513 

EDITOR  SC  PUBI 


200-B  PHOTON  ADMASTER 
Purchased  1946,  S#346.  16  news-ad 

type  styles  in  12  sizes,  6  to  72-pt.  Ex¬ 
cellent  parts  inventory.  Daily  operation 
at  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Contact  Ray  Stouga- 
ard  (507)  235-3303. 


Engraving  Equipment 

PHOTO-LATHE,  excellent  condition; 
gone  offset;  produces  photos  sizes  up 
to  12  X  18  inches.  Great  money-saver 
(or  engravings.  Assume  payment  plan 
of  only  $76  per  month;  small  balance. 
Ph:  (AC  201)  94,3-3000. 


Mailrcmm  Equipment 

FOR  SALE 

8-station  Sheridan  Inserter 
(48  buckets) 

Increase  Spe^  of  Inserting  Operation 
Offered  Installed.  Running 
and  Guaranteed 
Call.  Write  or  Wire 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
(816)  221-9060 

INSERTING  MACniNE 
5-Station  Dexter  (MDG)  1960 
Vacuum  Pump — AC-C-H  Conveyor 
Complete  and  in  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
»nd  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPSCO), 
Berlin,  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10036. 

TURTLES.  CHASES,  page  storage 
elevators,  auto  plate  and  furnace.  Make 
offer.  Montgomery  Pub.  Co.,  Fort 
Washington.  Pa.  19034. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1956  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  6.000  plates— 
U.200.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  S\LE: 

Automatic  Addressing  Equipment 
1  A-M  Model  6381  Graphot.vpe  #453257 
A467— $1,000. 

Call  Mr.  Moore 
ATTLEBORO  SUN  PUB.  CO. 

(AC  617)  222-70rO 
Attlelsiro.  Mass.  02703 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

CAI  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
26  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44.308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
use  running  8.000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash,  Ind.  46992. 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUCTION  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
Superimposed  angle  bars — Turning  Bay 

RTP - Geared  for  52,500  per  hour 

Dual  ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available — Approximately  12  Months 
May  be  in8i>ected  on  edition 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 

ISHER  for  November  23,  1968 
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MACHINKRY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


HELP  WANTED 

Circulation 


HELP  WANTED 

Classified  Advertising 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  uniU — one  color  cyl — tensionplate  I 
lockup— heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit  ' 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  autmnatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savinKS. 
Stereo  to  mnch. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCHATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y,  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


set  press  Model  4^205960.  Serial  #CS14- 
2BA.  2  units  are  7  years  old,  a  3rd 
reconditioned  unit  was  added  in  1967.  I 
Price:  as  is,  where  is.  $26,000.  The 
press  is  in  fine  condition  and  can  be  I 
seen  in  operation  at  Pecos,  Texas  En-  ; 
terprise.  (Contact  Phil  Buckner.  Scripps  , 
League,  131  Mercer  St.,  Seattle.  Wash¬ 
ington— 98109.  Phone  206-284-0946. 

^S  STRAIGHTLINE  3-deck  press 
with  color  unit  on  fourth;  16  pases 
straicht  run  or  32  collect  together  with 
much  of  the  stereotsrpe  equipment. 
Ideal  for  small  daily  not  interested 
in  going  offset.  Sacrifice  "where  is 
as  is."  Call  Howard  C.  Berky,  North 
Penn  Reporter,  Lansdale,  Pa.  (216) 
865-6821. 

SCOTT  STRAIGHTLINE  three  deck  I 
press.  12  pages  on  straight  run,  24  I 
pages  collect  with  all  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available.  Can  be  seen  in  oper¬ 
ation  until  Feb.  1969,  when  it  will  bo 
available.  Presently  used  for  publishing 
8.000  six-day-a-week  newspaper.  W.  H. 
Champion,  Courier-Herald,  Dublin,  Ga. 
31021. 

GOSS  HEADLINER 

Manufactured  1966 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
23^"  Cutoff — 90*  Stagger 
Rnte<l  at  62,600  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 
For  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 
$6,850 

Great  buy  for  publisher  who  needs 
more  press  capacity  but  is  not  ready 
for  high  cost  of  conversion  to  offset. 
Press  in  excellent  condition  :  printed 
‘Best  Front  Page’  award-winner  at 
1967  Californi.a  publishers'  convention. 
Included  is  roll  hoist,  vacuum  casting 
box,  plate  finisher,  tubular  router. 
4000-lb.  metal  pot,  .32  steel  chases.  C. 
R.  Appleby,  Times-Advocate,  P.O.  Box 
1477,  Escondido,  Calif.  92025.  (714) 

74,1-6611. 

GOSS  1938  High  Speed  Straight  Line 
Letter  Press  three  high  speed  low 
construction  semi  double  width  press 
unit  and  one  pair  of  double  delivery 
double  former  folders  and  double 
balloon  formers  with  double  angle 
bars.  Equipped  with  75  hp  main  drive 
motor  and  comiilete  control  systems. 
Three  Cline  reels  with  DC  tension  con¬ 
trol.  100  feet  of  conveyor,  paper  dollies, 
14  spare  rollers,  quarterfolder.  2  double 
page  portable  color  fountains  and  one 
single  page.  2,000  gal.  ink  tank  with 
pump ;  also  skip  slitter  for  tabloid 
collect  run.  Press  rate<l  at  30,000  per 
hour  prorluction. 

X.-IME  YOVR  PRICE 
Milton  M.  Johnson 
THE  FRESNO  GUIDE 
1963  "H”  Street 
Fresno.  California — 93718 
_  (209)  268-8611 

AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY  1969 
4-Unit  Fairchild  Color  King 
with  heavy  duty  Jaw  Folder 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO 
Lyndhurst,  NJ — 07071 
(AC  201)  438-3744 

editor  &.  PUBLISHER 


FOR  SALE— 10-U.  SCOTT  PRESS  I 
Manufactured  1948 
22%*  cutoff — 90*  stagger 
6  eolor  humps 
2  separata  folders 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 

Fnr  Sale  Exclusively: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 

ONE  GOSS  UNITUBULAR  PRESS, 
consisting  of  four  units,  all  color  cap- 
I)e<l  and  fully  reversible — driven  by  a 
75  HP  motor — AC  GE  controls.  Pres-s 
is  fed  from  four,  two-tiered  (jline  reels 
locaterl  below.  Press  S#  is  N.T.  607 
and  equipped  with  one  folder  with  % 
fold  attachment.  Arthur  Sneath  (313) 
349-5990.  Inter  City  Press,  Inc.,  46585 
Grand  River  Ave.,  Novi,  Mich.-^8050. 

SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  Units:  21 ’5  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3' 2  Flders;  C-H 
Conveyors:  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Ai’oilable:  Mid  1969 
Priced:  Most  attractively 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4.590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.  NY— 10017  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE:  NEW  NOLAN  2-ton  elec¬ 
tric  remelt  pot:  3  phase,  220  volts  with 
water-cooled  pig  molds.  Still  in  crate. 
Contact  Joe  Brooks,  News-Journal 
(Torp.,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  32017. 

M-A-N  Stereo  Plate  Coster.  22%"  cut¬ 
off:  Nolan  Flat  Casting  Box:  Ham¬ 
mond  Flat  Shaver:  Nolan  Stereo  Saw 
and  APS  Flat  Scorcher.  Write:  Lou 
Davis.  Times  Mirror  Co..  Los  Angeles. 
I  Calif.  90053.  or  phone  (213)  625-2346. 


Wanted  To  Ituy 

,  FRIDEN  JUSTOWRITER  reproducer 
!  with  9-pt.  face.  The  Courier-Gazette, 

!  Newark,  New  York  14513. 


1  COMPENSATORS 

j  for  Duplex  Standard  Tubular  press, 
i  Geo.  Dobyns,  The  Commonwealth  Re- 
i  porter.  Fond  du  Lac,  Wise.  54935. 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Academic 

I  COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN 

New,  professionally-oriented  communi¬ 
cations  major  in  four  year  Souttern 
California  college.  Qualifications: 
media,  teaching,  administrative  ex¬ 
perience  ;  advanced  degree.  Starting 
summer  or  fall  1969.  Salary  and  rank 
commensurate  with  preparation  and 
experience.  Resume  deadline:  Dec.  16. 
Bo.x  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT 
POTENTIAL  CONTROLLER 
Morning,  afternoon  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  open.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  benefits :  good  opimrtun- 
ity  for  right  man.  Box  1818.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  COST  ACCOUNTANT 
who  knows  his  business.  Excellent 
salary  and  fringe  l)enefits.  Immediate 
I  opening.  E&P  Zone  9.  Box  1918,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

for  November  23,  1968 


I  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  MANAGER  '  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

for  new  big-city,  general  interest  ^  to  reorganize  and  expand  department 
weekly  in  Zone  5.  Good  pay  for  a  I  for  mass  circulation  highly  responsive 
challenge.  Send  resume.  Box  1765,  Ed-  I  publication  in  large  Eastern  city.  We 
itor  &  Publisher.  ’  seek  a  top  newspaper  CM  who  is  an 

I  - - — -  ace  salesman  himself,  as  well  as  sales 

THE  HARTFORD  TIMES  is  expanding  manager  and  administrator.  Write  in 
its  circulation  staff  because  of  the  new  confidence,  stating  background,  ex- 
Sunday  edition.  Excellent  opirartunities  perience,  and  salary  desired.  Box  1904, 
for  aggressive,  hard-hitting,  sales-  ;  Editor  &  Publisher. 

minded  professional  circulators.  We  i - - - - 

need  experienced  circulation  district  :  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Exi:erience<l 
men  and  supervisors.  Good  salary,  all  I  in  daily  and  shopper  field  who  is 
company  benefits,  paid  vacations,  etc.  |  a  personal  producer  and  who  can  also 
Call  John  R.  Callahan.  Assistant  to  >  enthuse  and  encourage  sales  people  to 
Publisher,  The  Hartford  Times,  (AC  '  produce  hard  sell  volume  under  adverse 
203)  249-8211  collect.  j  circumstances.  Salary.  commission, 

- - bonus,  fringes.  Area  9.  Box  1916,  E<1- 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  '  itor  &.  Publisher. 

California  daily  has  an  opening  for  ! - -  -  - - 

an  experienced  district  manager.  Should  PROMOTION  CRHIATES  OPENING 
be  stroiig  on  promotion  and  experienced  i  for  display  classified  field  man  with 
in  carrier  lx>y  operation.  Salary,  and  layout  experience  to  sell  real  estate 
car  allowance.  This  is  excellent  op-  j  advertising.  We  are  a  6-<lay  evening 
!  portunity  for  a  good  promoter  with  |  newspai>er  with  45,000  circulation, 
l»ys.  Write  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Pub-  locate«l  on  the  San  Francisco  Pen- 
!  Usher.  |  insula.  Excellent  working  conditions  in 

— - '  modern  plant.  Good  salary  base<l  on 

EXPERIENCED.  ENERGETIC,  aggres-  |  experience  -+-  commission  and  profit- 
sive  district  manager  for  progressive  sharing  plan.  We  are  an  employee- 
i  Southeastern  Ohio  17,000  circulation.  ,  owned  organization.  Send  resume  to 
Send  confidential  resum6,  exiiected  ’  Robert  Powell,  CAM.  Palo  Alto  Times, 

I  salary.  Bo.x  1950,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,  P.O.  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  CA — 94302. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Order  Blank 


Name. 


Addres! 


City. 


State - Zip  Code - 


By. 


Classification. 


Copy. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  m 

To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

Mail  to:  I 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  1 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  PIELDi 


Classified  Adrerlising 

THE  PUEBLO  STAR-JOITINAL  and 
^ieftain  have  an  opening  for  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager.  If  you  are 
interested  and  qualified,  write,  call  col¬ 
lect  or  apply  in  person  to  Fred  Jones, 
Advertising  Dir.,  Pueblo  Star-Journal 
and  Chieftain.  P.O.  Box  36.  Pueblo. 
Colorado — 810C2:  or  telephone  (303) 
■.44-3020. 


OrTST.\Nl)lNO  OFFSET  n.\ILY,  20- 
01. .dim  in  /.one  It,  h:us  oiiening  for 
cliissifieil  manager.  Great  chance  for 
manager  of  smaller  paier  or  No.  2 
man  now  on  medium-size.  Top  salary 
+  incentive:  excellent  fringes,  work¬ 
ing  anil  living  conditions.  iSill  details 
and  resume  first  letter.  Box  1945,  Ikl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Self-start¬ 
ing  ad  salesman  experienced  in  com- 
P^itive  selling.  Must  be  net  dresser 
with  sharp  personality.  Send  resume 
to:  R.  W.  McComb.  Herald  &  News, 
P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore.  CA — 94550. 


ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 


for  top-notch  eastern  daily  in 
300,000  market.  Want  man 
strong  on  competitive  selling 
to  lead  program  for  large 
stores  and  then  follow 
through.  Will  work  directly 
with  top  management.  Good 
salary,  other  benefits.  Our 
employees  know  of  this  ad. 

Box  1825 

Editor  &  Publisher 


HARD-HITTING  AD  DIRECTOR  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  first-class  presenta¬ 
tions  for  professional  retailers,  and  at 
the  same  time  coordinate  local-retail 
team.  Smog-free  area,  fast-growing 
California  daily.  The  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  be  neat  in  appearance, 
well  spoken,  and  able  to  get  the  job 
done.  Eixcellent  working  conditions — 
opportunity  to  move  up.  Age  is  no 
factor:  ability  to  perform  most  im¬ 
portant.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  GROUP  OF  DAILIES  has 
good  opening  for  advertising  manager. 
Community  of  15,000  population.  Fine 
advancement  opportunities.  Write:  A. 
V.  Lund,  General  Mgr.,  Shaw  News¬ 
papers,  Dixon.  Illinois  61021. 


WE  WANT  ONE  MORE  GOOD  MAN  I 
Here  is  your  opportunity  to  join  a 
record-breaking  retail  advertising  staff 
in  beautiful  East  Tennessee.  Our  30,- 
000  morning-evening  combination 
serves  the  second  richest  market  in 
the  state.  If  you  have  a  tmsitive  at¬ 
titude  and  believe  in  creative  selling 
we  want  to  talk  to  you.  We  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  insurance,  vacation  and  monthly 
bonus.  Submit  your  complete  resume 
to:  John  E.  Fry,  Advertising  Dir., 
Kingsport  Times-News.  220  E.  Market 
St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37662. 


DISPLAY  M.\N  who  knows  what  it  is 
to  sell  under  pressure  in  a  highly 
competitive  area;  also  special  edition 
and  tap  man  accustomed  to  bard  sell. 
Salary,  commission,  bonus,  fringes. 
Chart  .\rea  9.  Box  1917,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY  seeks 
advertising  director.  Sell,  layout,  direct 
sales  personnel.  Unlimited  possibilities: 
permanent  position:  salary  open.  Send 
resume,  references,  salary  expected. 
Box  1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEEDED:  Young,  energetic  display 
salesman.  Top  spot  on  our  staff  open 
for  good  man.  Afternoon  daily  located 
on  farthest  central  east  coast.  Write: 
Bob  Taylor.  Daily  &  Sunday  Times. 
Melliourne,  Fla. — 32902.  No  ’phone 
calls. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Layout 
e.\i>erience.  go-getter,  for  .5-day  offset 
daily.  Good  salary,  commission,  fringes. 
Send  full  details  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Morning  Journal,  Devils  Lake, 
N.  Dak.— 58301. 


,  $12,000  -4-  FRINGE  BENEFITS  for  i 
creative  ail  sales|>erson-artist  for  6,500  i 
offset  daily  who  can  plan  ad  cam-  . 
paigns,  desigm  layouts  and  do  freehand  i 
sketches.  Heart  of  hunting  and  fishing  I 
I  counto':  college  town.  Write:  George 
I  Williams,  c/o  Pioneer,  Bemidji,  Minn. 

!  —56601. 


27.000  DAILY  needs  aggressive  s.tles- 
man  with  ability  to  make  goo<I  layouts 
and  sell  in  competitive  area.  Outstand¬ 
ing  company  I>enefits  including  lucrative 
retirement  plan.  Permanent,  well-paid 
opiKirtunity  for  man  looking  for  solid 
future.  Write:  EYeil  Serrot.  Adv.  Dir., 
Daily  News  Tribune.  6.55  W.  Valencia 
Dr.,  E'ullerton,  Calif. — 92632. 


ADVERTTSING  DIRECTOR 


!  Successful  West  Coast  weekly  suburban  ' 
I  grouir— 200.000  circulation — seeking  a  i 
'  man  capable  of  complete  sales  man;ige-  i 
ment.  Must  lie  aggressive  and  imagin- 
'  .ative  with  ability  to  direct  a  large  s.ales  | 
staff  as  well  as  personally  handling  ; 
advertising  presentations  to  major  re- 
tailers.  | 

Best  opiiortunity  in  the  country  for  ' 

;  ciualified  m.-in — top  salary  plus  generous  ' 

j  incentive  arrangement.  I 

:  Send  complete  resume,  iiersonal  income 
j  history,  etc.,  to  Box  1954,  Editor  &  ! 
;  Publisher. 


E.KPANDING  ME’RTO  WKLY  GROUP 
has  m.anagement  opening  for  aggres-  ; 
sive  salesman  with  proven  management  I 
ability.  Comi>ensation  $12,000  plus. 
.\rea  offers  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  ' 
sunshine,  two  universities.  Send  letter  | 
anil  complete  resume  to  Publisher,  Box 
526  -Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  87103.  I 


i  Editorial 

I  OHIO  DAILY  needs  reporter  for  city 
I  and  courthouse  bent :  photography  help- 
i  ful  but  not  necessary.  Write:  Bucyrus 
i  Telegraph-Forum,  Bucyrus,  OH — 44S20. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  in  relatively  small 
city  has  opening  for  general  rei>orter.  | 
Must  be  able  to  cover — or  be  willing  to  | 
team  how  to  cover — the  city  and  court-  i 
house  beat.  Please  write  details  about 
self  to  Box  1792,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  preferably  under  | 
30.  well-grounded  in  all  major  sports, 
with  exi>erience  in  feature  writing.  All  i 
day  work,  Monday  through  Friday.  C. 
C.  Johnson  Spink,  The  Sporting  News,  I 
2018  Washini^n  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
—63166. 

LIKE  THE  SMELL  OF  LINIMENT? 
We  hope  so.  because  our  sportswriters  j 
dig  for  stories  in  locker  rooms  as  well  ! 
as  on  the  field.  We  need  an  experienced  I 
sportswriter,  one  who  combines  color¬ 
ful  writing  with  respect  for  the  Eng-  i 
lish  language.  Send  resumi  and  salary  , 
requirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant  ' 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Press  ; 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Binghamton,  | 
New  York  13902.  ^ 


I  REPORTERS.  SPORTS  OR  GENERAL 
I  Beginning  and  experienced  journalists 
I  will  be  considered  for  positions  on  | 
growing  morning  and  evening  staffs  of 
metroix>litan  daily.  Good  salary,  liberal 
fringe  lienefits,  congenial  colleagues. 
Enjoy  a  pleasant  city  in  the  heart  of 
Northland  with  all  the  attributes  of  big-  ; 
I  city  living.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth  ■ 
I  Tinderholm,  Personnel  Mgr.,  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth,  i 
MN— 55801.  I 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  progressive 
semi-weekly  in  booming  college  com¬ 
munity.  Chance  to  develop  real  news¬ 
paper,  offset,  with  full-color  capabil¬ 
ities.  Excellent  pay  and  advancement 
opportunities.  Phone  or  write:  Moor¬ 
head  Valley  Times.  Box  867.  Moor- 
I  bead,  Minn.  56560.  (AC  218)  236-5010. 


Editorial  ' 

DESKMAN-TRAINEE  to  split  time  be-  I 
tween  copy  desk  and  news  beat  on  I 
p.m.  daily  in  hot  news  city.  $120-a-  | 
week  plus  fringes.  College  and  some  | 
experience  requireil.  Write  to  Enoch  ; 
Shenton,  Daily  News,  Newport,  R.l. — 
02S40. 


EDITOR/WRITER  j 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  capable  ! 
young  writer  or  editor  who  is  looking  I 
for  a  challenging  career  with  plenty 
of  room  to  advance.  National  business 
magazine  in  the  restaurant  field  seeks  I 
a  productive  self-starter  with  experi-  I 
ence  of  a  year  or  more  in  the  field 
of  written  communications.  Excellent  j 
starting  salary  and  benefits.  Located  in  i 
beautiful  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Send  I 
resume  and  writing  samples  to  E.  I.  P..  I 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1648,  Madison,  Wise. —  i 
53701. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR,  with  op-  | 
portunity  to  write:  at  least  two  or 
three  years’  experience:  minimum  scale 
$207.00  for  37%  hour  week  with  five  | 
years  experience.  Excellent  vacation,  i 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir.,  Globe-Democrat,  St. 
Louis.  Mo. — 63101. 


REPORTHIR  for  major  news  sources 
and  some  sports  on  7,000  circulation 
daily  in  10,000  population  city  in  midst 
of  Michigan's  renowned  outdoor  recre¬ 
ation.  Good  chance  for  advancement  to 
assist  editor.  Cadillac  (Mich.  49601)  Ev¬ 
ening  News. 


Editorial 

WOMEN'S  PAGE  STAFFER— Find 
your  place  in  the  sun.  (Tome  to  Central 
Florida  and  the  fast-growing,  prize- 
winning  women’s  department  of  The 
Ledger.  Young  reporter-daekman,  with 
a  fiair  for  imaginative  make-up  and 
bright  writing  needed.  Salary  based  on 
experience,  ability.  Call  collect:  Sally 
Batson,  Women’s  Editor,  The  Ledger, 
Lakeland.  Fla.  (AC  813)  686-1151. 


FEMALE  BOOK  ASSISTANT 
NO  TYPING 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE 
OVER  29 
NO  TYPING 
TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 


A 

MOST  DISAGREEABLE 
BOOK 
NOT  NEAR 
ANY  PLACE  NEARBY 
BUT  VERY  NEAR 
ANY  PLACE 
NOT  NEARBY 


TWO 

SPECIAL 

ASSIGNMENT 

WRITERS  .  .  .  for  political 
and  depth  reporting,  research 
for  editorials,  ai^  feature 
writing. 

The  pick  of  our  writing  jobs 
for  two  skillful  reporters, 
young  or  old,  male  or  female. 
Must  be  able  to  organize,  dig. 
interview,  and  write  to  keep  a 
group  of  the  nation’s  leading 
suburban  newspapers  moving 
ahead. 

Our  steady  growth  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  market  has  created 
these  jobs  with  the  suburban 
papers  that  this  year  won  first 
for  general  excellence  in  both 
the  nation  and  the  state. 

We  pay  and  promote  on  merit 
only.  We’ll  match  our  salary 
scale  and  fringe  benefits 
against  any  in  the  suburban 
newspaper  industry. 

BOX  1909. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CTIART  AREA  6 


REPORTERS-COPY  EDITORS 
The  Sun-Telegram  is  interested  In 
hearing  from  individuals  looking  for 
a  career  on  one  of  So.  California’s 
most  progressive  daily  newspapers. 
Strong  emphasis  is  placed  upon  In- 
depth  reporting  enhanced  by  style  and 
quality  of  writing  as  well  as  careful 
news  editing  and  imaginative  presenta¬ 
tion.  Liberal  employee  benefits.  All 
applications  will  be  acknowledged. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Dir.,  The 
Sun-Telegram,  399  No.  "D”  St.,  San 
Bernardino,  Calif. — 92401. 


STATEHOUSE 

AND 

BUREAU  MANAGER 

THESE  TWO  JOBS  are  open 
for  qualified  young  men  who 
care  and  want  to  work  for  a 
quality,  medium-sized  paper  in 
Ohio. 

Previous  Statehouse  corre¬ 
spondent  promoted  to  city  e<i- 
itor  and  previous  bureau  man¬ 
ager  elevated  to  state  editor. 

Box  1912 

Editor  &  Publisher 


NEEDS  AN  Imaginative,  accurate,  all- 
around  assisting  co-worker  who  can 
work-assist  in  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  city.  She  must  have  lots  of 
mental  stamina  and  very  little  ego. 

This  assignment  starts  AT  ONCE 
While  security  is  zero  (remember 
that),  future  could  be  unlimited.  This 
learn  job  concerns  labor,  government. 

I  and  the  academic,  business,  and  press 
communities.  Much  of  this  book  has 
)>een  discussed  frequently  in  both  the 
I  U.S.  House  and  Senate.  PARTS  of 
I  this  unfinished  book  have  been  pub- 
I  lished  in  41  newspapers  in  41  states. 

I 

j  DON’T  apply  if  you  are  a  rote  think- 
1  er.  manager-type,  worrier,  prisoner  of 
convention,  small-talk  artist,  marcher, 
economist,  miserable  personality,  fibber, 
or  very  superior  person.  No  promising 
j  writers.  No  downtown  research  assist- 
I  ants.  No  downtown  anybody.  DO  apply 
if  you  are  venturesome,  free  of  suiier- 
stition.  and  eager  to  use  your  head.  (All 
venturesome  folk  are  adventuresonje,  but 
only  a  very  few  of  the  latter  are  actual¬ 
ly  the  former). 

I  SALARY  is  $850  per  month.  Plus 
I  optional  food  and  lodging.  $900  if  she 
I  has  M.A. 

i  TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS. 

■  PRINCIPAL  MAILING  ADDRESS  is 
Economic  Ine<iuities.  Post  Office  Box 
30198,  Washington,  D.C.  20014. 

TELL  YOUR  ENEMIES,  TOO. 

,  Don’t  dilly-dally.  No  resume  or  chit- 
!  chat,  idease.  Rei)ly  not  reasonably 
complete  or  without  telephone  number 
goes  into  trash  can, 

Ib'  YOU  suffer  from  the  "you  know" 
siieech  affliction,  forgot  the  whole 
thing. 

THIS  BOOK  is  not  lilieral  or  con-  I 
servative.  Republican  or  Democrat.  Its  ] 
;  nvowml  purpose  is  to  eliminate  na-  ' 
tional  economic  waste  while  preserv-  i 
i  ing  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  j 
'  individual.  The  presentation  of  harsh 
economic  logic  on  the  emotiomil  vehi¬ 
cles  of  humor,  sarcasm,  and  whimsy 
is  risky  business.  The  Issik  assitant, 
whoever  she  is,  must  be  able  to  cope 
with  such  venturesome  living. 

ECONOMIC  INEQUITIES  is  both  a 
textlMwk  and  a  |>opular  trade  book 
for  iieople  with  common  sense  who 
!  know  how  to  laugh,  to  sing,  and  to 
work  for  what  they  get.  It  should 
have  been  put  together  long,  long  ago. 
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HKLP  WA^TKD 


Editorial 


FAMILY  LIVING 

genekal  assignment  reporter 

Someone  with  imagination  needed  to 
report  family  living  and  general  as¬ 
signment  news.  Challenging  o|>ening 
with  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  rapidly- 
expanding  regional  newspaper.  E.xcel- 
lent  pay  and  benefits.  Opportunity  to 
further  your  education  at  nearby 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Contact 
John  C  Gardner,  Southern  Illinoisan, 
Ckrbondale.  I11.-62901.  (AC  618)  549- 
5391. 


young  reporter,  man  or  woman, 
with  editing  and  layout  experience,  to 
take  responsibility  for  news,  features 
and  photos  in  one  of  America’s  ‘‘last 
frontiers.”  We  want  more  than 
•routine'  coverage:  we  need  someone 
who  can  dig  into  community  problems, 
crime  and  skulduggery  while  recording 
the  continuing  process  of  change  and 
progress  in  a  region  famous  for  color¬ 
ful  stories.  Write:  Managing  Bxlitor, 
Times-News,  Kingsport,  Tenn. — 37660. 


HK1.P  A>TE1> 

Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR’S  POSITION— If  you 
like  to  write  profusely  and  see  your 
efforts  in  print,  take  responsibility  for 
news  content  of  this  modern,  offset 
Indiana  county-seat  weekly,  write  Box 
1 899,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  prize-winning 
weekly,  near  state  capital,  seeks  young, 
ambitious  news  editor.  Position  in¬ 
cludes  photography,  reporting,  and  e<l- 
itorial  writing.  Assistant  takes  care  of 
society  and  correspondence.  Send 
resume  to  965  S.  Sherman,  Albany, 
Oreg.— 97321. 


VERSA'ni-E  YOUNG  EDITOR  with 
35mm  camera  capability  to  join  stall 
of  northern  Illinois  weekly  group. 
County  news  beat.  Satisfactory  salary, 
expenses  and  unusual  employee  bene¬ 
fits  will  bo  offered  to  the  right  person. 
Send  brief  resume  with  samples  and 
wage  expectations  to :  Editorial  Di¬ 
rector,  Tilton  Publications,  Box  46, 
Rochelle,  Illinois — 61068. 


TOP  general  assignment  reporter ;  also 
deskman  who  can  write  sharp,  fast 
heads  needed  by  rapidly-growing  daily 
,  20  miles  east  of  Cleveland  in  second 

‘i  fastest-growing  county  in  U.S.  Young. 
I  .iggressive  staff :  one  of  four  papers  in 
I  dynamic  chain.  Potential  excellent, 
i  Good  salary,  top  benefits  for  the  right 
I  iiersons.  Write:  James  K.  Collins,  Ekl- 
,  itor.  The  News-Herald,  P.O.  Box  351, 
I  Willoughby,  Ohio— 44094.  (AC  216) 

1942-2100. 

LEADING  ZONE  2  AM. -40.000- 
seeks  general  assignment  reiwrter  and 
deskmnn,  at  least  3  years'  experience. 
We're  No.  1  and  seek  personnel  to 
match.  Pay  dependent  on  ability.  Send 
resume,  samples.  Box  1908.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESKMAN  needed  for  Mexican  border 
paper.  Apply;  Managing  Editor,  Val¬ 
ley  Morning  Star,  Harlingen,  Texas — 
78550. 

‘•M  I  A  M  I 

f  .And  The  Miami  Herald  keep  growing  I 
I  As  the  winter  season  arrives,  the  out- 
iook  is  bright  indeed.  In  turn.  The 
Herald's  rei>orting  and  editing  staffs 
grow.  If  you  are  a  comiietent,  experi¬ 
enced  writer-reporter  or  an  alert,  sharp 
copy  editor  and  would  like  to  become 
part  of  this  warm  beehive  of  activity, 
please  air-mail  your  credentials  to  John 
McMullan.  Executive  Editor,  The  Miami 
Herald.  Miami,  Fla. — 33101. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  general 
news  coverage  and  some  assistance  in 
;  siKirts  on  award-winning  newspaper  of 
I  5.:l00  circulation  in  progressive  north¬ 
eastern  Indiana  city  of  8,500  popula- 
'  tion.  Top  pay;  hospital  and  surgical 
plan;  liberal  group  life  insurance  and 
^  excellent  (tension  plan,  both  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equipited  and  air-ronditione<l 
plant;  2  week's  vacation.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Evening  News- 
Banner,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714. 


-ARE.A  EDITOR — Desk  work,  writing, 
and  su|iervising  corresjtondents  in  6 
counties :  also  feature  writing.  Grow¬ 
ing  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning 
offset  daily  in  ideal  college  town  of 
12.000.  Write:  Enos  Swain.  Advocate- 
Messenger.  Danville.  Ky. — 40422. 

EDITOR  for  5.200  six-day  Missouri 
off-set  newspafter,  prize-winning  daily. 
Must  know  wire  and  makeup:  emphasis 
on  local  coverage.  Young  man  looking 
for  resiionsibility ;  chance  to  move  up. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience : 
fringes:  opportunity  to  advance.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1911,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER ;  experienced  de¬ 
sired.  Opportunity  to  cover  college, 
h  gh  school  and  major  league  stHirts; 
will  work  with  3-man  staff  doing  lay¬ 
out.  heads,  )ilus  in-<lepth  writing. 
Southeastern,  Pa.  Send  resume  in  com- 
piete  confidence  to  Box  1914,  fxiitor  & 
Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  needed  to  Uckle 
serious  assignments  for  a  35,000  a.m. 
daily  90-minutes  from  two  eastern 
metropolitan  areas.  You'll  join  an  ex¬ 
perienced  staff  with  pride  in  producing 
a  modern,  aggressive  newspaper.  Good 
learning-earning  opportunity  and  ex¬ 
cellent  long-term  career  possibilities; 
ideal  community  for  a  man  with  a 
family.  Write  today  to  Box  1915,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER-EDITOR  nee<Ie<l 
to  take  charge  and  brighten  up  two 
establishes!  weeklies  in  the  Hiunptons, 
seaside  resorts  75-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Some  experience  preferred,  but  will 
consider  top  J-School  grail.  Ability  with 
camera  helpful.  Must  l>e  aggressive 
newsman  with  utmost  respect  for  his 
craft.  FAjH  resume.  Clips  will  lie  re- 
turneil.  Salary  o|>en.  Box  1930,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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WRITER 

C.enirul  New  York  manufurlurer  of  indusiriul. 
rommerrial  aii4{  roiisiimer  ROtNls  lias  an  opoii- 
ini;  in  its  Public  Kclalions  Division  for  a 
news  and  feature  article  writer  with  news¬ 
paper,  free-lance  or  industrial  experitmcc. 

Excellent  trorking  conditions 
and  benefits  in  a  groteth  company. 

Hux  1959,  Editor  &  Publisilipr 

■4n  t'tiuai  Opportunity  Emptoy^r^—  4  f’/onj  for  Progrr%g  Company 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


REPORTER  General  assignment  and 
rewrite,  with  seashore  weekly.  Send 
resume  to:  Wildwood  Leader.  Wild- 
wissl,  N.J.— 0S'260. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Top  p.ay  ;  merit  increases  ;  advancement 
opiMirtunities  for  top-notch  copy  read¬ 
ers.  male  or  female,  on  East  Coast 
morning  daily.  Exacting  desk  which 
rewanis  comiietence.  Relocation  ex- 
l>ensea  paid.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  Box  1922,  Fkii- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  progressive  weekly  in 
j  Conn.,  to  write  and  eilit  all  copy.  Must 
I  lie  able  to  use  Polaroid  camera.  Write; 
Express,  Thomaston,  Ckmn. — 06787, 

NO  HUMDRL’M  ON  THIS  JOB— 

,  Eilitorial  page  assistant  with  reiiorting 
i  exiierience  for  Midwest  daily.  Help  eilit 
I  p:ige.  write  liackground  articles  bas^ 
I  on  field  investigation,  write  eilitorials. 
Salary  based  on  exiierience.  Box  1924, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

^  Daily  Xewsfafers 

Send  us  your  resume ;  we  will  duplicate 
'  and  refer  it  on  current  job  oiienings. 

I  Full  range  of  eilitorial.  advertising. 
'  circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
:  available. 

'  New  England  Daily  Newspaiier  Assn. 

I  310  Main  St.,  Room  5’27 

Worchester,  MA — 01608 


EDITOR  for  complete  management  of 
j  l-man  weekly  tabloid  in  fast-growing 
section  of  N.J.  Please  submit  resume, 
samples  and  salary  desired,  to  Box  1934, 
Eilitor  &  Pulilisher. 

WE  W.\NT  .A  MAN  who  loves  to  write 
and  can  handle  some  desk  work  for  our 
prize-winning  small  m'dwest  daily.  Pay 
and  fringes  are  goixl.  Management  en¬ 
courages  enterprise  and  offers  almost 
total  freeiliim  of  expression  to  resixmsi- 
ble  employees.  Write  Box  1923.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPO'RT.'4  EDITOR  WANTED 
.\n  excellent  iqiening  for  a  young  sports 
writer.  Morning  daily  of  8.000:  modern 
offset.  Gmsl  salary  scheilule  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  David  M.  iSirner,  The 
Daily  Review.  Towanda.  Pa. — 1 8848. 

(717)  26,5-2151. 


OPI’ORTU?4ITY  for  young  reixirter 
i  with  desk  laitential  with  16.000  six-ilay 
daily  in  rapidly-growing  Zone  3  un- 
I  iversity  city.  Salary  o|ien:  fringe  bene- 
I  fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1932,  Eilitor 
!  &  Publisher. 


REWRITEMAN-REPORTER  needed  for 
large  Eastern  metropolitan  afternoon 
newspaiier.  Must  lie  exiierienceil.  fast 
and  clever  writer  who  can  give  a  story 
a  iiersonal  touch.  Day  hours.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  ANTED 

Editorial 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 
SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
chain,  preiwring  new  development  pro¬ 
gram,  has  createil  new  positions  for 
general  assignment  staff  writers.  Must 
understand  local  government,  municipal 
issues;  be  strong  on  in-ilepth  news, 
features:  care  alxiut  people  and  how 
they  live.  Opiiortunities  for  advance¬ 
ment,  professional  growtli.  personal 
satisfaction  with  young,  award-winning 
53-man  staff.  Attractive  salary  scale, 
employee  lienefits.  Write:  Daniel  E. 
Baumann,  Managing  Editor.  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington  Heights, 
i  Illinois — 60096. 

REPORTER  OR  DESK  MAN  wanted 
by  small  daily  in  Midwest  town  of  6.- 
000 :  county-seat.  Good  opportunity  for 
;  right  person.  Give  all  in  letter.  Beat 
'  for  reporter:  courthouse,  city  hall,  po- 
I  lice.  Bii.x  1948,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS  I 

Does  your  boss  give  you  the  fisheye  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  you're  a  hack? 

If  YOU  know  you’re  capable,  come 
and  hack  it  with  us. 

A  new  job  on  a  new  kind  of  newspaper 
may  get  your  blood  flowing  again. 
Start  packing,  and  write  to: 

JIM  GELADAS 
Managing  Editor 
THE  TELEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque.  Iowa — 52001 


I  ASSIS’TANT  LIBRARIAN 

I  We  have  an  immeiliate  opening  in  our 
,  metropolitan  newspaper  library  for  an 
assistant  who  is  capable  of  ultimately 
I  assuming  the  head  librarian  post.  Pre¬ 
fer  college  graduate  with  major  in 
I  library  science  or  equivalent  experi- 
i  ence.  Qualified  applicants  will  hope¬ 
fully  have  at  least  two  years  experi- 
,  ence  in  a  siiecial  library.  Starting 
salary  $8,500  plus  excellent  fringes. 
Write  detailing  iiersonal  and  work 
history  to  Personnel  Director,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  63  East 
Fourth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55101. 


HERE’S  A  REPORTING  JOB  you  can 
sink  your  teeth  into  if  you  enjoy  work. 
Progressive  p.m.  newspaper,  doing  its 
best  to  keep  up  with  one  of  the  nation's 
fastest-gmwing  areas,  has  opening  for 
good  iiolice  reporter  and  education 
writer,  with  emphasis  on  university 
activities.  Good  working  conditions, 
congenial  staff.  Chart  Area  4.  Write 
fully  to  Box  1928,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PLENTY  OF  BY-LINES 

(Challenging  opportunity,  diversified  as¬ 
signments.  plenty  of  by-linee  for  young, 
eager  general  news  reporter  for  ex¬ 
panding  small  daily.  Good  starting 
salary  -)-  lower  living  costs  in  growing 
Illinois  community  close  to  metropolitan 
area.  New  industries,  good  schools. 
Junior  college.  Write  Box  1962,  lUitor 
&  Publisher. 


I  COPY  EDITORS  I 


One  of  the  nation’s  leading  a.m.  metropolitan  newspapers  is  search¬ 
ing  for  newspaiiermen  who  take  pride  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
a  well-edited  newspaper.  No  paragraph  hangers  here;  no  universal 
desk;  no  wire  tape;  no  time  clocks.  We  have  three  wire  services  and 
a  local  staff  of  50  reporters  covering  two  states  and  Washington. 
This  output  must  be  judged,  edited,  and  molded  into  an  exceptional 
typographical  package  each  day  by  national,  foreign  and  area  desk 
editors. 


Illness  of  a  key  editor  has  created  a  vacancy.  Interested?  Some 
desk  experience  a  must— not  enough  to  ingrain  bad  habits,  but 
enough  to  prove  you’re  a  dedicated  rather  than  a  casual  copy  editor. 
Master’s  degree  preferred  but  not  required. 

Oh  yea,  the  pay  is  first-rate  for  first-rate  people;  and  we  have  some 
=  fun  working,  too. 

Send  particulars  to; 


BOX  1900,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HKI.P  WANTED 


FREE 

Career  Guidance 
Nationwide  Placement 
Services  .  .  . 

From  $7  •  $35,000  + 
Editors — Writers 
Public  Relations 
Advertising 

AM  ‘nquiries  confidential  vOj  will 
be  handled  by  a  professonai  with 
over  20  experience  in  com- 

munlcdt'on  fields.  Client  cofrpan'es 
pay  all  tees  and  expenses.  For  *ui 
details,  contact  in  cornpiete  con¬ 
fidence: 

William  V.  Humphrey 

DRAKE  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

29  E.  Madison  Bldq.. 
Cltica9e,  III.  60602 
(312)  Financial  6-8700 


WIRE  EDITOR  Excellent  o|)|»orlunity 
<»n  p.m.  <laily.  If  you  are  inlereste<l  in 
a  H(khI  |>osili<»n,  write  full  <letails  alnnit 
yourself  to  The  Moultrie  Hia.  31T6S) 
Observer. 

SEEKING  RECENT  GRADl’ATE  to 
lake  on  iluties  as  reiKUter,  primarily, 
and  photojjrapher  lor  twin  weekly  in 
resort  area :  some  re|>ortoriaI  experi¬ 
ence  preferrexl.  Town  is  small,  but  oi>- 
IHutunity  for  feature  writing  and  en- 
terprisin^r  reiMirtin^r  alMUinds.  For 
further  information  apply:  Eilitor, 
Rea',  hcondier  Delniarva  News,  P.O. 
Ro\  li«2.  Selbyville.  Debt. —  RiiGo. 

SPORTS  WRITER  f<»r  Kr<»wlnff  after- 
iHK)n  daily  in  city  of  lii.UOO.  Little 
Leasriie  to  Hist  I^eavrue  coverage 
policy.  Semi  resume  to  Elwin  G.  Green- 
insr.  The  News-Dispatch.  Michigan  City, 
Ind. — 4fi:»r>D. 

t*OPY  READERS — Hard-hiltinjr  tabloid 
I Chicajr»»-base<l  I  wants  lop  pros  with 
talent  for  wrilinsr  sharp  headlines  and 
captions  and  brightening  up  stories; 
hi^rh  sense  of  humor  im|K>rtant.  li*»o<l 
s|K>t  for  riuht  men.  Many  company 
l»enefils.  Ph :  (3121  23r>-T60u,  <»r  write: 
Allie<l  News.  271. ’>  N.  Pulaski  Rd., 
t'hicajfo.  111. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  youthful 
mature,  ima^rinative,  aitjjJ'essive,  lively 
>tyle.  (mmhI  |H>sitioti  in  vro«Hi  outfit; 
plenty  of  riM»m  for  vrrowth  for  man 
\Nith  rijrht  tnlucational  foundation  and 
.'ijime  exjK  rience.  Ho\  llMU.  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  ^\antell  for  metiium- 
size  daily  in  i<leally  hn-ated  suburban 
c<»mmunity  in  Southern  California. 
Write  Box  pjilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  Quarterly  mavtazine  in  trade- 
unU»n  field.  R«K'kefeller  Center.  N.Y.('. 
(Jood  hospital,  meiiical  and  i»ension  ' 
Itenefits.  (Jive  background,  present  em¬ 
ployment  stiitus.  and  salary  <lesired. 
Box  liPiy,  E<litor  &  Publi.sher. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER  with  camera 
ability  to  do  general  assignments  on 
circ.  offset  daily  in  community  : 
of  13.0tK).  Go<m1  steppinfx-Ktone  for  am¬ 
bitious  i»erson.  Must  have  drivinfc 
license.  Resume  to:  Tribune.  Hornell, 
N.  Y.— Us4:i. 

3,W'0  EVENING  NEW  ENGLAND 
daily  seeks  agrsrressive  workinjr  e<litor. 
N»*eded:  makeup  skill,  brains,  yruts, 
humor.  Box  1964,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

FREI->LANCE  CORRESPONDENTS. 
U.S.  and  foreign,  to  file  semi-monthly 
reix>rt8  on  new  pnHiucts  and  processes. 
Write  Box  1933,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

'^OpS^INGsTTirT^SiNSYLV/^ 

All  tyi.es.  Write:  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assoriatinn,  2717  N. 
Front  St..  Harrisburg.  Pa. — 17110 


HKI.P  Vi  ANTED 


Operators — Machinists 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  lor  e.\|>erienve<l 
Linuiyiie  oiieralors  ami  tioormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenfta.  The  News-Herald. 
38879  Mentor  Ave..  WillouKhby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  e<iual  op- 
lK>rtunity  employer. 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR  :  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette.  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more.  Columbus  Grove.  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 

IM.MEDIATE  OPE^HNG  for  experi¬ 
enced  Linotype  operator  for  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop.  Must  know  leftal. 
ud  and  job.  Top  pay.  benefits.  On  the 
shore  ol  Lake  Superior.  Write  Box  158. 
'I'wo  Harbors.  Minn.  55616. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR  for  offset 
ibtily:  union  shop:  3  to  11  sh  ft:  scale: 
S:!.85.  Healthy  climate— new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press. 
Box  88.  Nampa.  Idaho  83651. 

PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  most 
modern  North  Jersey  offset  plant.  Full 
and  part-time :  day  and  niftht  shifts. 
Best  workinit  conditions.  Excellent  pay. 
Terrific  opiairtunity.  Call  Bill  Miller 
(2101  667-2200 

MAN  WHO  KNOWS  LINOFILM  key- 
Utards  and  photo-unit  maintenance  for 
I.T.U.  shop.  Apply;  Abe  Kofman. 
Times-Star.  Alameda.  Calif.  94501. 

LINOFILM  OPEIRATOR.  experienced: 
capable  of  settinir  ads  without  mark¬ 
up:  or  will  train  printer  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Aden  Advertisinu  Services. 
Inc..  .564  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago.  III. 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


Photography 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  news  and 
pulilications  photographer  at  20.000 
stale  university.  Excellent  darkroom 
facilities,  equipment.  Full  employee 
lienefits.  Send  resume,  examples  to 
Don  Peterson.  Division  of  University 
Relations.  Northern  Illinois  University. 
DeKalh.  Illinois  f.oilo. 

(21  PHOTOGRAPHPVRS  for  metro¬ 
politan  area  6-day  daily.  Should  know 
Scan-A-Graver.  Write:  George  Bond. 
Managing  Editor.  Northern  V’a.  Sun. 
340'(  Wilson  Blvd..  Arlington.  Va. — 
22210. 


Pressman — Stereotypers 

WEB  OFF.SET  PUE.SSM.VN.  experi- 
enceil.  with  special  emphasis  on  camera 
and  stripping,  for  |Kist  as  assistant 
foreman,  newsjiaiier  and  commercial 
IH'inting.  Area  2.  Box  1940.  Editor  & 
Piddisher. 

l’I{E.S<H()t)M  FOREMAN  WANTED 
Sitti  Fntiirisc  A’lT.'-tpiipcr 

S’x-iinit  Hoe  stijier  iiriKluction  reel-feil 
Iiress.  0|>erating  under  union  contract. 
Contact  Mr.  Cranor.  San  Mateo  Times. 
Dim)  S.  Mayshore  Hlvd.,  .San  Mateo. 
Calif.— 94102. 

CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET— Goss 
Urbanite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowledge.  9.500  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
press-.Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks.  P.O. 

:  Box  780.  Watsonville.  Calif. — 95076. 

EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN 
Permanent  position  for  man  experi- 
I  ence<l  on  Duple.x  Tubular.  Benefits  and 
living  in  the  growth  center  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Call  collect  f.30.5)  322-2611.  or 

write  Freil  Wells.  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent,  The  SanfonI  Herald,  Sanford, 
Fla.  32771. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER- 
J  O'  U  R  N  E  Y  M  A  N 

3- Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  less 
than  two  years  old.  Excellent  lienefits. 
37 ’j  hour  week.  Recreational  and  e<l- 
ucatinnal  renter.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams,  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbon- 
dale.  III.  62901.  (AC  618)  549-5391. 

WEB  OFI'SET  PRESSMAN,  capable. 

4- unit  Color  King.  Six-day  daily  :  good 
working  conditions :  good  town  and 
climate.  Call  Joe  Moore  (AC  602)  445- 
3333,  or  P.O.  Box  312,  Prescott,  Ariz. 
—  8630). 


HKI.P  V)  .\NTKD 


Pressman— —Stereotypers 


PRESSMEN — Immediate  openings  for 
exiierienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  :45-hour  week; 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  Strike 
in  active  progress  at  this  establishment. 
An  Equal  Optiortunity  Elmployer 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  capable, 
experienced,  for  top-notch  reproduction. 
Zone  I.  Excellent  wages.  Box  1582, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMEN — Web  letterpress  experi¬ 
ence — for  large,  expanding  suburban 
daily.  Zone  2.  Day  work :  top  wages : 
benefits.  Air-mail  details  and  telephone 
numlier.  Box  1887,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN.  COMBINATION  MAN. 
exiierienced  on  Duple.x  Tubular.  Scale: 
$146.  Life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sickness,  medical,  major  medical — full 
benefits.  Union.  Press  in  excellent 
shape.  Seashore  community :  excellent 
schools.  Write  fully  to  Box  1272,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher.  Area  1. 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  F.arruggin,  Press  Room  Foreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  6IS20. 

STEREOTYPERS— Experienced  jour¬ 
neymen  stereotypers  for  union  shop. 
Excellent  scale  ami  fringes.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resumi  to:  Alan  Wilson.  Employee 
Relations  Department.  Courier-Journal 
&  Louisville  Times  Company,  525  W. 
Broadway.  Louisville,  Kentucky  40202. 

PRESSROOM  SUPHnilNTENDBNT 
Excellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
extierience  in  all  phases  of  pressroom 
management :  Hoe  Colormatic  Press. 
Top  fringes.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Morning-evening 
and  Sunday  newspaiier:  locate*!  in  Zone 
3.  Send  complete  background  and  ex- 
Iierience  to  Box  1776,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

('OMBINATION  JOURNEYMAN— Goss 
double  width  straightline:  Wood  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Zone  5.  Liberal  pension 
and  hospital  plans.  Box  1784,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  -Experience*! 
pressman  to  he  working  foreman  :  non¬ 
union  letterpress  shop  in  small  town. 
Several  presses,  including  large  cylin- 
<lers:  qualit.v  color  work  essential.  Air- 
conditione*!  plant.  Sun  Pub.  Co.,  Lau¬ 
rens.  Iowa  50554. 


HKI.P  Vt  AM'KD 


Production 


PRE.SSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

Excellent  opportunity  for  top-fligin 
man  with  proven  results  in  nil  phaiei 
<if  pressriami  management.  Larire 
metropolitan  suburban  daily.  Zone  2. 
Top  salary  for  right  man.  Confiilenct 
resi>ected.  Submit  details.  Box  1961, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 

Mechanical 

Superintendent 

An  outstaniling  *ipiK>rtunit.v  for 
the  right  man  on  a  ne\vspa|)er 
with  711.0(10  circ..  Zone  1. 

Must  have  working  knowledge  of 
all  mechanical  processes. 

A  progressive,  hot-inetal  newspaiier 
where  opisirtunity  for  advancement 
is  excellent.  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  will  retire  in  two  .vears. 

Si'iiii  iumf'li'tr  rcsKiiU'  t" : 

Box  1920 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Northeastern  newspaiier  has  e.xceller.; 
opiHirtunity  for  broadly  exiierienced 
man  in  all  phases  of  promotion  actio 
ities.  Should  have  administrative  skiUt 
ReiKirt  ilirectly  to  publisher.  Send  rom- 
plete  resum*;  including  salary  require 
ments  to  Box  190.">.  Eil'tor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PROMOTION  MANAliEHl 
Young,  some  experience  copy,  layout, 
pro<luction,  e*litorial  promotion.  News 
Iiaper  hackgrnund  a  must.  Chart  Arei 
2.  Salary  in  five-figures.  Move  up  soon. 
Send  resume  t*i  Box  ISSI),  E*litor  i 
Pulilisher.  ] 


Puhlic  Relations  I 

PUBLIC  LNFOKM.ATION  DIREtTOBl 
to  assume  ilirecl  responsibility  for  theP 
(narration  of  the  news  bureau  of  a  large  [ 
urban  university  in  New  Englanil.  Col- 1| 
lege  news  bureau  exia»rienoe  preferrai.  [I 
Excellent  oiMsirtunily.  Salary  oiien.  I 
Send  rp“um«?  ami  references.  Box  l'.i60.  I 
Eilitor  &  Publisher.  I 


PR  .\.S.SI.ST.\NT :  Chicago-based  mel- ; 
ii-al  <irgani7.ation  se»‘ks  promotionei- ■ 
minded,  versatile  writer  to  hamlle  it*  ^ 
newspaiaT  features.  TV  programs  and  I 
promational  materials;  some  speeck-l 
writing.  Excellent  la'nefits.  ■'^ll 
resum*?  to  Box  1929,  Editor  &  Pulilishef  g 


SHOP  SUPERINTENDENT  for  S..5n0 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Presently  hot- 
met.al:  converting  to  offset  within  a 
year:  so  need  man  experienced  in  offset 
pixaluction  to  help  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

TAPE  PUNCHERS,  ad  and  page  make¬ 
up.  for  offset.  I.T.U.  shop.  Apply;  Ahe 
Kofman,  Times-Star,  Alameda,  Calif,  i 
94501.  I 

SUPERVISOR  for  offset  compocing 
room  of  widely-known  suburban  weekly  j 
group.  Outstanding  community.  Op¬ 
portunity  with  firm  which  has  gener¬ 
ated  unusual  momentum.  Box  1698, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  MONEY  FOR  TOP  MAN  in  com- 
poeing  room  who  is  familiar  with  hot 
and  cold-type  processes:  I-day  evening 
and  Sunday  operation  in  Midwest.  Goo<l 
salary  with  best  of  fringe  benefits, 
including  substantial  pension.  .Submit 
resum4  listing  past  performances, 
qualifications  and  date  of  availability. 
Box  1103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  SUBURB  offset  typsetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200  i 
know1e<lge  helpful:  able  to  handle  wo-  ' 
men.  Mr.  Helenhoiise,  Litho  Type.  Inc.,  I 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  HI.  60438.  I 

EDITOR  8C  PUBL: 


PR  WRITER 


Well-ltnown  Chicago  ufility  hat  > 
opening  on  PR  staff  for  college 
graduate  with  some  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Duties  will  include 
editorial  work  on  company 
magazine,  reporting  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  newt  releases,  feature 
stories  and  speeches. 

This  it  a  career  opportunity  for 
a  journalism  or  liberal  arts 
major  who  is  seeking  a  broader 
experience  or  room  to  develop 
with  this  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

Starting  salary  dependent  on  I 
experience  to  $9,000.  Send 
resume  in  complete  confidence 
to: 

box  1919. 

I S  H  E  R  for  November  23,  1961 
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Av3il3ble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


JOUKNALISM  PROFESSOR.  70.  KOO<1 
health;  extensive  newspaiier  and  teach¬ 
ing  exiterience.  Former  president  AEJ. 
KTA.  See  "Who’s  Who."  lieorge  E. 
Simmons.  2439  Nashville  Ave..  New 
Orleans.  La. — TOll.i 

JOURN.ALISM  PROFESSOR.  wide 
teaching,  iirolessional  exiierience  U.S.. 
overseas,  toil  universities.  MA.  PBK. 
snX.  mid  4(rs.  highest  qualifications, 
seeks  move  to  Zone  s  or  9.  Rank  sec¬ 
ondary  to  amenities.  .Availahle  for  in¬ 
terview  Dec.  1.7-Jan.  .7.  Bo.\  lO.iti.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  Ph.D.  wants  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  where  quality  counUi.  Extensive 
teaching,  business,  advertising,  counsel¬ 
ing  and  photography  exiierience.  Pre¬ 
fer  South.  Box  1946.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Administrative 

PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER 
Publishing  exiierience  in  all  phases  of 
daily  newspaiier  management  and  pro¬ 
duction.  Successful  profit  record  in  daily 
field  ranging  from  7.500  to  50.000 
circulation.  Wide  exiierience  in  negoti¬ 
ations  with  all  newspaper  unions. 
I’ractical.  working  experience  in  all 
departments.  College — no  degree.  EJxcel- 
lent  references.  Box  1872.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  all  departments.  Solier. 
late  40's.  Sincere  and  ready.  Excel  in 
Iiersonal  leadership  and  reliable  in¬ 
itiative.  Will  accept  salary  and  small 
percentage  of  gross  profits.  Prefer 
Chart  Area  4  or  6.  Box  ItiO.'l.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RESPSONSIBLE  POSITION  in  news 
or  general  management  sought  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  outstanding  record.  E.\- 
Iierienceil  all  phases  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  with  prestigious  ilaily  :  held  high 
IHisition  in  public  service ;  now  execu¬ 
tive  with  major  coriMirat ion.  .\ge  14. 
Box  Ufi.x.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.\S  administrative  assistant  to  out- 


Display  Advertising 

Another  said  this  of  Andri  Bacon: 
".  .  .  frnnk,  honest  and  knotes  henv  to 
get  right  to  the  puiut  of  any  problem. 
Coday,  our  company  is  using  many  of  his 
ideas  .  .  .  knows  how  to  increase  oiisiness 
and  net  profits." 

As  your  Advertising  Director,  Andre 
Bacon  will  give  you  results  instead 
of  excuses.  It  you're  not  prepared  to 
talk  salary  and  incentive  in  the  high 
teens,  save  your  iiostage.  Bo.x  1869. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITING  position  sought  by 
college  graduate.  25.  with  M.A.  in 
Journalism.  Extensive  knowledge  of 
sports.  Box  1117.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRACK  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
age  35.  with  15  years’  experience  all 
phases  of  newspapering.  Three-year 
national  award-winner  for  editorial 
ability,  courage;  winner  of  NNA  Her¬ 
rick  award  for  community  service; 
Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Courage  in 
Journalism;  subject  of  numerous  E&P 
articles.  Open  to  challenging  position 
in  Arens  1.  2.  5.  9.  relating  to  state, 
national,  international  affairs  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  complete,  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  of  complicated  issues.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  covering  politics,  govern¬ 
ment  operations,  national  resources. 
Family  man.  but  willing  to  travel. 
Send  all  replies  to  J.  R.  Freeman. 
P.O.  Box  173.  Ballston  Lake.  N.Y. 
12019. 

UNTAPPED  SPORTS  MARKET 
Veteran  journalist,  widely-traveled,  will 
cover  major  international  sports  events 
in  Europe  for  your  paper;  winter 
sports,  golf.  Grand  Prix.  track,  tennis, 
horse  racing.  Soccer,  etc.  Particulars, 
rates  uiion  request.  Box  1873.  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

AWAKD-WLNNING  NEWSWOMAN 
desires  more  congenial  post.  Prefers 
Zones  9-7-S.  Available  after  Jan.  1. 
Box  1859.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

”1HE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH’’— 


going  Eastern  Congressman  four  years  ;  t-M-enenced  Washington  writer  (news- 
four  .years  on  Washington  daily;  two  l'‘tpers.publ.c  relations)  ,19  Ms-J.  seeks 
on  .Southwestern  daily.  B.A.  journal-  'J".  v 
ism;  completeil  military  service.  Box  *  Editor  &  Publishei. 


Ktlitor  &  Puhlisher. 


Circulation 

ATTENTION:  MR.  PUBLISHER! 
Experienced  circulation  manager  de¬ 
sires  managership  in  New  England 
area  offering  challenge.  Qualifications: 
38  years  old.  married.  4  children;  12 
years’  experience  both  daily  and  Sunday 
operation  on  a.m.  and  p.m.  publica¬ 
tions;  thorough  A.B.C.  knowledge. 
■Top  references.  Salary  open  to  discus¬ 
sion.  Box  1843.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  OF  MAKING 
a  change  in  management?  1  need  a 
challenge.  F’ormer  CM  now  stagnateil 
on  large  metro.  College.  Positive  and 
aggressive.  Box  1906.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  niRE(TOR-lft  years’ 
to  retirement;  carrier  siiecialist.  Pro¬ 
duction  samples  on  reiiuest.  Voluntary, 
pay.  mail,  ilealer  all  records.  Avail¬ 
able  30  days.  Minimum:  $12,000.  Box 
1867.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 

8  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  —  Young, 
knowlerlgeable,  well-traine<l  on  25.000  | 
circulation  paiier;  exi>erience<l  ns  as¬ 
sistant  CM.  DM  and  office  manager. 
Iwks  chance  to  prove  self  with  grow¬ 
ing  concern.  San  Francisco  area,  after  ' 
Jan.  10.  Top  references.  Box  1857. 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


Display  .Advertising 

LET’S  INCREASE  YOUR  LINAGE 
Am  a  gal.  experienced,  hard  worker. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  wants  to  cover 
today’s  biggest  story— racial  problems 
in  the  city.  Box  19ol.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

bkfilleuetiml  iidkieli  xsteo  s  bgsrrithl. 
oeselgkjol  dsie  kv  vuml  zlsio  Iwdliultbl. 
Box  1913,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

E'DITOR  Versatile,  resourceful,  im¬ 
aginative.  exiierienced.  Will  trade 
fringes  for  challenge.  Box  1944,  Ealitor 
&  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  -10  years' 
exiierience  as  interpreter  and  projector 
of  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture  re- 
IHirts  and  jioliry ;  es|iecially  strong 
background  in  the  supply-rlemand  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  grain,  oilseed  and  live- 
stiK'k  industries.  Box  1943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  on  medium  daily  ready  for 
career  siiot  on  metro.  Writing  news, 
features  and  column.  Exiierienced  in 
city  hall,  urban  affairs  and  isilitics. 
Degrees.  Box  1957,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  COLUMNIST.  REPORTER, 
public  relations  man,  seeks  |>osition  in 
any  one  or  combination.  Age  36,  fam¬ 
ily.  Former  eilitorial  writer — liberal. 
Exiierience  in  government  and  labor. 
East  Coast  preferred.  Box  1947,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  I 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  job  on  metro  I 
pa|ier,  east  or  west  ciuist.  sought  by  : 
woman  reisirter ;  2  years’  exiierience.  ' 
M.S.J,  Box  1923.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

NEWSWOMAN.  J-grad.  with  2  years'  I 


with  the  ability  and  know-how.  Prefer  on  small  daily  covering  courts,  city 
raall  Southwestern  daily.  Box  1836.  hall,  seeks  Zone  5-8  daily.  Box  1952, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Elitor  St  Publisher. 
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Editorial 

YO’UNG  EDITOR  of  exurban  weekly 
seeks  writing,  editing,  research  job 
dealing  with  enviornment,  technology, 
human  values.  Will  set  up  or  carry  on. 
English  major  with  honors  B.A,,  edi¬ 
torial.  hard-news,  critical,  and  head¬ 
writing  Imckground.  Own  Nikon.  Will 
stay  in  N.Y.  Metro  area  or  relocate 
North  or  W'est.  Resume  with  samples, 
on  roiuest.  Box  1937,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Small  daily. 
Young,  exiierienced.  $I0,U0U.  Bo.x  1936, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Exiierienre<I  all  desks,  lieats.  Rim.  slot, 
wire,  taiie.  Mature.  "Top  writer,  photo¬ 
grapher.  Prize  make-up.  Careful  copy 
e<litor.  Box  87,  Seeley.  Calif. — 92273. 

ABLE  MANAGING  EDITOR  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  available  in  one  month. 
Experience  from  weekly,  daily  investi¬ 
gative  reiiorter  through  city  etlitor, 
managing  e<litnr  of  40,000  a.m.  Florida 
preferrwi.  Challenge,  salary  key  factors. 
Strong  on  prixluctinn,  pr.  promotions. 
Family  man  in  private  industry  wants 
retui'n  to  action.  Box  1926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  REPORTER  on  3.50.000  mid- 
western  daily  and  coriiorate  PR  writer. 
30,  BA-J,  back  from  year  tour  of 
Euroiie,  seeks  challenging  reisirting 
writing  jiosition.  Box  1927,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Operators — Machinists 

CO.MPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opi>ortunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St.,  Cambridge,  Ohio — 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 

TTS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation  ; 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Married,  male,  39.  Zone  oiien.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


^holography 

YOUNG  MAN,  employerl  press  photo- 
granher.  .seeks  change ;  overseas  con- 
sideresl.  State  minimum  salary  first 
letter.  Box  193x.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Eressman—Stereolypers 

EXPERIENCED.  QUALIFIED,  man¬ 
agement-oriented  press-foreman  avail¬ 
able.  Combination  experience — unique 
qualifications.  Prefer  medium  to  small 
daily.  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Write  Box 
1726,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WEB-OFF.SET  press¬ 
man,  camera,  stripper,  desires  job  as 
foreman  in  small  daily  or  weekly  plant. 
Area  5.  Box  1697,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESS-STEREX)  FOREaiAN  seeks 
position  of  responsibility.  12  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  Gou  Unitube,  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Presses.  Zone  5  preferied.  Write 
Box  1436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PKE.SSROOM  FORF,.MAN  for  past  10 
.years  age  43,  metroiiolitan  experience 
on  Goss  and  Colormatic — .seeks  meilium- 
size  daily.  A-1  references.  Box  1942. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTER  seeks  responsible  position. 
Photo  composition  and  hot  metal, 
special  training;  two  years'  college. 
Box  1763,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  IfANAGBR 
composing  room,  12  years’  newspaper 
axperience.  Combination  doorman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  eotn- 
puter  typa^ting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — I^g  Island  preferred  ;  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567.  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


ALL  PHASES  COMPOSING— Latest 
technology.  Presently  foreman.  Seeks 
progressive  newspaper.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1516,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  experience,  all  phases,  hut  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant:  22  years’  newspaper;  thoroughly 
i  familiar  all  phases,  liesire  op|x>rtunity 
'  to  utilize  my  exi>erience.  ability  and  in- 
I  itiative  fur  the  mutual  benefit  of  em- 
‘  ployer  and  self.  Bo.x  1953,  Elitor  & 
I  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  business 
I  magazines.  25-year  pro.  seeking  greater 
I  challenge  and  rewanl.  Can  relocate. 
'  Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

EDITOR-WRITER  desires  stimulating 
PR/publication  i>ost;  exi>erienred  all 
phases.  Box  1837,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  AFF'AIRS  TEAM 
available  to  serve  corporations,  trade 
gn>ups,  organizations  in  all  pha.ses  of 
public  relations  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Oriente<l  to  toalay’s  neetls.  im¬ 
aginative.  exi>erience<l  in  urluin  affairs, 
real  estate,  recreation,  sports,  travel. 
Locate<l  in  New  York  City.  Siiecial 
project  or  consultant  basis.  Box  1921, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHfmiGRAPHER  seeks 
university.  corix)rate  pr,  publication 
IK)st.  J-degree.  32.  single,  veteran,  4 
years’  news  experience.  Box  1941,  ^i- 
tor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED  " 
(Payable  with  order) 

d-wcekt . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minintum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-weeks . $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  miniaiun  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIbdE 
ToMday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  tar  1-ycar. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OSO  Third  Ava..  N.  T„  N.  T.  10023 
lAC  2121  Ploam  2-7090 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Roliert  L.  Brown 

Post -election  analysis 


Menil)ers  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  at  Boca 
Raton,  Florida,  this  week  were 
treated  to  a  political  expert’s 
appraisal  of  what  the  election 
of  Richard  M.  Nixon  as  Presi- 
ilent  may  mean  to  the  state  of 
the  nation.  Of  some  significance 
was  the  remark  by  Richard  Wil¬ 
son,  chief  of  the  Washington 
Bureau  of  Cowles  Publications, 
that  the  South  doesn’t  emerge 
from  the  razor-thin  vote  with  as 
much  power  as  some  analysts 
have  attributed  to  it. 

We’ll  let  Wilson  develop  that 
theme  in  his  own  words: 

One  revelation  in  the  election 
was  the  total  and  complete  de¬ 
sertion  of  the  party  of  their 
fathers  by  an  ovenvhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  voters  in  the 
South.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you 
this.  You  felt  it  coming. 

But  I  wonder  if  Southerners 
fully  realize  the  sweeping  na¬ 
ture  of  their  rejection  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  made  a  pitiable 
showing.  He  was  turned  back 
by  margins  running  up  to  two 
to  one  for  Nixon  and  Wallace 
in  all  the  states  of  the  South, 
including  Texas.  Hubert 
Humphrey  carried  Texas,  it  is 
true,  but  the  combined  Nixon- 
Wallace  vote  exceeded  Humph¬ 
rey’s  by  more  than  600,0(10  in 
President  Johnson’s  home  state. 

In  all  other  states  of  the 
South — none  of  them  carried  by 
the  Democratic  candidate — the 
combined  Wallace-Nixon  totals 
literally  swami)ed  Humphrey. 

I  wonder  if  Southerners  real¬ 
ize  fully  one  other  point.  In  the 
1 1  states  of  the  Old  Confederacy 
Nixon  won  more  electoral  votes 
than  Wallace — 58  for  Nixon,  45 
for  Wallace. 

My  calculations  show,  further¬ 
more,  that  if  Humphrey  had 
l)een  able  to  capture  in  the 
South  as  many  states  as  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  1960,  Richard 
M.  Nixon  probably  would  not 
have  won  the  election  in  1968. 

I  conclude  from  this  that  the 
defection  of  the  South  from  the 
Democratic  party  in  1968  was 
an  event  of  historical  importance 
which  will  cast  a  long  shadow 
into  the  Nixon  Administration 
and  possibly  into  national  poli¬ 
tics  for  a  generation  to  come. 

In  the  nature  of  practical  poli¬ 
tics  the  Nixon  administration 
is  bound  to  fall  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  what  I  think  we  all 


can  agree  is  the  most  conser\’a- 
tively-inclined  section  of  the 
countrj'.  Nixon  can  ignore  this 
political  fact  of  life  at  his  peril. 

In  fact,  he  cannot  ignoi-e  it  at 
all  for  the  simple  reason  that  at 
the  very  beginning  of  his  Ad¬ 
ministration  he  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  fashion  some  kind  of 
a  majority  in  Congress.  Nixon 
will  have  to  find  some  kind  of 
working  arrangement  w’ith  key 
committee  chairmen  from  states 
which  racked  up  the  huge  south¬ 
ern  anti-administration  major¬ 
ities — such  men  as  Wilbur  Mills 
of  Arkansas,  chaii'inan  of  the 
house  ways  and  means  commit¬ 
tee;  William  Colmer  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  chairman  of  the  rules 
committee;  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
armed  services  committee; 
George  Mahon  of  Texas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  appropriations  com¬ 
mittee. 

These  men  were  intransigent 
in  the  Johnson  administration. 
Now  that  they  have  seen  the 
anti-administration  votes  in 
their  own  states,  and  have  them¬ 
selves  been  reelected,  they  can¬ 
not  l)e  expected  to  change  their 
ways. 

The  failure  of  the  Republican 
party  to  win  a  majority  in 
Congress — or,  for  that  matter, 
to  make  significant  gains — con¬ 
fronts  Nixon  with  an  excrutiat- 
ing  problem  unique  to  a  new 
j)resident  in  our  time. 

The  only  way  out  appears  to 
be  an  informal  coalition  between 
the  Republican  leadership  and 
the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
South.  This  is  an  uneasy  way  to 
i-un  Congress.  A  coalition  may 
be  effective  in  blocking  meas¬ 
ures  but  it  is  not  so  manage¬ 
able  in  initiating  new  legisla¬ 
tion  or  in  constructive  revision 
of  old  programs. 

This  massive  defection  in  the 
South  is  puzzling.  Will  it  last? 
Is  it  the  shape  of  a  new  political 
alignment?  Will  it  be  a  boon  to 
the  Republican  party  or  a  mill¬ 
stone  around  its  neck? 

I  ask  this  last  question  be¬ 
cause  there  were  other  trends 
in  the  election  which  were  not 
traditionally  conservative.  For 
example,  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  said  that  the  political  future 
of  this  country  runs  George 
Wallace’s  way  when  he  could  get 
merely  5  percent  of  the  vote 
in  New  York,  7  percent  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  8  percent  in  Illinois,  9 
percent  in  New  Jersey  and  10 
percent  in  Michigan. 


Now,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  Governor  Wallace  as  a 
third  party  candidate  did  not 
do  as  well  in  the  popular  vote  as 
Sen.  Robert  M.  LaFollette  Sr. 
back  in  1924.  I  do  not  even  in- 
clu<ie  in  this  comparison  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  w'ho  did  much 
better  than  Wallace,  because 
Roosevelt  was  a  special  case. 

LaFollette,  to  say  nothing  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  could  not 
create  a  real  third  party  of  a 
durable  nature  and  I  doubt  that 
George  Wallace  can. 

What  stands  out  more  strong¬ 
ly  is  that  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign  the  liberal  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  the  north  and 
west  pulled  it.self  together  and 
nearly  won  the  election  in  spite 
of  Wallace  and  in  spite  of  the 
anti-Johnson  reaction.  This  is 
not  lost  on  the  Republican  liber¬ 
als  of  the  North.  They  will  enter 
into  a  coalition  with  the  Demo- 
crati.:  conservatives  of  the  South 
only  with  the  gi’eatest  misgiv¬ 
ings.  As  the  torrent  rages  be¬ 
neath  them  they  will  walk  with 
the  devil  only  so  long  as  it  takes 
to  get  across  the  bridge. 

If  the  South  showed  its  pow’er 
in  this  election,  so  did  the  mid¬ 
west  and  the  w'est,  and  in  the 
populous  Northeast — New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Penn.sylv'ania, 
Connecticut,  there  is  no  man¬ 
date  whatsoever  for  conserva¬ 
tism. 

As  he  begins  his  administra¬ 
tion  Nixon  is  quite  likely  to  be 
caught  between  the  opposing 
conser\’ative  Democratic  pres¬ 
sures  of  the  South  and  the  more 
lil)eral  Republican  pressures  of 
the  North.  It  will  not  be  a  com¬ 
fortable  situation. 


Ohio  State  coach  Woody  Hayes 
will  be  guest  speaker  at  the 
National  Football  Foundation 
and  Hall  of  Fame  banquet  in 
Detroit  on  December  5,  when 
the  Detroit  News’  all-state  High 
Football  Team  of  1968  will  be 
honored.  30  college  All-America 
stars  will  be  guests  of  honor. 


Tv  coverage 
is  likely  at  ' 

Sirhan  trial  I 

I 

Los  Angkles  I 

Judge  Herbert  W.  Walker 
may  authorize  the  use  of  closed 
circuit  television  to  augment 
press  coverage  at  the  trial  of 
Sirhan  B.  Sirhan,  who  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Thus  far.  Judge  Walker  said 
this  week,  he  has  heard  no  ob¬ 
jections  from  law’j’ers  for  the 
defense  or  the  prosecution  and 
he,  himself,  believes  the  tv  sys¬ 
tem  is  the  answer  to  demands 
for  enlarging  accommodations 
for  newsmen  from  all  over  the 
world. 

The  courtroom,  where  the 
trial  is  scheduled  to  take  place, 
has  only  35  seats  for  the  press 
section.  Judge  Walker  said  65 
or  70  more  newsmen  could  be 
accommodated  in  another  room 
where  they  could  watch  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  a  tv  receiver. 

With  Judge  Walker’s  ap¬ 
proval,  technicians  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  tv  camera  in  a  court¬ 
room  facility  that  resembles  an 
air  conditioning  unit.  Tests  of 
the  equipment  have  convinced 
court  officials  that  it  would  op-  , 
erate  unobtrusively  and  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  court¬ 
room  decorum  would  be  upset. 

The  camera  gives  a  full  view 
of  the  small  court. 

Judge  Walker  said  he  would 
probably  allow  the  tv  operation 
if  no  one  raises  any  objection 
to  it  when  the  trial  begins. 


David  Queen — named  sales 
representative  for  National 
Newspaper  Sjmdicate;  former 
Peace  Corps  volunteer.  Replaces 
Donald  Allen  who  left  to  com¬ 
plete  militarj'  ser\’ice. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••  that’s  why  in  Baltimore 
airline  advertisers 
place  83%  of  their  ^  ^ 
newspaper  advertising 
inTheSunpapers  E? 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles. 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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What  else  will 

swiftapeiAo 

besides  increase  slug 
production  33^3%, 
reduce  composing 
room  costs,  eliminate 
loose  and  tight  lines 
and  solve  operator 
training  problems? 


IT  Will  give 

you  a  better 
looking  paper 


Swiftape  is  the  new  Ludlow  computing/memory  keyboard  that  de¬ 
livers  perfectly  justified  6, 7,  or  8  level  tape  to  hot  metal  linecasters 
or  photo-typesetting  equipment.  It’s  the  first  practical  answer  to 
the  need  for  a  simple,  easily  operated  tape  keyboard  that  provides 
typographic  quality  control  plus  the  speed  and  economy  of  perfectly 
justified  tape. 

HERE’S  WHAT  SWiftape^ OFPERSi 

■  INCREASED  PRODUCTION  -  at  least  33'/3<yo  more  useable  lines 
because  Swiftape  automates  all  predictable  linecaster  operating  codes 
Operators  automatically  produce  more  lineage  without  increased  effort 
Swiftape  produces  hard  copy... the  operator  never  loses  his  place  and 
never  has  to  read  punched  tape  for  errors.  Make-up  men  find  they  can 
railroad  Swiftape  slugs  because  no  tape  is  punched  until  the  line  is  right. 

■  IMPROVED  TYPOGRAPHIC  CONTROL- Swiftape  lets  you  select 
precise  spaceband  expansion  to  obtain  the  exact  word  spacing  you  want. 
Pre-selected  spaceband  expansion  eliminates  line-by-line  operator  deci¬ 
sions  —  another  production  booster. 

•  NO  LOOSE  OR  TIGHT  LINES  —  Ludlow  guarantees  that  Swiftape 
will  never  send  a  loose  or  tight  line.  Every  line  is  perfectly  justified  — 
automatically  —  to  the  pre-programmed  word  spacing  you  select. 

■  FASTEST  ERROR  CORRECTION  -  Touching  a  key  eliminates  an 
incorrectly  typed  character,  word,  or  line.  Exact  mat  width  is  subtracted 
electronically  from  Swiftape  memory. 

■  EASY  TO  OPERATE  -  Operators  can  be  trained  in  days  instead  of 
months.  Swiftape’s  typewriter  keyboard  permits  any  good  typist  to  pro¬ 
duce  500  or  more  lines  per  hour  with  a  few  weeks'  practice. 

■  EASY  TO  CHECK  SWIFTAPE  ADVANTAGES-Let  Ludlow  make 
a  no-obligation  tape  check  of  your  composing  room.  We'll  provide  facts 
and  figures  to  show  how  much  Swiftape  can  do  for  you.  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  today. 
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2032  Clybourn  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  60614 
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HOLLYWOOD  LO.NTINLES  as  oiu- 
of  tli(‘  nation's  fasU'st  »ro\«  in;'  cities. 
Uiiildin;'  permits  as  of  September 
stood  at  $.13.7  niillion  as  opposed  to 
.S12.6  million  last  year— when  II<dly> 
wood  led  th(‘  state  in  eonstriiction. 
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